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PREFACE 


THE immediate welcome given to Modern English Prose in a 
considerable number of American colleges led the publishers to 
ask for the present volume, which is designed to meet a definite 
need in our secondary schools. Now that some easily compre- 
hensible system of rhetoric is being regularly taught throughout 
the country in the first or second years of our high schools and 
academies, teachers are puzzled to find proper text-books to use 
in the continuation of the work in composition and rhetoric. 
There would be no advantage in going again over the same 
simple manuals, and yet the pupils ought to be continually 
reviewing the old principles and finding for them a fuller and 
larger application in literature and composition. For the more 
analytic and detailed study of rhetoric they are not sufficiently 
mature; that must be deferred until their college days. They 
learn most rapidly and surely through literature, — by observa- 
tion and imitation; but the literature they read and study only 
rarely supplies them with suitable models. 

I have therefore attempted to bring together in a single vol- 
ume a large variety of passages of various kinds from English 
and American literature, each of which is thought to be suitable 


_for use in class-room instruction and in home study and reading. 


The task seemed in prospect an easy one, and the principles of 
taste and judgment involved are indeed simple ; but the collec- 
tion of passages thoroughly well adapted in matter and form to 
such purposes proved ten times as difficult as I had imagined. 


iv) 
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I have, however, carried out the project with care and patience, 
and I sincerely hope that I have been successful in choosing 
from the wide range of English and American literature a body 
of selections which are definitely illustrative of the main princi- 
ples of composition, which are not beyond the comprehension 
and enjoyment of secondary school students, and which afford 
sound models for instruction and imitation. 

For much good advice in connection with the preparation of 
the volume, I am indebted to Mr. W. Brian Hooker of the 
Department of English in Yale University and to Professor 
H. G. Paul of the University of Illinois. 


Geek Ce 
NEW YORK CITY, 
November, 1905. 
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I. THE DIARY 
THE RETURN OF KiNG CHARLES II 


29 May, 1660. This day his Majestie Charles the Second 
came to London after a sad and long exile and calamitous suffering 
both of the King and Church, being 17 yeares. This was also 
his birthday, and with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foote, 
brandishing their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy; 
the wayes strew’d with flowers, the bells ringing, the streetes 
hung with tapissry, fountaines running with wine; the Maior, 
Aldermen, and all the Companies in their liveries, chaines of 
gold, and banners; Lords and Nobles clad in cloth of silver, 
gold, and velvet; the windowes and balconies all set with ladies; 
trumpets, music, and myriads of people flocking, even so far as 
from Rochester, so as they were seven houres in passing the citty, 
even from 2 in ye afternoone till 9 at night. 

I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and bless’d God. And 
all this was don without one drop of bloud shed, and by that 
very army which rebell’d against him; but it was ye Lord’s doing, 
for such a restauration was never mention’d in any history 
antient or modern, since the returne of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonish captivity; nor so joyfull a day and so bright ever seene 
in this nation, this hapning when to expect or effect it was past 
all human policy. 

— Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. 


THE GREAT FIRE 


3 Sept., 1666. Ihad public prayers at home. The fire con- 
tinuing, after dinner I took coach with my Wife and Sonn and 
went to the Bank side in Southwark, where we beheld that dismal 

B I 
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spectacle, the whole citty in dreadfull flames neare the water 
side; all the houses from the Bridge, all Thames streete, and 
upwards towards Cheapeside, downe to the Three Cranes, were 
now consum’d: and so returned exceeding astonished what would 
become of the rest. 

The fire having continu’d all this night (if I may call that 
night which was light as day for 10 miles round about, after 
a dreadfull manner) when conspiring with a fierce eastern 
wind in a very drie season; I went on foote to the same place, 
and saw ye whole south part of ye citty burning from Cheape- 
side to-ye Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it likewise 
kindl’d back against ye wind as well as forward), Tower streete, 
Fen-church streete, Gracious streete, and so along to Bainard’s 
Castle, and was now taking hold of St. Paule’s church, to which 
the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The conflagration was 
so universal, and the people so astonish’d, that from the beginning, 
I know not by what despondency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to 
quench it, so that there was nothing heard or seene but crying 
out and lamentation, running about like distracted creatures 
without at all attempting to save even their goods; such a strange 
consternation there was upon them, so as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the churches, public halls, Exchange, hospitals, 
monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner, 
from house to house and streete to streete, at great distances one 
from ye other; for ye heate with a long set of faire and warm 
weather had even ignited the aire and prepar’d the materials to 
conceive the fire, which devoured after an incredible manner 
houses, furniture, and every thing. Here we saw the Thames 
cover’d with goods floating, all the barges and boates laden with 
what some had time and courage to save, as, on ye other, ye 
carts, &c., carrying out to the fields, which for many miles were 
strew’d with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter 
both people and what goods they could ,get away. Oh the 
miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as happly the world 
had not seene since the foundation of it, nor be outdon till the 
universal conflagration thereof. All the skie was of a fiery aspect, 
like the top of a burning oven, and the light seene above 40 miles 
round about for many nights. God grant mine eyes may never 
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behold the like, who now saw above 10,000 houses all in one 
flame; the noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, ye shreiking of women and children, the hurry of people, 
the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like an hideous 
storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflam’d that at the 
last one was not able to approach it, so that they were forc’d to 
stand still and let ye flames burn on, which they did for neere two 
miles in length and one in breadth. The clowds also of smoke 
were dismall and reach’d upon computation neer 50 miles in 
length. Thus I left it this afternoone burning, a resemblance 
of Sodom, or the last day. It forcibly call’d to my mind that 
passage — non enim hic habemus stabilem civitatem:: the ruines 
resembling the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more! 
— Memotrs oj John Evelyn, Esq. 


PEOPLE OF FASHION 


[April] 3oth, [1669.] Up, and by coach to the coachmaker’s: 
and there I do find a great many ladies sitting in the body of a 
coach that must be ended by tomorrow; they were my Lady 
Marquess of Winchester, Bellassis, and other great ladies, eating 
of bread and butter, and drinking ale. I to my coach, which is 
silvered over, but no varnish yet laid on, so I put it in a way of 
doing; and myself, about other business, and particularly to 
see Sir W. Coventry, with whom I talked a good while to my 
great content; and so to other places — among others, to my 
tailor’s: and then to the belt-makers, where my belt cost me 55s. 
of the colour of my new suit; and here, understanding that the 
mistress of the house, an oldish woman in a hat, hath some water 
good for the eyes, she did dress me, making my eyes smart most 
horribly, and did give me a little glass of it, which I will use, and 
hope it will do me good. So to the cutler’s, and there did give 
Tom, who was with me all day, a sword cost me 12s. and a belt 
_ of my owne; and sent my own silver-hilt sword a-gilding against 
to-morrow. This morning I did visit Mr. Oldenburgh, and did 
see the instrument for perspective made by Dr. Wren, of which 
I have one making by Browne; and the sight of this do please 


1 [ For here have we no continuing city.” — Hedrews xiii. 14.] 
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me mightily. At noon my wife came to me at my tailor’s, and 
I sent her home, and myself and Tom dined at Hercules Pillars ; 
and so about our business again, and particularly to Lilly’s, the 
varnisher, about my prints, whereof some of them are pasted 
upon the boards, and to my full content. Thence to the frame- 
maker’s, one Norris, in Long Acre, who showed me several forms 
of frames, which were pretty, in little bits of mouldings, to choose 
patterns by. This done, I to my coachmaker’s, and there vexed 
to see nothing yet done to my coach, at three in the afternoon; 
but I set it in doing, and stood by it till eight at night, and saw 
the painter varnish it, which is pretty to see how every doing it 
over do make it more and more yellow: and it dries as fast in 
the sun as it can be laid on almost; and most coaches are, now-a- 
days, done so, and it is very pretty when laid on well, and not too 
pale, as some are, even to show the silver. Here I did make 
the workmen drink, and saw my coach cleaned and oyled; and, 
staying among poor people there in the alley, did*hear them call 
their fat child Punch, which pleased me mightily, that word being 
become a word more of common use for all that is thick and short. 
At night home, and there find my wife hath been making herself 
clean against to-morrow; and, late as it was, I did send my coach- 
man and horses to fetch home the coach to-night, and so we to 
supper, myself most weary with walking and standing so much, 
to see all things fine against to-morrow, and so to bed. Meeting 
with Mr. Sheres, to several places, and, among others, to buy a 
perriwig, but I bought none; and also to Dancre’s, where he was 
about my picture of Windsor, which is mighty pretty, and so will 
the prospect of Rome be. 

May ist. Up betimes. Called by my tailor, and there first 
put on a summer suit this year; but it was not my fine one of 
flowered tabby vest, and coloured camelott tunique, because it 
was too fine with the gold lace at the bands, that I was afraid to 
be seen in it; but put on the stuff suit I made the last year, which 
is now repaired; and so did go to the Office in it, and sat all the 
morning, the day looking as if it would be fowle. At noon home 
to dinner, and there find my wife extraordinary fine, with her 
flowered tabby gown that she made two years ago, row laced 
exceeding pretty; and, indeed, was fine all over; and mighty 
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earnest to go, though the day was very lowering; and she would 
have me put on my fine suit, which I did.. And so anon we went 
alone through the town with our new liveries of serge, and the 
horses’ manes and tails tied with red ribbons, and the standards 
gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green reines, that people 
did mightily look upon us; and, the truth is, I did not see any 
coach more pretty, though more gay, than ours, all the day. 
But we set out, out of humour —TI because Betty, whom I ex- 
pected, was not come to go with us; and my wife that I would 
sit on the same seat with her, which she liked not, being so fine: 
and she then expected to meet Sheres, which we did in the Pell 
Mell, and, against my will, I was forced to take him into the coach, 
but was sullen all day almost, and little complaisant: the day 
being unpleasing, though the Park full of coaches, but dusty 
and windy, and cold, and now and then a little dribbling of rain; 
and, what made it worse, there: were so many hackney-coaches 
as spoiled the sight of the gentlemen’s; and so we had little pleas- 
ure. But here was W. Batelier and his sister in a borrowed 
coach by themselves, and I took them and we to the lodge; and 
at the door did give them a syllabub, and other things, cost me 
12s., and pretty merry. And so back to the coaches, and there 
till the evening, and then home. 
— Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 


Il. THE LETEER 
To Mrs.' ScurtocKk 


Sept. I, 1707. 
Madam, 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, and yet attend 
to business. As for me, all who speak to me find me out, and I 
must lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

A gentleman asked me this morning, “‘What news from Lis- 
bon?” and I answered, ‘“‘She is exquisitely handsome.” An- 
other desired to know “when I had been last at Hampton-court?” 
I replied, “It will be on Tuesday come se’nnight.” Pr’ythee 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before that day, that my 
mind may be in some composure. Oh Love! 


A thousand torments dwell about thee, 
Yet who would live, to live without thee ? 


Methinks I could write a volume to you; but all the language 
on earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disin- 
terested passion, 

I am ever yours, 
RIcH. STEELE. 


To Mrs. STEELE ? 


TENNIS-CouRT COFFEE-HousE, 
May 5,'1708. 
Dear Wife, 
I hope I have done this day what will be pleasing to you; in 
the mean time shall lie this night at a barber’s, one Leg, over- 
against the Devil tavern at Charing-cross. I shall be able to 


1 eee z.¢., either Miss or Mrs.; here, the former. ] 
2 [Addressed : “ At her house, the last house but two on the left-hand, Berry-street, 
St. James’s,”’] 
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confront the fools who wish me uneasy, and shall have the satis- 
faction to see thee cheerful and at ease. 

If the printer’s boy be at home, send him hither; and let Mrs. 
Todd send by the boy my night-gown, slippers, and clean linen. 
You shall hear from me early in the morning. 

RicH. STEELE. 


To Mrs. STEELE 


Sept. 8, 1708. 
2, Afternoon, SANDY-END. 
Dear Prue, 

Having reached London about eleven, dispatched what was 
further necessary after what papers Mr. Addison had before sent 
to the press, I am just now arrived here to dinner. You desire 
me to make submissions in my epistles, which I think is not to 
be insisted upon; but, if acknowledgements will satisfy you, I 
cannot but own to you, what you too well know, that you have a 
power almost sovereign over your most enamoured husband, and 
humble servant, 

RIcH. STEELE. 

Mr. Addison is your humble servant. 


To His GoDSON 


BLACK-HEATH, Tuesday. 
My dear Boy, 

You behaved yourself last Saturday very much like a gentle- 
man, and better than any boy in England of your age would 
or could have done. Go on so, and when you are a Man you will 
be, with more acquaintance with the world and good company, 
what I most earnestly wish you to be, the best bred, and conse- 
quently the best liked Gentleman in England. Good breeding 
and a certain Suavitas morum,: shines and charms in every situa- 
tion of life, with relation to all sorts and ranks of people, as well 
the lowest as the highest. There is a degree of good breeding 
towards those who are greatly your inferiors; which is in truth, 


1 [Suavity of manners.] 
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common humanity and good nature; and yet I have known some 
persons who in other respects were well bred, brutal to their 
servants and dependents. This is mean and implys a hardness 
of heart, and is what I am sure you never will be guilty of. When 
you use the Imperative mood to your servants or dependents, 
who are your equals by nature (and only your inferiors by the 
malice of their fortune) you will add some softening word, such 
as pray do so and so, or I wish you would do so. You cannot 
conceive how much that swavity of manners will endear you to 
everybody, even to those who have not it themselves. In high 
life there are a thousand minucies of good breeding, which though 
minuctes in themselves, are so necessary and agreeable, as to 
deserve your utmost attention and imitation. As for instance 
what the French call Je bon ton or le bon ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie, by which is meant the fashionable tone of good com- 
pany. This consists of many trifling articles in themselves, 
which when cast up and added together, make a total of infinite 
consequence. 

Observe and adopt all those little graces and modes of the best 
company. Suppose two Men of equal abilitys employed in the 
same business, but one of them perfectly well bred and engaging, 
and the other with only the common run of civility, the former will 
certainly succeed much better and sooner than the latter. I am 
sure you are convinced that Dr. Dodd and I love you, and I really 
believe that you love us; what then is the natural inference, 
which your own good sense must draw from these premisses ? 
Why, that we are more capable of advising you well, than you can 
be at your age, of conducting yourself. Ergo,’ to chop logick a 
little, you will follow our advice. Do so, my dear Boy, for three 
or four years more only, and then go alone, and may God bless 
you. 

— Puirie Dormer, EARL oF CHESTERFIELD. 
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To THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


February 7, 1755. 
My Lord, 

I have been lately informed by the proprietor of The World, 
that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
publick, were written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished, 
is an honour, which, being very little accustomed to favours from 
the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish that 
I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; * — 
that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the 
art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. 
I had done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in your 
’ outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I 
did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till 1 am known, 
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and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to 
confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the publick should consider me as owing that to a 
Patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed, though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble 
most obedient servant 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


III. DESCRIPTION 
THE TEMPLE, OF DENDERA 


I find my pen at fault when I attempt to describe the impres- 
sion produced by the splendid portico. The twenty-four columns, 
each of which is sixty feet in height, and eight feet in diameter, 
crowded upon a surface of one hundred feet by seventy, are op- 
pressive in their grandeur. The dim light, admitted through 
the half closed front, which faces the north, spreads a mysterious 
gloom around those mighty shafts, crowned with the fourfold 
visage of Athor, still rebuking the impious hands that have marred 
her solemn beauty. On the walls, between columns of hiero- 
glyphics, and the cartouches of the Cesars and the Ptolemies, 
appear the principal Egyptian deities — the rigid Osiris, the 
stately Isis and the hawk-headed Orus. Around the bases of 
the columns spring the leaves of the sacred lotus, and the dark- 
blue ceiling is spangled with stars, between the wings of the divine 
emblem. The sculptures are all in raised relief, and there is no 
stone in the temple without them. I cannot explain to myself 
the unusual emotion I felt while contemplating this wonderful 
combination of a simple and sublime architectural style with the 
utmost elaboration of ornament. My blood pulsed fast and 
warm on my first view of the Roman Forum, but in Dendera I 
was so saddened and oppressed, that I scarcely dared speak for 
fear of betraying an unmanly weakness. My friend walked 
silently between the columns, with a face as rigidly sad as if he 
had just looked on the coffin of his nearest relative. Though such 
a mood was more painful than agreeable, it required some effort 
to leave the place, and after a stay of two hours, we still lingered 
in the portico, and walked through the inner halls, under the spell 
of a fascination which we had hardly power to break. 

The portico opens into a hall, supported by six beautiful col- 
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umns, of smaller proportions, and lighted by a square aperture 
in the solid roof. On either side are chambers connected with 
dim and lofty passages, and beyond is the sanctuary and various 
other apartments, which receive no light from without. We 
examined their sculptures by the aid of torches, and our Arab 
attendants kindled large fires of dry corn stalks, which cast a 
strong red light on the walls. The temple is devoted to Athor, 
the Egyptian Venus, and her image is everywhere seen, receiving 
the homage of her worshippers. Even the dark staircase, lead- 
ing to the roof — up which we climbed over heaps of sand and 
rubbish — is decorated throughout with processions of symbolical 
figures. The drawing has little of that grotesque stiffness which 
I expected to find in Egyptian sculptures, and the execution is 
so admirable in its gradations of light and shade, as to resemble, 
at a little distance, a monochromatic painting. The antiquarians 
view these remains with little interest, as they date from the com- 
paratively recent era of the Ptolemies, at which time sculpture 
and architecture were on the decline. We, who had seen nothing 
else of the kind, were charmed with the grace and elegance of 
this sumptuous mode of decoration. Part of the temple was 
built by Cleopatra, whose portrait, with that of her son Cesarion, 
may still be seen on the exterior wall. The face of the colossal 
figure has been nearly destroyed, but there is a smaller one, 
whose soft voluptuous outline is still sufficient evidence of the — 
justness' of her renown. The profile is exquisitely beautiful. 
The forehead and nose approach the Greek standard, but the 
mouth is more roundly and delicately curved, and the chin and 
cheek are fuller. Were such an outline made plastic, were the 
blank face colored with a pale olive hue, through which should 
blush a faint, rosy tinge, lighted with bold black eyes and irradi- 
ated with the lightning of a passionate nature, it would even now 
“move the mighty hearts of captains and of kings.” 
— Bayarp Taytor: A Journey to Central Africa. 


MICHILLIMACKINAC 


In the spring of the year 1763, before the war broke out, several 
English traders went up to Michillimackinac, some adopting the 
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old route of the Ottawa, and others that of Detroit and the lakes. 
We will follow one of the latter on his adventurous progress. 
Passing the fort and settlement of Detroit, he soon enters Lake 
St. Clair, which seems like a broad basin filled to overflowing, 
while, along its far distant verge, a faint line of forest separates 
the water from the sky. He crosses the lake, and his voyageurs 
next urge his canoe against the current of the great river above. 
At length, Lake Huron opens before him, stretching its liquid 
expanse, like an ocean, to the farthest horizon. His canoe skirts 
the eastern shore of Michigan, where the forest rises like a wall 
from the water’s edge; and as he advances northward, an endless 
line of stiff and shaggy fir-trees, hung with long mosses, fringes 
the shore with an aspect of monotonous desolation. In the space 
of two or three weeks if his Canadians labor well, and no accident 
occur the trader approaches the end of his voyage. Passing on 
his right the extensive Island of Bois Blanc, he sees, nearly in 
front, the beautiful Mackinaw, rising, with its white cliffs and 
green foliage, from the broad breast of the waters. He does not - 
steer towards it, for at that day the Indians were its only tenants, 
but keeps along the main shore to the left, while his voyageurs 
raise their song and chorus. Doubling a point, he sees before 
him the red flag of England swelling lazily in the wind, and the 
palisades and wooden bastions of Fort Michillimackinac standing 
close upon the margin of the lake. On the beach, canoes are 
drawn up, and Canadians and Indians are idly lounging. A 
little beyond the fort is a cluster of the white Canadian houses, 
roofed with bark, and protected by fences of strong round 
pickets. 

The trader enters at the gate, and sees before him an extensive 
square area, surrounded by high palisades. Numerous houses, 
barracks, and other buildings, form a smaller square within, 
and in the vacant space which they enclose appear the red uni- 
forms of British soldiers, the gray coats of Canadians, and the 
gaudy Indian blankets, mingled in picturesque confusion; while 
a multitude of squaws, with children of every hue, stroll restlessly 
about the place. Such was Fort Michillimackinac in 1763. 

— Francis ParKMAN: The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Vol. i, 
Chapter 16). 
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Tue ABDICATION OF CHARLES V 


The palace where the states-general were upon this occasion 
convened, had been the residence of the Dukes of Brabant since 
the days of John the Second, who had built it about the year 1300. 
It was a spacious and convenient building, but not distinguished 
for the beauty of its architecture. In front was a large open 
square, enclosed by an iron railing; in the rear an extensive and 
beautiful park, filled with forest trees, and containing gardens 
and labyrinths, fish-ponds and game preserves, fountains and 
promenades, race-courses and archery grounds. The main en- 
trance to this edifice opened upon a spacious hall, connected with 
a beautiful and symmetrical chapel. The hall was celebrated 
for its size, harmonious proportions, and the richness of its deco- 
rations. It was the place where the chapters of the famous order 
of the Golden Fleece were held. Its walls were hung with a mag- 
nificent tapestry of Arras, representing the life and achievements 
of Gideon, the Midianite, and giving particular prominence to 
the miracle of the “‘fleece of wool,’’ vouchsafed to that renowned 
champion, the great patron of the Knights of the Fleece. On the 
present occasion there were various additional embellishments of 
flowers and votive garlands. At the western end a spacious 
platform or stage, with six or seven steps, had been constructed, 
below which was a range of benches for the deputies of the seven- 
teen provinces. Upon the stage itself there were rows of seats, 
covered with tapestry, upon the right hand and upon the left. 
These were respectively to accommodate the knights of the order 
and the guests of high distinction. In the rear of these were other 
benches, for the members of the three great councils. In the 
centre of the stage was-a splendid canopy, decorated with the 
arms of Burgundy, beneath which were placed three gilded arm- 
chairs. All the seats upon the platform were vacant, but the 
benches below, assigned to the deputies of the provinces, were 
already filled. Numerous representatives from all the states but 
two — Gelderland and Overyssel—had already taken their 
places. Grave magistrates, in chain and gown, and executive 
officers in the splendid civic uniforms for which the Netherlands 
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were celebrated, already filled every seat within the space allotted. 
The remainder of the hall was crowded with the more favored 
portion of the multitude which had been fortunate enough to 
procure admission to the exhibition. The archers and _halle- 
bardiers of the body-guard kept watch at all the doors. The 
theatre was filled — the audience was eager with expectation — 
the actors were yet to arrive. As the clock struck three, the hero 
of the scene appeared. Cesar, as he was always designated in 
the classic language of the day, entered, leaning on the shoulder 
of William of Orange. They came from the chapel, and were 
immediately followed by Philip the Second and Queen Mary of 
Hungary. The Archduke Maximilian, the Duke of Savoy, and 
other great personages came afterwards, accompanied by a glitter- 
ing throng of warriors, councillors, governors, and Knights of the 
Fleece. 

Many individuals of existing or future historic celebrity in the 
Netherlands, whose names are so familiar to the student of the 
epoch, seemed to have been grouped, as if by premeditated design, 
upon this imposing platform, where the curtain was to fall forever 
upon the mightiest emperor since Charlemagne, and where the 
opening scene of the long and tremendous tragedy of Philip’s 
reign was to be simultaneously enacted. There was the Bishop 
of Arras, soon to be known throughout Christendom by the more 
celebrated title of Cardinal Granvelle, the serene and smiling 
priest whose subtle influence over the destinies of so many indi- 
viduals then present, and over the fortunes of the whole land, was 
to be so extensive and so deadly. There was that flower of 
Flemish chivalry, the lineal descendant of ancient Frisian kings, 
already distinguished for his bravery in many fields, but not yet 
having won those two remarkable victories which were soon to 
make the name of Egmont like the sound of a trumpet through- 
out the whole country. Tall, magnificent in costume, with dark 
flowing hair, soft brown eye, smooth cheek, a slight moustache, 
and features of almost feminine delicacy; such was the gallant 
and ill-fated Lamoral Egmont. The Count of Horn, too, with 
bold, sullen face, and fan-shaped beard —a brave, honest, dis- 
contented, quarrelsome, unpopular man; those other twins in 
doom — the Marquis Berghen and the Lord Montigny; the 
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Baron Berlaymont, brave, intensely loyal, insatiably greedy for 
office and wages, but who, at least, never served but one party; 
the Duke of Arschot, who was to serve all, essay to rule all, and 
to betray all—a splendid seignor, magnificent in cramoisy vel- 
vet, but a poor creature, who traced his pedigree from Adam, 
according to the family monumental inscriptions at Louvain, but 
who was better known as grand-nephew of the emperor’s famous 
tutor, Chiévres; the bold, debauched Brederode, with handsome, 
reckless face and turbulent demeanor; the infamous Noircarmes, 
whose name was to be covered with eternal execration, for aping 
towards his own compatriots and kindred as much of Alva’s 
atrocities and avarice as he was permitted to exercise; the dis- 
tinguished soldiers Meghen and Aremberg — these, with many 
others whose deeds of arms were to become celebrated through- 
out Europe, were all conspicuous in the brilliant crowd. There, 
too, was that learned Frisian, President Viglius, crafty, plausible, 
adroit, eloquent —a small, brisk man, with long yellow hair, 
glittering green eyes, round, tumid, rosy cheeks, and flowing 
beard. Foremost among the Spanish grandees, and close to 
Philip, stood the famous favorite, Ruy Gomez, or as he was 
familiarly called ‘“‘Re y Gomez” (King and Gomez), a man of 
meridional aspect, with coal-black hair and beard, gleaming eyes, 
a face pallid with intense application, and slender but handsome 
figure; while in immediate attendance upon the emperor was 
the immortal Prince of Orange. 

Such were a few only of the most prominent in that gay throng, 
whose fortunes, in part, it will be our humble duty to narrate; 
how many of them passing through all this glitter to a dark and 
mysterious doom!—some to perish on public scaffolds, some 
by midnight assassination; others, more fortunate to fall on the 
battle-field — nearly all, sooner or later, to be laid in bloody 
graves ! 

All the company present had risen to their feet as the emperor 
entered. By his command, all immediately afterwards resumed 
their places. The benches at either end of the platform were 
accordingly filled with the royal and princely personages invited, 
with the Fleece Knights, wearing the insignia of their order, 
with the members of the three great councils, and with the gov- 
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ernors. The Emperor, the King, and the Queen of Hungary, 
were left conspicuous in the centre of the scene. As the whole 
subject of the ceremony was to present an impressive exhibition, 
it is worth our while to examine minutely the appearance of the 
two principal characters. 

Charles the Fifth was then fifty-five years and eight months 
old; but he was already decrepit with premature old age. He 
was of about the middle height, and had been athletic and well- 
proportioned. Broad in the shoulders, deep in the chest, thin in 
the flank, very muscular in the arms and legs, he had been able to 
match himself with all competitors in the tourney and the ring, 
and to vanquish the bull with his own hand in the favorite national 
amusement of Spain. He had been able in the field to do the 
duty of captain and soldier, to endure fatigue and exposure, and 
every privation except fasting. These personal advantages were 
now departed. Crippled in hands, knees, and legs, he supported 
himself with difficulty upon a crutch, with the aid of an attendant’s 
shoulder. In face he had always been extremely ugly, and time 
had certainly not improved his physiognomy. His hair, once of 
a light color, was now white with age, close-clipped and bristling; 
his beard was gray, coarse, and shaggy. His forehead was 
spacious and commanding; his eye was dark-blue, with an expres- 
sion both majestic and benignant. His nose was aquiline but 
crooked. ‘The lower part of his face was famous for its deformity. 
The under lip, a Burgundian inheritance, as faithfully trans- 
mitted as the duchy and county, was heavy and hanging; the 
lower jaw protruding so far beyond the upper, that it was impos- 
sible for him to bring together the few fragments of teeth which 
still remained, or to speak a whole sentence in an intelligible 
voice. Eating and talking, occupations to which he was always 
much addicted, were becoming daily more arduous, in consequence 
of this original defect, which now seemed hardly human, but 
rather an original deformity. 

So much for the father. The son, Philip the Second, was a 
small, meagre man, much below the middle height, with thin legs, 
‘a narrow chest, and the shrinking, timid air of an habitual invalid. 
He seemed so little, upon his first visit to his aunts, the Queens 
Eleanor and Mary, accustomed to look upon proper men in Flan- 
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ders and Germany, that he was fain to win their favor by making 
certain attempts in the tournament, in which his success was 
sufficiently problematical. ‘‘His body,” says his professed pane- 
gyrist, ‘‘was but a human cage, in which, however brief and nar, 
row, dwelt a soul to whose flight the immeasurable expanse of 
heaven was too contracted.” The same wholesale admirer adds, 
that “‘his aspect was so reverend, that rustics who met him alone 
in a wood, without knowing him, bowed down with instinctive 
veneration.” In face, he was the living image of his father, having 
the same broad forehead, and blue eye, with the same aquiline, 
but better proportioned, nose. In the lower part of the countenance, 
the remarkable Burgundian deformity was likewise reproduced. 
He had the same heavy, hanging lip, with a vast mouth, and 
monstrously protruding lower jaw. His complexion was fair, his 
hair light and thin, his beard yellow, short, and pointed. He had 
the aspect of a Fleming, but the loftiness of a Spaniard. His 
demeanor in public was still, silent, almost sepulchral. He looked 
habitually on the ground when he conversed, was chary of speech, 
embarrassed, and even suffering in manner. ‘This was ascribed 
partly to a natural haughtiness which he had occasionally en- 
deavored to overcome, and partly to habitual pains in the stomach, 
occasioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry. 

Such was the personal appearance of the man who was about 
to receive into his single hand the destinies of half the world; 
whose single will was, for the future, to shape the fortunes of 
every individual then present, of many millions more in Europe, 
America, and at the ends of the earth, and of countless millions 
yet unborn. 

— Joun LotHrop Mot ey: The Rise of the Dutch Republic 

(Part 1, Chapter 1). 


A Group oF NORMANS 


Notwithstanding the occasional exhortation and chiding of 
his companion, the noise of the horsemen’s feet continuing to 
approach, Wamba could not be prevented from lingering occa- 
sionally on the road, upon every pretence which occurred; now 
catching from the hazel a cluster of half-ripe nuts, and now turn- 
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ing his head to leer after a cottage maiden who crossed their path. 
The horsemen, therefore, soon overtook them on the road. 

Their numbers amounted to ten men, of whom the two who 
rode foremost seemed to be persons of considerable importance, 
and the others their attendants. It was not difficult to ascertain 
the condition and character of one of these personages. He was 
obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank; his dress was that of a Cis- 
tercian Monk, but composed of materials much finer than those 
which the rule of that order admitted. His mantle and hood were 
of the best Flanders cloth, and fell in ample, and not ungraceful 
folds, around a handsome, though somewhat corpulent person. 
His countenance bore as little the marks of self-denial as his habit 
indicated contempt of worldly splendour. His features might 
have been called good, had there not lurked under the pent-house 
of his eye that sly epicurean twinkle which indicates the cautious 
voluptuary. In other respects, his profession and situation had 
taught him a ready command over his countenance, which he 
could contract at pleasure into solemnity, although its natural 
expression was that of good-humoured social indulgence. In 
defiance of conventual rules, and the edicts of popes and councils, 
the sleeves of this dignitary were lined and turned up with rich 
furs, his mantle secured at the throat with a golden clasp, and the 
whole dress proper to his order as much refined upon and orna- 
mented, as that of a quaker beauty of the present day, who, while 
she retains the garb and costume of her sect, continues to give to 
its simplicity, by the choice of materials and the mode of disposing 
them, a certain air of coquettish attraction, savouring but too much 
of the vanities of the world. 

This worthy churchman rode upon a well-fed ambling mule, 
whose furniture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, was ornamented with silver bells. 
In his seat he had nothing of the awkwardness of the convent, but 
displayed the easy and habitual grace of a well-trained horseman. 
Indeed, it seemed that so humble a conveyance as a mule, in 
however good case, and however well broken to a pleasant and 
/ accommodating amble, was only used by the gallant monk for 
travelling on the road. A lay brother, one of those who fol- 
lowed in the train, had, for his use on other occasions, one of the 
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most handsome Spanish jennets ever bred at Andalusia, which 
merchants used at that time to import, with great trouble and 
risk, for the use of persons of wealth and distinction. The saddle 
and housings of this superb palfrey were covered by a long foot- 
cloth, which reached nearly to the ground, and on which were 
richly embroidered mitres, crosses, and other ecclesiastical em- 
blems. Another lay brother led a sumpter-mule, loaded probably 
with his superior’s baggage; and two monks of his own order, of 
inferior station, rode together in the rear, laughing and conversing 
with each other, without taking much notice of the other members 
of the cavalcade. 

The companion of the church dignitary was a man past forty, 
thin, strong, tall, and muscular; an athletic figure, in which long 
fatigue and constant exercise seemed to have left none of the softer 
part of the human form, having reduced the whole to brawn, 
bones, and sinews, which had sustained a thousand toils, and were 
ready to dare a thousand more. His head was covered with a 
scarlet cap, faced with fur — of that kind which the French call 
mortier, from its resemblance to the shape of an inverted mortar. 
His countenance was therefore fully displayed, and its expression 
was calculated to impress a degree of awe, if not of fear, upon 
strangers. High features, naturally strong and powerfully ex- 
pressive, had been burnt almost into negro blackness by constant 
exposure to the tropical sun, and might, in their ordinary state, 
be said to slumber after the storm of passion had passed away; 
but the projection of the veins of the forehead, the readiness with 
which the upper lip and its thick black moustaches quivered upon 
the slightest emotion, plainly intimated that the tempest might be 
again and easily awakened. His keen, piercing, dark eyes told 
in every glance a history of difficulties subdued and dangers dared, 
and seemed to challenge opposition to his wishes, for the pleasure 
of sweeping it from his road by a determined exertion of courage 
and of will; a deep scar on his brow gave additional sternness to 
his countenance, and a sinister expression to one of his eyes, 
which had been slightly injured on the same occasion, and of 
which the vision, though perfect, was in a slight and partial degree 
distorted. 


The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his com- 
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panion in shape, being a long monastic mantle; but the colour, 
being scarlet, showed that he did not belong to any of the four 
regular orders of monks. On the right shoulder of the mantle 
there was cut, in white cloth, a cross of a peculiar form. This 
upper robe concealed what at first view seemed rather inconsistent 
with its form, a shirt, namely, of linked mail, with sleeves and 
gloves of the same, curiously plaited and interwoven, as flexible 
to the body as those which are now wrought in the stocking-loom, 
out of less obdurate materials. The fore-part of his thighs, where 
the folds of his mantle permitted them to be seen, were also cov- 
ered with linked mail; the knees and feet were defended by splints, 
or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed upon each other; and 
mail hose, reaching from the ankle to the knee, effectually pro- 
tected the legs, and completed the rider’s defensive armour. In 
his girdle he wore a long and double-edged dagger, which was the 
only offensive weapon about his person. 

He rode, not a mule, like his companion, but a strong hackney 
for the road, to save his gallant war-horse, which a squire led 
behind, fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon his head, having a short spike projecting from 
the front. On one side of the saddle hung a short battle-axe, 
richly inlaid with Damascene carving; on the other the rider’s 
plumed head-piece and hood of mail, with a long two-handed 
sword, used by the chivalry of the period. A second squire held 
aloft his master’s lance, from the extremity of which fluttered a 
small banderole, or streamer, bearing a cross of the same form 
with that embroidered upon his cloak. He also carried his small 
triangular shield, broad enough at the top to protect the breast, 
and from thence diminishing to a point. It was covered with a 
scarlet cloth, which prevented the device from being seen. 

These two squires were followed by two attendants, whose dark 
visages, white turbans, and the Oriental form of their garments, 
showed them to be natives of some distant Eastern country. The 
whole appearance of this warrior and his retinue was wild and 
outlandish; the dress of his squires was gorgeous, and his Eastern 
attendants wore silver collars round their throats, and bracelets 
of the same metal upon their swarthy arms and legs, of which 
the former were naked from the elbow, and the latter from mid- 
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leg to ankle. Silk and embroidery distinguished their dresses 
and marked the wealth and importance of their master; forming, 
at the same time, a striking contrast with the martial simplicity of 
his own attire. ‘They were armed with crooked sabres, having 
the hilt and baldric inlaid with gold, and matched with Turkish 
daggers of yet more costly workmanship. Each of them bore at 
his saddle-bow a bundle of darts or javelins, about four feet in 
length, having sharp steel heads, a weapon much in use among 
the Saracens, and of which the memory is yet preserved in the 
martial exercise called El Jerrid, still practised in the Eastern 
countries. 

The steeds of these attendants were in appearance as foreign as 
their riders. They were of Saracen origin, and consequently of 
Arabian descent; and their fine slender limbs, small fetlocks, thin 
manes, and easy springy motion, formed a marked contrast with 
the large-jointed heavy horses, of which the race was cultivated 
in Flanders and in Normandy, for mounting the men-at-arms of 
the period in all the panoply of plate and mail; and which, placed 
by the side of those Eastern coursers, might have passed for a per- 
sonification of substance and of shadow. 

— Sir WALTER Scort: Ivanhoe (Chapter 2). 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 


The seat of the oldest college in America, it had, of course, some 
of that cloistered quiet which characterizes all university towns. 
But, underlying this, it had an idiosyncrasy of its own. Boston 
was not yet a city, and Cambridge was still a country village, with 
its own habits and traditions, not yet feeling too strongly the force 
of suburban gravitation.. Approaching it from the west by what 
was then called the New Road (it is so called no longer, for we 
change our names whenever we can, to the great detriment of all 
historical association) you would pause on the brow of Symonds’ 
Hill to enjoy a view singularly soothing and placid. In front of 
you lay the town, tufted with elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts, 
which had seen Massachusetts a colony, and were fortunately 
unable to emigrate with the tories by whom, or by whose fathers, 
they were planted. Over it rose the noisy belfry of the college, 
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the square, brown tower of the church, and the slim, yellow spire 
of the parish meeting-house, by no means ungraceful, and then an 
invariable characteristic of New England religious architecture. 
On your right, the Charles slipped smoothly through green and 
purple salt-meadows, darkened, here and there, with the blos- 
soming black-grass as with a stranded cloud-shadow. Over these 
marshes, level as water, but without its glare, and with softer and 
more soothing gradations of perspective, the eye was carried to a 
horizon of softly-rounded hills. To your left hand, upon the Old 
Road, you saw some half-dozen dignified old houses of the colonial 
time, all comfortably fronting southward. If it were spring-time, 
the rows of horse-chestnuts along the fronts of these houses showed, 
through every crevice of their dark heap of foliage, and on the end 
of every drooping limb, a cone of pearly flowers, while the hill be- 
hind was white or rosy with the crowding blooms of various fruit- 
trees. There is no sound, unless a horseman clatters over the 
loose planks of the bridge, while his antipodal shadow glides 
silently over the mirrored bridge below. 
— James RussELL LowELt: Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


WALDEN POND 


The scenery of Walden is on a humble scale, and, though very 
beautiful, does not approach to grandeur, nor can it much concern 
one who has not long frequented it or lived by its shore; yet this 
pond is so remarkable for its depth and purity as to merit a par- 
ticular description. It is a clear and deep green well, half a mile 
long and a mile and three quarters in circumference, and contains 
about sixty-one and a half acres; a perennial spring in the midst 
of pine and oak woods, without any visible inlet or outlet except 
by the clouds and evaporation. The surrounding hills rise ab- 
ruptly from the water to the height of forty to eighty feet, though 
- on the south-east and east they attain to about one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty feet respectively, within a quarter and a 
third of a mile. They are exclusively woodland. All our Con- 
cord waters have two colors at least; one when viewed at a dis- 
tance, and another, more proper, close at hand. The first depends 
more on the light, and follows the sky. In clear weather, in 
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summer, they appear blue at a little distance, especially if agitated, 
and at a great distance all appear alike. In stormy weather they 
are sometimes of a dark slate color. The sea, however, is said to 
be blue one day and green another without any perceptible change 
in the atmosphere. I have seen our river, when, the landscape 
being covered with snow, both water and ice were almost as green 
as grass. Some consider blue ‘‘to be the color of pure water, 
whether liquid or solid.” But, looking directly down into our 
waters from a boat, they are seen to be of very different colors. 
Walden is blue at one time and green at another, even from the 
same point of view. Lying between the earth and the heavens, it 
partakes of the color of both. Viewed from a hill-top it reflects 
the color of the sky; but near at hand it is of a yellowish tint next 
the shore where you can see the sand, then a light green, which 
gradually deepens to a uniform dark green in the body of the pond. 
In some lights, viewed even from a hill-top, it is of a vivid green 
next the shore. Some have referred this to the reflection of the 
verdure; but it is equally green there against the railroad sand- 
bank, and in the spring, before the leaves are expanded, and it may 
be simply the result of the prevailing blue mixed with the yellow of 
the sand. Such is the color of its iris. This is that portion, also, 
where in the spring, the ice being warmed by the heat of the sun 
reflected from the bottom, and also transmitted through the earth, 
melts first and forms a narrow canal about the still frozen middle. 
Like the rest of our waters, when much agitated, in clear weather, 
so that the surface of the waves may reflect the sky at the right 
angle, or because there is more light mixed with it, it appears at a 
little distance of a darker blue than the sky itself; and at such a 
time, being on its surface, and looking with divided vision, so as to 
see the reflection, I have discerned a matchless and indescribable 
light blue, such as watered or changeable silks and sword blades 
suggest, more cerulean than the sky itself, alternating with the 
original dark green on the opposite sides of the waves, which last 
appeared but muddy in comparison. It is a vitreous greenish 
blue, as I remember it, like those patches of the winter sky seen 
through cloud vistas in the west before sundown. Yet a single 
glass of its water held up to the light is as colorless as an equal 
quantity of air. It is well known that a large plate of glass will 
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have a green tint, owing, as the makers say, to its “body,” but a 
small piece of the same will be colorless. How large a body of 
Walden water would be required to reflect a green tint I have never 
proved. The water of our river is black or a very dark brown to 
one looking directly down on it, and, like that of most ponds, im- 
parts to the body of one bathing in it a yellowish tinge; but this 
water is of such crystalline purity that the body of the bather 
appears of an alabaster whiteness, still more unnatural, which, as 
the limbs are magnified and distorted withal, produces a monstrous 
effect, making fit studies for a Michael Angelo. . . 

The shore is composed of a belt of smooth rounded white stones 
like paving-stones, excepting one or two short sand beaches, and 
is so steep that in many places a single leap will carry you into 
water over your head; and were it not for its remarkable trans- 
parency, that would be the last to be seen of its bottom till it rose 
on the opposite side. Some think it is bottomless. It is nowhere 
muddy, and a casual observer would say that there were no weeds 
at all in it; and of noticeable plants, except in the little meadows | 
recently overflowed, which do not properly belong to it, a closer 
scrutiny does not detect a flag nor a bulrush, nor even a lily, yel- 
low or white, but only a few small heart-leaves and potamogetons, 
and perhaps a water-target or two; all which however a bather 
might not perceive; and these plants are clean and bright like 
the element they grow in. The stones extend a rod or two into 
the water, and then the bottom is pure sand, except in the deep- 
est parts, where there is usually a little sediment, probably from 
the decay of the leaves which have been wafted on to it so many 
successive falls, and a bright green weed is brought up on anchors 
even in midwinter. 

We have one other pond just like this, White Pond, in Nine 
Acre Corner, about two and a half miles westerly; but, though 
I am acquainted with most of the ponds within a dozen miles of 
this centre, I do not know a third of this pure and well-like char- 
acter. Successive nations perchance have drank at, admired, 
and fathomed it, and passed away, and still its water is green and 
pellucid as ever. Not an intermitting spring! Perhaps on that 
spring morning when Adam and Eve were driven out of Eden 
Walden Pond was already in existence, and even then breaking 
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up in a gentle spring rain accompanied with mist and a southerly 
wind, and covered with myriads of ducks and geese, which had 
not heard of the fall, when still such pure lakes sufficed them. 
Even then it had commenced to rise and fall, and had clarified its 
waters and colored them of the hue they now wear, and obtained 
a patent of Heaven to be the only Walden Pond in the world and 
distiller of celestial dews. Who knows in how many unremem- 
bered nations’ literatures this has been the Castalian Fountain ? 
or what nymphs presided over it in the Golden Age? It is a 
gem of the first water which Concord wears in her coronet. 
— Henry Davin THoreavu: Walden. 


CHRISTMAS Day IN LONDON 


The house fronts looked black enough, and the windows blacker, 
contrasting with the smooth white sheet of snow upon the roofs, 
and with the dirtier-snow upon the ground; which last deposit 
had been ploughed up in deep furrows by the heavy wheels of 
carts and wagons; furrows that crossed and recrossed each other 
hundreds of times where the great streets branched off; and made 
intricate channels, hard to trace, in the thick yellow mud and icy - 
water. The sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were choked 
up with a dingy mist, half thawed, half frozen, whose heavier 
particles descended in a shower of sooty atoms, as if all the chim- 
neys in Great Britain had, by one consent, caught fire, and were 
blazing away to their dear hearts’ content. There was nothing 
very cheerful in the climate or the town, and yet was there an 
air of cheerfulness abroad that the clearest summer air and 
brightest summer sun might have endeavoured to diffuse in vain. 

For the people who were shovelling away on the house-tops 
were jovial and full of glee, calling out to one another from the 
parapets, and now and then exchanging a facetious snowball, — 
better-natured missile far than many a wordy jest, — laughing 
heartily if it went right, and not less heartily if it went wrong. 
The poulterers’ shops were still half open, and the fruiterers’ 
were radiant in their glory. There were great, round, pot-bellied 
baskets of chestnuts, shaped like the waistcoats of jolly old gentle- 
men, lolling at the doors, and tumbling out into the street in their 
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apoplectic opulence. There were ruddy, brown-faced, broad- 
girthed Spanish onions, shining in the fatness of their growth like 
Spanish friars, and winking from their shelves in wanton slyness 
at the girls as they went by and glanced demurely at the hung-up 
mistletoe. There were pears and apples, clustered high in bloom- 
ing pyramids; there were bunches of grapes, made, in the shop- 
keepers’ benevolence, to dangle from conspicuous hooks, that 
people’s mouths might water gratis as they passed; there were 
piles of filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their fragrance, 
ancient walks among the woods, and pleasant shufflings ankle 
deep through withered leaves;. there were Norfolk biffins, squab 
and swarthy, setting off the yellow of the oranges and lemons, 
and, in the great compactness of their juicy persons, urgently 
entreating and beseeching to be carried home in paper bags and 
eaten after dinner. The very gold and silver fish, set forth among 
these choice fruits in a bowl, though members of a dull and stag- 
nant-blooded race, appeared to know that there was something 
going on; and, to a fish, went gasping round and round their 
little world in slow and passionless excitement. 

The grocers’! oh, the grocers’! nearly closed, with perhaps two 
shutters down, or one; but through those gaps such glimpses! 
It was not alone that the scales descending on the counter made 
a merry sound, or that the twine and roller parted company so 
briskly, or that the canisters were rattled up and down like jug- 
gling tricks, or even that the blended scents of tea and coffee were 
so grateful to the nose, or even that the raisins were so plentiful 
and rare, the almonds so extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon 
so long and straight, the other spices so delicious, the candied 
fruits so caked and spotted with molten sugar as to make the 
coldest lookers-on feel faint, and subsequently bilious. Nor was 
it that the figs were moist and pulpy, or that the French plums 
blushed in modest tartness from their highly decorated boxes, 
or that everything was good to eat and in its Christmas dress; 
but the customers were all so hurried and so eager in the hopeful 
promise of the day, that they tumbled up against each other at 
the door, crashing their wicker baskets wildly, and left their pur- 
chases upon the counter, and came running back to fetch them, 
and committed hundreds of the like mistakes, in the best humour 
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possible; while the grocer and his people were so frank and fresh 
that the polished hearts with which they fastened their aprons 
behind might have been their own, worn outside for general in- 
spection, and for Christmas daws to peck at, if they chose. 

But soon the steeples called good “people all to church and 
chapel, and away they came, flocking through the streets in their 
best clothes, and with their gayest faces. And at the same time 
there emerged from scores of by-streets, lanes, and nameless 
turnings innumerable people, carrying their dinners to the bakers’ 
shops. The sight of these poor revellers appeared to interest 
the Spirit very much, for he stood, with Scrooge beside him, in a 
baker’s doorway, and, taking off the covers as their bearers passed, 
sprinkled incense on their dinners from his torch. And it was 
a very uncommon kind of torch, for once or twice when there 
were angry words between some dinner-carriers who had jostled 
each other, he shed a few drops of water on them from it, and 
their good-humour was restored directly. For they said, it was a 
shame to quarrel upon Christmas Day. And so it was! God 
love it, so it was! 

— CHares Dickens: A Christmas Carol. 


MONTEREY 


The Bay of Monterey has been compared by no less a person 
than General Sherman to a bent fishing-hook; and the compari- 
son, if less important than the march through Georgia, still shows 
the eye of a soldier for topography. Santa Cruz sits exposed at 
the shank; the mouth of the Salinas river is at the middle of the 
bend; and Monterey itself is cosily ensconced beside the barb. 
Thus the ancient capital of California faces across the bay, while 
the Pacific Ocean, though hidden by low hills and forest, bom- 
bards her left flank and rear with never-dying surf. In front of 
the town, the long line of sea-beach trends north and north-west, 
and then westward to enclose the bay. The waves which lap so 
quietly about the jetties of Monterey grow louder and larger in 
the distance; you can see the breakers leaping high and white 
by day; at night, the outline of the shore is traced in transparent 
silver by the moonlight and the flying foam; and from all round, 
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even in quiet weather, the low, distant, thrilling roar of the Pacific 
hangs over the coast and the adjacent country like smoke above 
a battle. 

These long beaches are enticing to the idle man. It would 
be hard to find a walk more solitary and at the same time more 
exciting to the mind. Crowds of ducks and sea-gulls hover over 
the sea. Sandpipers trot in and out by troops after the retiring 
waves, trilling together in a chorus of infinitesimal song. Strange 
sga-tangles, new to the European eye, the bones of whales, or 
sometimes a whole whale’s carcase, white with carrion-gulls, and 
poisoning the wind, lie scattered here and there along the sands. 
The waves come in slowly, vast and green, curve their translucent 
necks, and burst with a surprising uproar, that runs, waxing and 
waning, up and down the long key-board of the beach. The foam 
of these great ruins mounts in an instant to the ridge of the sand 
glacis, swiftly fleets back again, and is met and buried by the 
next breaker. The interest is perpetually fresh. On no other 
coast that I know shall you enjoy, in calm, sunny Weather, such 
beauty of changing colour, or such degree of thunder in the sound. 
The very air is more than usually salt by this Homeric deep. 

Inshore, a tract of sand-hills borders on the beach. Here and 
there a lagoon, more or less brackish, attracts the birds and 
hunters. A rough, spotty undergrowth partially conceals the 
sand. The crouching, hardy live-oaks flourish singly or in 
thickets — the kind of wood for murderers to crawl among — 
and here and there the skirts of the forest extend downward from 
the hills with a floor of turf and long aisles of pine-trees hung 
with Spaniard’s Beard. Through this quaint desert the railway 
cars drew near to Monterey from the junction at Salinas City — 
though that and so many other things are now for ever altered — 
and it was from here that you had the first view of the old township 
lying in the sands, its white windmills bickering in the chill, 
perpetual wind, and the first fogs of the evening drawing drearily 
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The one common note of all this country is the haunting pres- 
ence of the ocean. A great faint sound of breakers follows you 
high up into the inland cafions; the roar of water dwells in 
the clean, empty rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the 
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chimney; go where you will you have but to pause and listen 
to hear the voice of the Pacific. You pass out of the town to the 
southwest, and mount the hill among pine woods. Glade, 
thicket, and grove surround you. You follow winding, sandy 
tracks that lead nowhither. You see a deer; a multitude of 
quail arises. But the sound of the sea still follows you as you 
advance, like that of wind among the trees, only harsher and 
stranger to the ear; and when at length you gain the summit, 
out breaks on every hand and with freshened vigour, that same 
unending, distant, whispering rumble of the ocean; for now you 
are on the top of Monterey peninsula, and the noise no longer only 
mounts to you from behind along the beach towards Santa Cruz, but 
from your right also, round by Chinatown and Pinos lighthouse, 
and from down before you to the mouth of the Carmello river. 
The whole woodland is begirt with thundering surges. The 
silence that immediately surrounds you where you stand is not 
so much broken as it is haunted by this distant, circling rumour. 
It sets your Senses upon edge; you strain your attention; you 
are clearly and unusually conscious of small sounds near at hand; 
you walk listening like an Indian hunter; and that voice of the 
Pacific is a sort of disquieting company to you in your walk. 
—Rosert Louis Stevenson: The Old Pacific Capital, 
in Across the Plains. 


KARNAK 


Before commencing my recital, let me attempt to give an out- 
line of the topography of Thebes. The course of the Nile is 
here nearly north, dividing the site of the ancient city into almost 
equal parts. On approaching it from Kenneh, the mountain of 
Goorneh, which abuts on the river, marks the commencement 
of the western division. This mountain, a range of naked lime- 
stone crags, terminating in a pyramidal peak, gradually recedes 
to the distance of three miles from the Nile, which it again ap- 
proaches further south. Nearly the whole of the curve, which 
might be called the western wall of the city, is pierced with tombs, 
among which are those of the queens, and the grand priestly 
vaults of the Assasseef. The Valley of the Kings’ Tombs lies 
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deep in the heart of the range seven or eight miles from the river. 
After passing the corner of the mountain, the first ruin on the 
western bank is that of the temple-palace of Goorneh. More 
than a mile further, at the base of the mountain, is the Mem- 
nonium, or temple of Remeses the Great, between which and 
the Nile the two Memnonian colossi are seated on the plain. 
Nearly two miles to the south of this is the great temple of Me- 
deenet Abou, and the fragments of other edifices are met with, 
still further beyond. On the eastern bank, nearly opposite 
Goorneh, stands the temple of Karnak, about half a mile from 
the river. Eight miles eastward, at the foot of the Arabian Moun- 
tains, is the small temple of Medamot, which, however, does not 
appear to have been included in the limits of Thebes. Luxor 
is directly on the bank of the Nile, a mile and a half south of 
Karnak, and the plain extends several miles beyond it, before 
reaching the isolated range, whose three conical peaks are the 
landmarks of Thebes to voyagers on the river. 

And now we galloped forward, through a long procession of 
camels, donkeys, and Desert Arabs armed with spears, towards 
Karnak, the greatest ruin in the world, the crowning triumph of 
Egyptian power and Egyptian art. Except a broken stone here 
and there protruding through the soil, the plain is as desolate as 
if it had never been conscious of a human dwelling, and only on 
reaching the vicinity of the mud hamlet of Karnak, can the 
traveller realize that he is in Thebes. Here the camel-path drops 
into a broad excavated avenue, lined with fragments of sphinxes 
and shaded by starveling acacias. As you advance, the sphinxes 
are better preserved and remain seated on their pedestals, but 
they have all been decapitated. Though of colossal proportions, 
they are seated so close to each other, that it must have required 
nearly two thousand to form the double row to Luxor. The 
avenue finally reaches a single pylon, of majestic proportions, 
built by one of the Ptolemies, and covered with profuse hiero- 
_ glyphics. Passing through this, the sphinxes lead you to another 
pylon, followed by a pillared court and temple built by the later 
Remesides. This, I thought, while my friend was measuring 
the girth of the pillars, is a good beginning for Karnak, but it 
is certainly much less than I expect. ‘‘Taal min hennee!” 
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(come this way!) called the guide, as if reading my mind, and 
led me up the heaps of rubbish to the roof and pointed to the 
north. 

Ah, there was Karnak! Had I been blind up to this time, or 
had the earth suddenly heaved out of her breast the remains of 
the glorious temple? From all parts of the plain of Thebes I 
had seen it in the distance — a huge propylon, a shattered portico, 
and an obelisk, rising above the palms. Whence this wilderness 
of ruins, spreading so far as to seem a city rather than a temple 
—pylon after pylon, tumbling into enormous cubes of stone, 
long colonnades, supporting fragments of Titanic roofs, obelisks 
of red granite, and endless walls and avenues, branching out to 
isolated portals? Yet they stood as silently amid the accumu- 
lated rubbish of nearly four thousand years, and the sunshine 
threw its yellow lustre as serenely over the despoiled sanctuaries, 
as if it had never been otherwise, since the world began. Figures 
are of no use, in describing a place like this, but since I must 
use them, I may say that the length of the ruins before us, from 
west to east, was twelve hundred feet, and that the total circum- 
ference of Karnak, including its numerous pyle, or gateways, 
is a mile and a half. 

We mounted and rode with fast-beating hearts to the western 
or main entrance, facing the Nile. The two towers of the propy- 
lon — pyramidal masses of solid stone — are three hundred and 
twenty-nine feet in length, and the one which is least ruined, is 
nearly one hundred feet in height. On each side of the sculp- 
tured portal connecting them, is a tablet left by the French army, 
recording the geographical position of the principal Egyptian 
temples. We passed through and entered an open court, more 
than three hundred feet square, with a corridor of immense pillars 
on each side, connecting it with the towers of a second pylon, 
nearly as gigantic as the first. A colonnade of lofty shafts, lead- 
ing through the centre of the court, once united the two entrances, 
but they have all been hurled down and lay as they fell, in long 
lines of disjointed blocks, except one, which holds its solitary 
lotus-bell against the sky. Two mutilated colossi of red granite 
still guard the doorway, whose lintel-stones are forty feet in 
length. Climbing over the huge fragments which have fallen 
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from above and almost blocked up the passage, we looked down 
into the grand hall of the temple. 

I knew the dimensions of this hall, beforehand; I knew the 
number and size of the pillars, but I was no more prepared for 
the reality than those will be, who may read this account of it 
and afterwards visit Karnak for themselves. It is the great good- 
luck of travel that many things must be seen to be known. Noth- 
ing could have compensated for the loss of that overwhelming 
confusion of awe, astonishment, and delight, which came upon 
me like a flood. I looked down an avenue of twelve pillars — 
six on each side — each of which was thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference and nearly eighty feet in height. Crushing as were 
these ponderous masses of sculptured stone, the spreading bell 
of the lotus-blossoms which crowned them, clothed .them with 
an atmosphere of lightness and grace. In front, over the top of 
another pile of colossal blocks, two obelisks rose sharp and clear, 
with every emblem legible on their polished sides. On each 
side of the main aisle are seven other rows of columns, — one 
hundred and twenty-two in all,—each of which is about fifty 
feet high and twenty-seven in circumference. They have the 
Osiride form, without capitals, and do not range with the central 
shafts. In the efforts of the conquerors to overthrow them, two 
have been hurled from their places and thrown against the neigh- 
boring ones, where they still lean, as if weary with holding up the 
roof of massive sandstone. I walked alone through this hall, 
trying to bear the weight of its unutterable majesty and beauty. 
That I had been so oppressed by Dendera, seemed a weakness 
which I was resolved to conquer, and I finally succeeded in look- 
ing on Karnak with a calmness more commensurate with its sub- 
lime repose — but not by daylight. 

My ride back to Luxor, towards evening, was the next best 
thing after Karnak. The little animal I rode had become ex- 
cited by jumping over stones and sliding down sand-heaps; our 

_guide began to show his Bedouin blood by dashing at full gallop 

toward the pylons and reining in his horse at a bound; and, to 

conclude, I became infected with a lawless spirit that could not 

easily be laid. The guide’s eye sparkled when I proposed a race. 

We left my friend and the water-carriers, bounded across the 
D 
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avenue of sphinxes, and took a smooth path leading toward the 
Desert. My mare needed but a word and a jog of the iron stir- 
rup. Away we flew, our animals stretching themselves for a long 
heat, crashing the dry dourra-stalks, clearing the water-ditches, 
and scattering on all sides the Arab laborers we met. After a 
glorious gallop of two or three miles my antagonist was fairly 
distanced; but one race would not content him,so we had a second, 
and finally a third, on the beach of Luxor. The horses belonged 
to him, and it was a matter of indifference which was the swiftest; 
he raced merely for the delight of it, and so did I. 

The same gallant mare was ready for me at night. It was pre- 
cisely full moon, and I had determined on visiting Karnak before 
leaving. There was no one but the guide and I, he armed with 
his long spear, and I with my pistols in my belt. There was a 
wan haze in the air, and a pale halo around the moon, on each 
side of which appeared two faint mock-moons. It was a ghostly 
light, and the fresh north-wind, coming up the Nile, rustled 
solemnly in the palm-trees. We trotted silently to Karnak, and 
leaped our horses over the fragments until we reached the foot 
of the first obelisk. Here we dismounted and entered the grand 
hall of. pillars. ‘There was no sound in all the temple, and the 
guide, who seemed to comprehend my wish, moved behind me 
softly as a shadow, and spoke not a word. It needs this illumi- 
nation to comprehend Karnak. The unsightly rubbish has dis- 
appeared: the rents in the roof are atoned for by the moonlight 
they admit; the fragments shivered from the lips of the mighty 
capitals are only the crumpled edges of the flower; a maze of 
shadows hides the desolation of the courts, but every pillar and 
obelisk, pylon and propylon is glorified by the moonlight. The 
soul of Karnak is soothed and tranquillized. Its halls look upon 
you no longer with an aspect of pain and humiliation. Every 
stone seems to say: ‘‘I am not fallen, for I have defied the ages. 
I am a part of that grandeur which has never seen its peer, and 
I shall endure forever, for the world has need of me.” 

I climbed to the roof, and sat looking down into the hushed 
and awful colonnades, till I was thoroughly penetrated with their 
august and sublime expression. I should probably have remained 
all night, an amateur colossus, with my hands on my knees, had 
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not the silence been disturbed by two arrivals of romantic tour- 
ists —an Englishman and two Frenchmen. We exchanged 
salutations, and I mounted the restless mare again, touched her 
side with the stirrup, and sped back to Luxor. The guide gal- 
loped beside me, occasionally hurling his spear into the air and 
catching it as it fell, delighted with my readiness to indulge his 
desert whims. I found the captain and sailors all ready and 
my friend smoking his pipe on deck. In half an hour we had 
left Thebes. 
— BayarD Taytor: A Journey to Central Africa. 


THE ALHAMBRA 


We now found ourselves in a deep narrow ravine, filled with 
beautiful groves, with a steep avenue, and various footpaths 
winding through it, bordered with stone seats, and ornamented 
with fountains. To our left we beheld the towers of the Alham- 
bra beetling above us; to our right, on the opposite side of the 
ravine, we were equally dominated by rival towers on a rocky 
eminence. These, we were told, were the Torres Vermejos, or 
vermilion towers, so called from their ruddy hue. No one knows 
their origin. They are of a date much anterior to the Alhambra: 
some suppose them to have been built by the Romans; others, 
by some wandering colony of Phoenicians. Ascending the steep 
and shady avenue, we arrived at the foot of a huge square Moorish 
tower, forming a kind of barbican, through which passed the 
main entrance to the fortress. Within the barbican was another 
group of veteran invalids, one mounting guard at the portal, 
while the rest, wrapped in their tattered cloaks, slept on the stone 
benches. This portal is called the Gate of Justice, from the 
tribunal held within its porch during the Moslem domination, 
for the immediate trial of petty causes: a custom common to 
the Oriental nations, and occasionally alluded to in the Sacred 
‘Scriptures. ‘‘ Judges and officers shalt thou make thee im all thy 
gates, and they shall judge the people with just judgment.” 

The great vestibule, or porch of the gate, is formed by an im- 
mense Arabian arch, of the horseshoe form, which springs to half 
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the height of the tower. On the keystone of this arch is engraven 
a gigantic hand. Within the vestibule, on the keystone of the 
portal, is sculptured, in like manner, a gigantic key. ... Ac- 
cording to Mateo, it was a tradition handed down from the oldest 
inhabitants, and which he had from his father and grandfather, 
that the hand and key were magical devices on which the fate of 
the Alhambra depended. The Moorish king who built it was a 
great magician, or, as some believed, had sold himself to the 
devil, and had laid the whole fortress under a magic spell. By 
this means it had remained standing for several hundred years, in 
defiance of storms and earthquakes, while almost all other build- 
ings of the Moors had fallen to ruin and disappeared. This spell, 
the tradition went on to say, would last until the hand on the 
outer arch should reach down and grasp the key, when the whole 
pile would tumble to pieces, and all the treasures buried be- 
neath it by the Moors would be revealed. 

Notwithstanding this ominous prediction, we ventured to pass 
through the spell-bound gateway, feeling some little assurance 
against magic art in the protection of the Virgin, a statue of whom 
we observed above the portal. 

After passing through the barbican, we ascended a narrow lane, 
winding between walls, and came on an open esplanade within 
the fortress, called the Plaza de los Algibes, or Place of the Cis- 
terns, from great reservoirs which undermine it, cut in the living 
rock by the Moors to receive the water brought by conduits from 
the Darro, for the supply of the fortress. Here, also, is a well of 
immense depth, furnishing the purest and coldest of water, — 
another monument of the delicate taste of the Moors, who were 
indefatigable in their exertions to obtain that element in its crystal 
purity. 

In front of this esplanade is the splendid pile commenced by 
Charles V., and intended, it is said, to eclipse the residence of the 
Moorish kings. Much of the Oriental edifice intended for the 
winter season was demolished to make way for this massive pile. 
The grand entrance was blocked up; so that the present entrance 
to the Moorish palace is through a simple and almost humble 
portal in a corner. With all the massive grandeur and architec- 
tural merit of the palace of Charles V., we regarded it as an arro- 
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gant intruder, and passing by it with a feeling almost of scorn, 
rang at the Moslem portal. 

While waiting for admittance, our self-imposed cicerone, Mateo 
Ximenes, informed us that the royal palace was intrusted to the 
care of a worthy old maiden dame called Dofia, Antonia-Molina, 
but who, according to Spanish custom, went by the more neigh- 
borly appellation of Tia Antonia (Aunt Antonia), who maintained 
the Moorish halls and gardens in order and showed them to stran- 
gers. While we were talking, the door was opened by a plump 
little black-eyed Andalusian damsel, whom Mateo addressed 
as Dolores, but who from her bright looks and cheerful disposi- 
tion evidently merited a merrier name. Mateo informed me in a 
whisper that she was the niece of Tia Antonia, and I found she 
was the good fairy who was to conduct us through the enchanted 
palace. Under her guidance we crossed the threshold, and were 
at once transported, as if by magic wand, into other times and an 
Oriental realm, and were treading the scenes of Arabian story. 
Nothing could be in greater contrast than the unpromising exte- 
rior of the pile with the scene now before us. We found ourselves 
in a vast patio or court, one hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
upwards of eighty feet in breadth, paved with white marble, and 
decorated at each end with light Moorish peristyles, one of which 
supported an elegant gallery of fretted architecture. Along the 
mouldings of the cornices and on various parts of the walls were 
escutcheons and ciphers, and Cufic and Arabic characters in 
high relief, repeating the pious mottoes of the Moslem monarchs, 
the builders of the Alhambra, or extolling their grandeur and 
munificence. Along the centre of the court extended an immense 
basin or tank (estanque) a hundred and twenty-four feet in length, 
twenty-seven in breadth, and five in depth, receiving its water 
from two marble vases. Hence it is called the Court of the 
Alberca (from al Beerkah, the Arabic for a pond or tank). Great 
numbers of gold-fish were to be seen gleaming through the waters 
‘of the basin, and it was bordered by hedges of roses. 

Passing from the court of the Alberca under a Moorish arch- 
way, we entered the renowned Court of Lions. No part of the 
edifice gives a more complete idea of its original beauty than this, 
for none has suffered so little from the ravages of time. In the 
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centre stands the fountain famous in song and story. The ala- 
baster basins still shed their diamond drops; the twelve lions 
which support them, and give the court its name, still cast forth 
crystal streams as in the days of Boabdil. The lions, however, 
are unworthy of their fame, being of miserable sculpture, the work 
probably of some Christian captive. The court is laid out in 
flower-beds, instead of its ancient and appropriate pavement of 
tiles or marble; the alteration, an instance of bad taste, was made 
by the French when in possession of Granada. Round the four 
sides of the court are light Arabian arcades of open filigree work 
supported by slender pillars of white marble, which it is supposed 
were originally gilded. The architecture, like that in most parts 
of the interior of the palace, is characterized by elegance, rather 
than grandeur, bespeaking a delicate and graceful taste, and a 
disposition to indolent enjoyment. When one looks upon the 
fairy traces of the peristyles, and the apparently fragile fretwork 
of the walls, it is difficult to believe that so much has survived 
the wear and tear of centuries, the shocks of earthquakes, the 
violence of war, and the quiet, though no less baneful, pilferings 
of the tasteful traveller: it is almost sufficient to excuse the popular 
tradition, that the whole is protected by a magic charm. 

On one side of the court a rich portal opens into the hall of the 
Abencerrages: so called from the gallant cavaliers of that illus- 
trious line who were here perfidiously massacred. There are some 
who doubt the whole story, but our humble cicerone Mateo pointed 
out the very wicket of the portal through which they were intro- 
duced one by one into the Court of Lions, and the white marble 
fountain in the centre of the hall beside which they were beheaded. 
He showed us also certain broad ruddy stains on the pavement, 
traces of their blood, which, according to popular belief, can never 
be effaced. 

Finding we listened to him apparently with easy faith, he 
added, that there was often heard at night, in the Court of Lions, 
a low confused sound, resembling the murmuring of a multitude, 
and now and then a faint tinkling, like the distant clank of chains. 
These sounds were made by the spirits of the murdered Aben- 
cerrages; who nightly haunt the scene of their suffering and 
invoke the vengeance of Heaven on their destroyer. 
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The sounds in question had no doubt been produced, as I had 
afterwards an opportunity of ascertaining, by the bubbling cur- 
rents and tinkling falls of water conducted under the pavement 
through pipes and channels to supply the fountains; but I was 
too considerate to intimate such an idea to the humble chronicler 
of the Alhambra. 

Immediately opposite the hall of the Abencerrages a portal, 
richly adorned, leads into a hall of less tragical associations. It 
is light and lofty, exquisitely graceful in its architecture, paved 
with white marble, and bears the suggestive name of the Hall of 
the Two Sisters. Some destroy the’ romance of the name by 
attributing it to two enormous slabs of alabaster, which lie side by 
side, and form a great part of the pavement; an opinion strongly 
supported by Mateo Ximenes. Others are disposed to give the 
name a more poetical significance, as the vague memorial of 
Moorish beauties who once graced this hall, which was evidently 
a part of the royal harem. This opinion I was happy to find 
entertained by our little bright-eyed guide, Dolores, who pointed 
to a balcony over an inner porch; which gallery, she had been 
told, belonged to the women’s apartment. ‘‘You see, sefior,” 
said she, “‘it is all grated and latticed, like the gallery in a convent 
chapel where the nuns hear mass; for the Moorish kings,” added 
she, indignantly, “‘shut up their wives just like nuns.” 

The latticed ‘‘jalousies,” in fact, still remain, whence the dark- 
eyed beauties of the harem might gaze unseen upon the zambras 
and other dances and entertainments of the hall below. 

On each side of this hall are recesses or alcoves for ottomans 
and couches, on which the voluptuous lords of the Alhambra 
indulged in that dreamy repose so dear to the Orientalists. A 
cupola or lantern admits a tempered light from above and a free 
circulation of air; while on one side is heard the refreshing sound 
of waters from the fountain of the lions, and on the other side 
the soft plash from the basin in the garden of Lindaraxa. 

It is impossible to contemplate this scene so perfectly Oriental 
without feeling the early associations of Arabian romance, and 
almost expecting to see the white arm of some mysterious princess 
beckoning from the gallery, or some dark eye sparkling through 
the lattice. The abode of beauty is here, as if it had been 
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inhabited but yesterday; but where are the two sisters; where the 
Zoraydas and Lindaraxas ! 

An abundant supply of water, brought from the mountains by 
old Moorish aqueducts, circulates throughout the palace, supply- 
ing its baths and fishpools, sparkling in jets within its halls, or 
murmuring in channels along the marble pavements. When it 
has paid its tribute to: the royal pile, and visited its gardens and 
parterres, it flows down the long avenue leading to the city, tin- 
kling in rills, gushing in fountains, and maintaining a perpetual 
verdure in those groves that embower and beautify the whole hill 
of the Alhambra. 

Those only who have sojourned in the ardent climates of the 
South, can appreciate the delights of an abode, combining the 
breezy coolness of the mountain with the freshness and verdure 
of the valley. While the city below pants with the noontide heat, 
and the parched Vega trembles to the eye, the delicate airs from 
the Sierra Nevada play through these lofty halls, bringing with 
them the sweetness of the surrounding gardens. Everything 
invites to that indolent repose, the bliss of southern climes; and 
while the half-shut eye looks out from shaded balconies upon the 
glittering landscape, the ear is lulled by the rustling of groves, 
and the murmur of running streams. 

— WASHINGTON IRvinG: The Alhambra. 


A Birp’s-EYE VIEW 


The charts of the world which have been drawn up by modern 
science have thrown into a narrow space the expression of a vast 
amount of knowledge, but I have never yet seen any one pictorial 
enough to enable the spectator to imagine the kind of contrast in 
physical character which exists between Northern and Southern 
countries. We know the differences in detail, but we have not 
that broad glance and grasp which would enable us to feel them 
in their fulness. We know that gentians grow on the Alps, and 
olives on the Apennines; but we do not enough conceive for our- 
selves that variegated mosaic of the world’s surface which a bird 
sees in its migration, that difference between the district of the 
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gentian and of the olive which the stork and the swallow see far 
off, as they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, try 
to raise ourselves even above the level of their flight, and imagine 
the Mediterranean lying beneath us like an irregular lake, and 
all its ancient promontories sleeping in the sun: here and there 
an angry spot of thunder, a grey stain of storm, moving upon the 
burning field; and here and there a fixed wreath of white volcano 
smoke, surrounded by its circle of ashes; but for the most part a 
great peacefulness of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and Spain, 
laid like pieces of a golden pavement into the sea-blue, chased, 
as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy beaten work of mountain 
chains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens, and flowers 
heavy with frankincense, mixed among masses of laurel, and 
orange and plumy palm, that abate with their grey-green shadows 
the burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of porphyry 
sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass farther towards the 
north, until we see the orient colours change gradually into a vast 
belt of rainy green, where the pastures of Switzerland, and poplar 
valleys of France, and dark forests of the Danube and Carpa- 
thians stretch from the mouths of the Loire to those of the Volga, 
seen through clefts in grey swirls of rain-cloud and flaky veils of 
the mist of the brooks, spreading low along the pasture lands: 
and then, farther north still, to see the earth heave into mighty 
masses of leaden rock and heathy moor, bordering with a broad 
waste of gloomy purple that belt of field and wood, and splintering 
into irregular and grisly islands amidst the northern seas, beaten 
by storm and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses 
of contending tide, until the roots of the last forests fail from 
among the hill ravines, and the hunger of the north wind bites 
their peaks into barrenness; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable 
like iron, sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of the 
polar twilight. And, having once traversed in thought its grada- 
tion of the zoned iris of the earth in all its material vastness, let 
' us go down nearer to it, and watch the parallel change in the belt 
of animal life: the multitudes of swift and brilliant creatures 
that glance in the air and sea, or tread the sands of the southern 
zone; striped zebras and spotted leopards, glistening serpents, 
and birds arrayed in purple and scarlet. Let us contrast their 
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delicacy and brilliancy of colour, and swiftness of motion, with the 
frost-cramped strength, and shaggy covering, and dusky plumage 
of the northern tribes; contrast the Arabian horse with the Shet- 
land, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and bear, the antelope 
with the elk, the bird of paradise with the osprey: and then, 
submissively acknowledging the great laws by which the earth 
and all that it bears are ruled throughout their being, let us not 
condemn, but rejoice at the expression by man of his own rest 
in the statutes of the lands that gave him birth. Let us watch 
him with reverence as he sets side by side the burning gems, and 
smooths with soft sculpture the jasper pillars, that are to reflect 
a ceaseless sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky: but not with 
less reverence let us stand by him, when, with rough strength 
and hurried stroke, he smites an uncouth animation out of the 
rocks, which he has torn from among the moss of the moorland, 
and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress and 
rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as wild and 
wayward as the northern sea; creations of ungainly shape 
and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life; fierce as the winds that 
beat, and changeful as the clouds that shade them. 
— Joun Ruskin: Stones of Venice (Vol. ii, Chapter 6). 


St. Marxk’s 


And now I wish that the reader, before I bring him into St. 
Mark’s Place, would imagine himself for a little time in a quiet 
English cathedral town, and walk with me to the west front of 
its cathedral. Let us go together up the more retired street, at 
the end of which we can see the pinnacles of one of the towers, 
and then through the low grey gateway, with its battlemented top 
and small latticed window in the centre, into the inner private- 
looking road or close, where nothing goes in but the carts of the 
tradesmen who supply the bishop and the chapter, and where 
there are little shaven grassplots, fenced in by neat rails, before 
old-fashioned groups of somewhat diminutive and excessively 
trim houses, with little oriel and bay windows jutting out here 
and there, and deep wooden cornices and eaves painted cream 
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colour and white, and small porches to their doors in the shape of 
cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable wooden gables 
warped a little on one side; and so forward till we come to larger 
houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with gardens 
behind them, and fruit walls, which show here and there, 
among the nectarines, the vestiges of an old cloister arch or shaft, 
and looking in front on the cathedral square itself, laid out in 
rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, 
especially on the sunny side where the canons’ children are walk- 
ing with their nursery-maids. And so, taking care not to tread 
on the grass, we will go along the straight walk to the west front, 
and there stand for a time, looking up at its deep-pointed porches 
and the dark places between their pillars, where there were statues 
once, and where the fragments, here and there, of a stately figure 
are still left, which has in it the likeness of a king, perhaps indeed 
a king on earth, perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven; and 
so higher and higher up to the great mouldering wall of rugged 
sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and grey, and grisly 
with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and 
swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured on their 
stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold; 
and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above that the eye 
loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, though they are 
rude and strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying black points, 
now closing, now scattering, and now settling suddenly into in- 
visible places among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless 
birds that fill the whole square with that strange clangour of theirs, 
so harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary 
coast between the cliffs and sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning of all its 
small formalisms, mixed with its serene sublimity. Estimate its 
secluded, continuous, drowsy felicities, and its evidence of the 
sense and steady performance of such kind of duties as can be 
regulated by the cathedral clock; and weigh the influence of 
those dark towers on all who have passed through the lonely 
square at their feet for centuries, and on all who have seen them 
rising far away over the wooded plain, or catching on their square 
masses the last rays of the sunset, when the city at their feet was 
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indicated only by the mist at the bend of the river. And then let 
us quickly recollect that we are in Venice, and land at the extremity 
of the Calle Lunga San Moise, which may be considered as there 
answering to the secluded street that led us to our English cathe- 
dral gateway. 

We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven feet wide where 
it is widest, full of people, and resonant with cries of itinerant 
salesmen, —a shriek in their beginning, and dying away into a 
kind of brazen ringing, all the worse for its confinement between 
the high houses of the passage along which we have to make our 
way. Overhead an inextricable confusion of rugged shutters, 
and iron balconies and chimney flues pushed out on brackets to 
save room, and arched windows with projecting sills of Istrian 
stone, and gleams of green leaves here and there where a fig-tree 
branch escapes over a lower wall from some inner cortile, leading 
the eye up to the narrow stream of blue sky high overall. On each 
side, a row of shops, as densely set as may be, occupying, in fact, in- 
tervals between the square stone shafts, about eight feet high, which 
carry the first floors: intervals of which one is narrow and serves 
as a door; the other is, in the more respectable shops, wainscoted 
to the height of the counter and glazed above, but in those of the 
poorer tradesmen left open to the ground, and the wares laid on 
benches and tables in the open air, the light in all cases entering 
at the front only, and fading away in a few feet from the threshold 
into a gloom which the eye from without cannot penetrate, but 
which is generally broken by a ray or two from a feeble lamp at 
the back of the shop, suspended before a print of the Virgin. The 
less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp unlighted, and is 
contented with a penny print; the more religious one has his 
print coloured and set in a little shrine with a gilded or figured 
fringe, with perhaps a faded flower or two on each side, and his 
lamp burning brilliantly. Here at the fruiterer’s, where the dark- 
green water-melons are heaped upon the counter like cannon-balls, 
the Madonna has a tabernacle of fresh laurel leaves; but the 
pewterer next door has let his lamp out, and there is nothing to be 
seen in his shop but the dull gleam of the studded patterns on the 
copper pans, hanging from his roof in the darkness. Next comes 
a “Vendita Frittole e Liquori,” ! where the Virgin, enthroned in a 
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very humble manner beside a tallow candle on a back shelf, pre- 
sides over certain ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to 
be defined or enumerated. But a few steps farther on, at the 
regular wine-shop of the calle, where we are offered “Vino Nos- 
trani a Soldi 28.32,” * the Madonna is in great glory, enthroned 
above ten or a dozen large red casks of three-year-old vintage, and 
flanked by goodly ranks of bottles of Maraschino, and two crimson 
lamps; and for the evening, when the gondoliers will come to 
drink out, under her auspices, the money they have gained during 
the day, she will have a whole chandelier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the Black Eagle, 
and, glancing as we pass through the square door of marble, 
deeply moulded in the outer wall, we see the shadows of its pergola 
of vines resting on an ancient well, with a pointed shield carved 
on its side; and so presently emerge on the bridge and Campo 
San Moisé, whence to the entrance into St. Mark’s Place, called 
the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the square), the Venetian character 
is nearly destroyed, first by the frightful facade of San Moise, 
which we will pause at another time to examine, and then by the 
modernizing of the shops as they near the piazza, and the min- 
gling with the lower Venetian populace of lounging groups of 
English and Austrians. We will push fast through them into the 
shadow of the pillars at the end of the ‘‘ Bocca di Piazza,” and then 
we forget them all; for between those pillars there opens a great 
light, and, in the midst of it, as we advance slowly, the vast tower 
of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level field of 
chequered stones; and, on each side, the countless arches prolong 
themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular 
houses that pressed together above us in the dark alley had been 
struck back into sudden obedience and lovely order, and all 
their rude casements and broken walls had been transformed 
into arches charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted shafts of 
delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of ordered 

‘arches there rises a vision out of the earth, and all the great square 
seems to have opened from it in a kind of awe, that we may see 
it far away; —a multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered 
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into a long, low pyramid of coloured light; a treasure-heap, it 
seems, partly of gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, 
hollowed beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair 
mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber 
and delicate as ivory, — sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm 
leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds clinging 
and fluttering among the branches, all twined together into an 
endless network of buds and plumes; and, in the midst of it, 
the solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and 
leaning to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct 
among the gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves 
beside them, interrupted and dim, like the morning light as it 
faded back among the branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls of the porches 
there are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and 
deep-green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, 
that half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatralike, 
“their bluest veins to kiss” — the shadow, as it steals back from 
them, revealing line after line of azure undulation, as a receding 
tide leaves the waved sand; their capitals rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus 
and vine, and mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the 
Cross;, and above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous 
chain of language and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, 
and the labours of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth; and above these, another range of glittering pinnacles, 
mixed with white arches edged with scarlet flowers, — a confusion 
of delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen 
blazing in their breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s 
Lion, lifted on a blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if in 
ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss 
themselves far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculp- 
tured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost- 
bound before they fell, and the .sea-nymphs had inlaid them 
with coral and amethyst. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and this, what an 
interval! There is a type of it in the very birds that haunt them; 
for, instead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, 
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drifting on the bleak upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full of 
doves, that nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at every motion, with 
the tints, hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for seven 
hundred years. 

— JoHN Ruskin: Stones of Venice (Vol. ii, Chapter 4). 


THE STAGE COACH 


In the preceding paper I have made some general observations 
on the Christmas festivities of England, and am tempted to illus- 
trate them by some anecdotes of a Christmas passed in the coun- 
try; in perusing which I would most courteously invite my reader 
to lay aside the austerity of wisdom, and to put on that genuine 
holiday spirit which is tolerant of folly, and anxious only for 
amusement. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I rode for a 
long distance in one of the public coaches, on the day preceding 
Christmas. The coach was crowded, both inside and out, with 
passengers, who, by their talk, seemed principally bound to the 
mansions of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. It 
was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets and boxes 
of delicacies; and hares hung dangling their long ears about the 
coachman’s box, presents from distant friends for the impending 
feast. I had three fine rosy-cheeked boys for my fellow-passen- 
gers inside, full of the buxom health and manly spirit which I have 
observed in the children of this country. They were returning 
home for the holidays in high glee, and promising themselves a 
world of enjoyment. It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans 
of the little rogues, and the impracticable feats they were to per- 
form during their six weeks’ emancipation from the abhorred 
thraldom of book, birch, and pedagogue. They were full of 
,anticipations of the meeting with the family and household, 
down to the very cat and dog; and of the joy they were to give 
their little sisters by the presents with which their pockets were 
crammed; but the meeting to which they seemed to look forward 
with the greatest impatience was with Bantam, which I found 
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to be a pony, and, according to their talk, possessed of more 
virtues than any steed since. the days of Bucephalus. How he 
could trot! how he could run! and then such leaps as he would 
take — there was not a hedge in the whole country that he could 
not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the coachman, 
to whom, whenever an opportunity presented, they addressed a 
host of questions, and pronounced him one of the best fellows in 
the world. Indeed, I could not but notice the more than ordinary 
air of bustle and importance of the coachman, who wore his hat 
a little on one side, and had a large bunch of Christmas greens 
stuck in the button-hole of his coat. He is always a personage 
full of mighty care and business, but he is particularly so during 
this season, having so many commissions to execute in conse- 
quence of the great interchange of presents. And here, perhaps, 
it may not be unacceptable to my untravelled readers, to have a 
sketch that may serve as a general representation of this very 
numerous and important class of functionaries, who have a dress, 
a manner, a language, an air, peculiar to themselves, and preva- 
lent throughout the fraternity; so that, wherever an English 
stage coachman may be seen, he cannot be mistaken for one of 
any other craft or mystery. 

He ‘has commonly a broad, full face, curiously mottled with 
red, as if the blood had been forced by hard feeding into every 
vessel of the skin; he is swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent 
potations of malt liquors, and his bulk is still further increased 
by a multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like a cauliflower, 
the upper one reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat; a huge roll of colored handkerchief about his 
neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in at the bosom; and has in 
summer time a large bouquet of flowers in his button-hole; the 
present, most probably, of some enamoured country lass. His 
waistcoat is commonly of some bright color, striped, and his 
small clothes extend far below the knees, to meet a pair of jockey 
boots which reach half way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision; he has a 
pride in having his clothes of excellent materials; and, notwithstand- 
ing the seeming grossness of his appearance, there is still discern- 
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ible that neatness and propriety of person, which is almost inherent 
in an Englishman. He enjoys great consequence and considera- 
tion along the road; has frequent conferences with the village 
housewives, who look upon him as a man of great trust and 
dependence; and he seems to have a good understanding with 
every bright-eyed country lass. The moment he arrives where the 
horses are to be changed, he throws down the reins with some- 
thing of an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of the hostler; 
his duty being merely to drive from one stage to another. When 
off the box, his hands are thrust into the pockets of his great coat, 
and he rolls about the inn yard with an air of the most absolute 
lordliness. Here he is generally surrounded by an admiring 
throng of hostlers, stable-boys, shoeblacks, and those nameless 
hangers-on, that infest inns and taverns, and run errands, and do 
all kinds of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening on the drippings 
of the kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room. These all look 
- up to him as to an oracle; treasure up his cant phrases; echo his 
opinions about horses and other topics of jockey lore; and, above 
all, endeavor to imitate his air and carriage. Every ragamuffin 
that has a coat to his back, thrusts his hands in the pockets, rolls 
in his gait, talks slang, and is an embryo Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity that reigned 
in my own mind, that I fancied I saw cheerfulness in every counte- 
nance throughout the journey. A stage coach, however, carries 
animation always with it, and puts the world in motion as it whirls 
along. The horn, sounded at the entrance of a village, produces a 
general bustle. Some hasten forth to meet friends; some with bun- 
dles and bandboxes to secure places, and in the hurry of the moment 
can hardly take leave of the group that accompanies them. In the 
mean time, the coachman has a world of small commissions to 
execute. Sometimes he delivers a hare or pheasant; sometimes 
jerks a small parcel or newspaper to the door of a public house; 
and sometimes, with knowing leer and words of sly import, hands 
to some half-blushing, half-laughing housemaid an odd-shaped 
billet-doux from some rustic admirer. As the coach rattles through 
the village, every one runs to the window, and you have glances 
on every side of fresh country faces and blooming giggling girls. 
At the corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and wise men, 
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who take their stations there for the important purpose of seeing 
company pass; but the sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, 
to whom the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of much 
speculation. The smith, with the horse’s heel in his lap, pauses 
as the vehicle whirls by; the cyclops round the anvil suspend their 
ringing hammers, and suffer the iron to grow cool; and the sooty 
spectre, in brown paper cap, laboring at the bellows, leans on the 
handle for a moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to heave 
a long-drawn sigh, while he glares through the murky smoke and 
sulphureous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a more than 
usual animation to the country, for it seemed to me as if everybody 
was in good looks and good spirits. Game, poultry, and other 
luxuries of the table, were in brisk circulation in the villages; 
the grocers’, butchers’ and fruiterers’ shops were thronged with 
customers. The housewives were stirring briskly about, putting 
their dwellings in order; and the glossy branches of holly, with - 
their bright-red berries, began to appear at the windows. The 
scene brought to mind an old writer’s account of Christmas 
preparations : — “‘Now capons and hens, beside -turkeys, geese, 
and ducks, with beef and mutton — must all die — for in twelve 
days a multitude of people will not be fed with a little. Now plums 
and spice, sugar and honey, square it among pies and broth. 
Now or never must music be in tune, for the youth must dance and 
sing to get them a heat, while the aged sit by the fire. The coun- 
try maid leaves half her market, and must be sent again, if she for- 
gets a pack of cards on Christmas eve. Great is the contention of 
holly and ivy, whether master or dame wears the breeches. Dice 
and cards benefit the butler; and if the cook do not lack wit, he 
will sweetly lick his fingers.” 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious meditation, by a shout 
from my little travelling companions. They had been looking 
out of the coach windows for the last few miles, recognizing every 
tree and cottage as they approached home, and now there was a 
general burst of joy —“‘There’s John! and there’s old Carlo! 
and there’s Bantam!” cried the happy little rogues, clapping their 
hands. 


At the end of a lane there was an old sober-looking servant in 
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livery, waiting for them; he was accompanied by a superannuated 
pointer, and by the redoubtable Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, 
with a shaggy mane and long rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly 
by the roadside, little dreaming of the bustling times that awaited 
him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the little fellows 
leaped about the steady old footman, and hugged the pointer; 
who wriggled his whole body for joy. But Bantam was the 
great object of interest; all wanted to mount at once, and it was 
with some difficulty that John arranged that they should ride by 
turns, and the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog bounding and | 
barking before him, and the others holding John’s hands; both 
talking at once, and overpowering him with questions about home, 
and with school anecdotes. I looked after them with a feeling in 
which I do not know whether pleasure or melancholy predomi- 
nated; for I was reminded of those days when, like them, I had 
neither known care nor sorrow, and a holiday was the summit 
of earthly felicity. We stopped a few moments afterwards to 
water the horses, and on resuming our route, a turn of the road 
brought us in sight of a neat country seat. I could just distinguish 
the forms of a lady and two young girls in the portico, and I saw 
my little comrades, with Bantam, Carlo, and old John, trooping 
along the carriage road. I leaned out of the coach window, in 
hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, but a grove of trees shut 
it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had determined to 
pass the night. As we drove into the great gateway of the inn, 
I saw on one side the light of a rousing kitchen fire beaming through 
a window. I entered, and admired, for the hundredth time, that 
picture of convenience, neatness, and broad honest enjoyment, 
the kitchen of an English inn. It was of spacious dimensions, 
hung round with copper and tin vessels highly polished, and 
decorated here and there with a Christmas green. Hams, tongues, 
and flitches of bacon, were suspended from the ceiling; a smoke- 
jack made its ceaseless clanking beside the fireplace, and a clock 
ticked in one corner. A well-scoured deal table extended along 
one side of the kitchen, with a cold round of beef, and other hearty 
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viands upon it, over which two foaming tankards of ale seemed 
mounting guard. ‘Travellers of inferior order were preparing to 
attack this stout repast, while others sat smoking and gossiping 
over their ale on two high-backed oaken settles beside the fire. 
Trim housemaids were hurrying backwards and forwards under 
the directions of a fresh, bustling landlady; but still seizing an 
occasional moment to exchange a flippant word, and have a rally- 
ing laugh, with the group round the fire. The scene completely 
realized Poor Robin’s humble idea of the comforts of midwinter :— 


“Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter’s silver hair ; 
A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire, 
Are things this season doth require.” 


I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise drove up to 
the door. A young gentleman stept out, and by the light of the 
lamps I caught a glimpse of a countenance which I thought I knew. 
I moved forward to get a nearer view, when his eye caught mine. . 
I was not mistaken; it was Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly good- 
humored young fellow, with whom I had once travelled on the 
continent. Our meeting was extremely cordial, for the coun- 
tenance of am old fellow-traveller always brings up the recollec- 
tion of a thousand pleasant scenes, odd adventures, and excellent 
jokes. To discuss all these in a transient interview at an inn was 
impossible; and finding that I was not pressed for time, and was 
merely making a tour of observation, he insisted that I should 
give him a day or two at his father’s country seat, to which he was 
going to pass the holidays, and which lay at a few miles distance. 
“It is better than eating a solitary Christmas dinner at an inn,” 
said he, ‘‘and I can assure you of a hearty welcome in something of 
the old-fashioned style.” His reasoning was cogent, and I must 
confess the preparation I had seen for universal festivity, and 
social enjoyment. had made me feel a little impatient of my 
loneliness. I closed, therefore, at once, with his invitation: the 
chaise drove up to the door, and in a few moments I was on my 
way to the family mansion of the Bracebridges. 

— WasHincton Irvine: The Sketch-Book. 
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THe House or UsHErR 


During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a 
singularly dreary tract of country; and at length found myself, as 
the shades of the evening drew on, within view of the melancholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was, but, with the first 
glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded 
my spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was unrelieved by 
any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with which 
the mind usually receives even the sternest natural images of the 
desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene before me — upon 
the mere house, and the simple landscape features of the domain, 
upon the bleak walls, upon the vacant eye-like windows, upon a 
few rank sedges, and upon a few white trunks of decayed trees — 
with an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly 
sensation more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium: the bitter lapse into every-day life, the hideous drop- 
ping off of the veil. ‘There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of 
the heart, an unredeemed dreariness of thought, which no goading 
of the imagination could torture into aught of the sublime. What 
was it —I paused to think — what was it that so unnerved me 
in the contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery 
all insoluble; nor could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that 
crowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back upon 
the unsatisfactory conclusion that while, beyond doubt, there are 
combinations of very simple natural objects which have the power 
of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies among 
‘considerations beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, 
that a mere different arrangement of the particulars of the scene, 
of the details of the picture, would be sufficient to modify, or per- 
haps to annihilate, its capacity for sorrowful impression, and, 
acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous brink 
of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the dwelling, 
and gazed down — but with a shudder even more thrilling than 
before — upon the remodelled and inverted images of the gray 
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sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like 
windows. ' 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to myself 
a sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had 
been one of my boon companions in boyhood; but many years 
had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately 
reached me in a distant part of the country — a letter from him — 
which in its wildly importunate nature had admitted of no other 
than a personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous agitation. 
The writer spoke of acute bodily illness, of a mental disorder which 
oppressed him, and of an earnest desire to see me, as his best and 
indeed his only personal friend, with a view of attempting, by the 
cheerfulness of my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was 
the manner in which all this, and much more, was said — it was 
the apparent heart that went with his request — which allowed me 
no room for hesitation; and I accordingly obeyed forthwith what 
I still considered a very singular summons. 

Although as boys we had been even intimate associates, yet I 
really knew little of my friend. His reserve had been always 
excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that his very 
ancient family had been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar 
sensibility of temperament, displaying itself, through long ages, 
in many works of exalted art, and manifested of late in repeated 
deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive charity, as well as in a passion- 
ate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even more than to the 
orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of musical science. 
I had learned, too, the very remarkable fact that the stem of the 
Usher race, all time-honored as it was, had put forth at no period 
any enduring branch; in other words, that the entire family lay 
in the direct line of descent, and had always, with a very trifling 
and very temporary variation, so lain. It was this deficiency, I 
considered, while running over in thought the perfect keeping of 
the character of the premises with the accredited character of the 
people, and while speculating upon the possible influence which 
the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might have exercised upon 
the other, — it was this deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and 
the consequent undeviating transmission from sire to son of the 
patrimony with the name, which had at length so identified the 
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two as to merge the original title of the estate in the quaint and 
equivocal appellation of the ‘‘ House of Usher,’’ — an appellation 
which seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who used 
it, both the family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish experi- 
ment, that of looking down within the tarn, had been to deepen 
the first singular impression. .There can be no doubt that the 
consciousness of the rapid increase of my superstition — for why 
should I not so term it ? — served mainly to accelerate the increase 
itself. Such, I have long known, is the paradoxical law of all 
sentiments having terror as a basis. And it might have been for 
this reason only, that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the house 
itself from its image in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange 
fancy, —a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but mention it to 
show the vivid force of the sensations which oppressed me. I had 
so worked upon my imagination as really to believe that about the 
whole mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar 
to themselves and their immediate vicinity: an atmosphere which 
had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up 
from the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the silent tarn; a 
pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and 
leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream, I 
scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its prin- 
cipal feature seemed to be that of an excessive antiquity. The 
discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi overspread 
the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web-work from the 
eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary dilapida- 
tion. No portion of the masonry had fallen; and there appeared 
to be a wild inconsistency between its still perfect adaptation of 
parts and the crumbling condition of the individual stones. In 
this there was much that reminded me of the specious totality of 
old wood-work which has rotted for long years in some neglected 
_ vault, with no disturbance from the breath of the external air. 
Beyond this indication of extensive decay, however, the fabric 
gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing 
observer might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, which, 
extending from the roof of the building in front, made its way 
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down the wall in a zigzag direction, until it became lost in the 
sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the 
house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I entered the 
Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence 
conducted me in silence through many dark and intricate passages 
in my progress to the studio of his master. Much that I encoun- 
tered on the way contributed, I know not how, to heighten the 
vague sentiments of which I have already spoken. While the 
objects around me — while the carvings of the ceiling, the sombre 
tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, and the 
phantasmagoric armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, were 
but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been accustomed 
from my infancy, — while I hesitated not to acknowledge how 
familiar was all this, I still wondered to find how unfamiliar were 
the fancies which ordinary images were stirring up. On one of 
the staircases I met the physician of the family. His countenance, 
I thought, wore a mingled expression of low cunning and per- 
plexity. He accosted me with trepidation and passed on. The 
valet now threw open a door and ushered me into the presence of 
his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and lofty. 
The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a 
distance from the black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible 
from within. Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made their 
way through the trellised panes, and served to render sufficiently 
distinct the more prominent objects around; the eye, however, 
struggled in vain-to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or 
the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies 
hung upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, com- 
fortless, antique, and tattered. Many books and musical instru- 
ments lay scattered about, but failed to give any vitality to the 
scene, I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air 
of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on which he had 
been lying at full length, and greeted me with a vivacious warmth 
which had much in it, I at first thought, of an overdone cordiality, 
— of the constrained effort of the ennwyé man of the world. A 
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glance, however, at his countenance, convinced me of his perfect 
sincerity. We sat down; and for some moments, while he spoke 
not, I gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. 
Surely man had never before so terribly altered, in so brief a 
period, as had Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I 
could bring myself to admit the identity of the wan being before 
me with the companion of my early boyhood. Yet the character 
of his face had been at all times remarkable. A cadaverousness 
of complexion; an eye large, liquid, and luminous beyond com- 
parison; lips somewhat thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly 
beautiful curve; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a 
breadth of nostril unusual in similar formations; a finely-moulded 
chin, speaking, in its want of prominence, of a want of moral en- 
ergy; hair of a more than web-like softness and tenuity, — these 
features, with an inordinate expansion above the regions of the 
temple, made up altogether a countenance not easily to be for- 
gotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing char- 
acter of these features; and of the expression they were wont to 
convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to whom I spoke. 
The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre 
of the eye, above all things startled and even awed me. The silken 
hair, too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, in its 
wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than fell about the face, I 
could not, even with effort, connect its arabesque expression 
with any idea of simple humanity. 
— Epcar ALLAN Por: The Fall of the House of Usher. 


THE INpDIAN’s WoRLD 


In their mode of life, they [the Ojibwas] were far more rude than 
the Iroquois, or even the southern Algonquin tribes. The totemic 
system is found among them in its most imperfect state. The 
original clans have become broken into fragments, and indefi- 

‘nitely multiplied; and many of the ancient customs of the institu- 
tion are but loosely regarded. Agriculture is little known, and, 
through summer and winter, they range the wilderness with rest- 
less wandering, now gorged to repletion, and now perishing with 
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want. In the calm days of summer, the Ojibwa fisherman pushes 
out his birch canoe upon the great inland ocean. of the north; 
and, as he gazes down into the pellucid depths, he seems like one 
balanced between earth and sky. The watchful fish-hawk circles 
above his head; and below, farther than his line will reach, he 
sees the trout glide shadowy and silent over the glimmering pebbles. 
The little islands on the verge of the horizon seem now starting 
into spires, now melting from the sight, now shaping themselves 
into a thousand fantastic forms, with the strange mirage of the 
waters; and he fancies that the evil spirits of the lake lie basking 
their serpent forms on those unhallowed shores. Again, he ex- 
plores the watery labyrinths where the stream sweeps among 
pine-tufted islands, or runs, black and deep, beneath the shadows 
of moss-bearded firs; or he drags his canoe upon the sandy beach, 
and, while his camp-fire crackles on the grass-plat, reclines be- 
neath the trees, and smokes and laughs away the sultry hours, in 
a lazy luxury of enjoyment. 

But when winter descends upon the north, sealing up the foun- 
tains, fettering the streams, and turning the green-robed forests 
to shivering nakedness, then, bearing their frail dwellings on their 
backs, the Ojibwa family wander forth into the wilderness, cheered 
only on their dreary track by the whistling of the north wind, and 
the hungry howl of wolves. By the banks of some frozen stream, 
women and children, men and dogs, lie crouched together around 
the fire. They spread their benumbed fingers over the embers, 
while the wind shrieks through the fir-trees like the gale through 
the rigging of a frigate, and the narrow concave of the wigwam 
sparkles with the frostwork of their congealed breath. In vain 
they beat the magic drum, and call upon their guardian manitoes; 
— the wary moose keeps aloof, the bear lies close in his hollow 
tree, and famine stares them in the face. And now the hunter 
can fight no more against the nipping cold and blinding sleet. 
Stiff and stark, with haggard cheek and shrivelled lip, he lies 
among the snow drifts; till, with tooth and claw, the famished 
wildcat strives in vain to pierce the frigid marble of his limbs. 
Such harsh schooling is thrown away on the incorrigible mind of 
the, northern Algonquin. He lives in misery, as his fathers lived 
before him. Still, in the brief hour of plenty he forgets the season 
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of want; and still the sleet and the snow descend upon his house- 
less head. 
— Francis PARKMAN: The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Chapter 1). 


THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS 


In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had proceeded 
rapidly; and on the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings of the 
Court commenced. There have been spectacles more dazzling 
to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than that which was then ex- 
hibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle 
so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, and 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong 
to the near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were 
collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and all 
the accomplishments which are developed by liberty and civiliza- 
tion were now displayed, with every advantage that could be de- 
rived both from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in 
the proceedings carried the mind either backward, through many 
troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations of our con- 
stitution were laid; or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, 
to dusky nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange 
gods, and writing strange characters from right to left. The 
High Court of Parliament was to sit, according to forms handed 
down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman ac- 
cused of exercising tyranny over. the lord of the holy city of 
Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclamations 
at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed 
the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the 
hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and 
melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall 
where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the 
placid courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither mili- 
tary nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with 
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grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, 
robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under 
Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of state 
attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred 
and seventy lords, three fourths of the Upper House as the 
Upper House then was, walked in solemn order from their 
usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The junior Baron 
present led the way, George [liott, Lord Heathfield, re- 
cently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar against 
the fleets and armies of France and Spain. The long proces- 
sion was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons 
of the King. Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicu- 
ous by his fine person and noble bearing. The gray old walls 
were hung with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by an 
audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of 
an orator. There were gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female 
loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round the Queen the fair- 
haired young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There the 
Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths gazed with 
admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the world 
could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imita- 
tions of the stage. There the historian of the Roman Empire 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. 
There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from 
that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of 
so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. #t had induced Parr to suspend his labours in 
that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too 
often paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still 
precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous 
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charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret plighted 
his faith. There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful 
race, the Saint Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art has rescued from the common decay. There were 
the members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and 
exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. 
Montague. And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive 
than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election 
against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the 
bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not unworthy of 
that great presence. He had ruled an extensive and populous 
country, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had so 
borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, 
and that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except 
virtue. He looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A 
person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage 
which, while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and intellectual 
forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as 
legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, 
Mens equa in arduis;* such was the aspect with which the great 
Proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards 
raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts in their 
profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; the more humane and eloquent 
Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and 
Plomer who, near twenty years later, successfully conducted in 
the same high court the defence of Lord Melville, and subse- 
quently became Vice-chancellor and Master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, 
a space has been fitted up with green benches and tables for the 
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Commons. The managers, with Burke at their head, appeared 
in full dress. ‘The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark that 
even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to 
the illustrious tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and 
sword. Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the im- 
peachment; and his commanding, copious, and sonorous elo- 
quence was wanting to that great muster of various talents. Age 
and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
prosecutor; and his friends were left without the help of his ex- 
cellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of the 
absence of these two distinguished members of the Lower House, 
the box in which the managers stood contained an array of speakers 
such as perhaps had not appeared together since the great age of 
Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, the English 
Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his reason- 
ings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagination superior 
to every orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes reveren- . 
tially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age, 
his form developed by every manly exercise, his face beaming with 
intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high- 
souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those 
who distinguish themselves in life are still contending for prizes and 
fellowships at college, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in 
Parliament. No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting 
that could set off to the height his splendid talents and his unblem- 
ished honour. At twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be 
ranked with the veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates 
of the British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. All 
who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, 
accusers. ‘To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, he 
is the sole representative of a great age which has passed away. 
But those who, within the last ten years, have listened with delight, 
till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, 
to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able 
to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men among whom 
he was not the foremost. 
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The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. The 
ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered less tedious 
than it would otherwise have been by the silver voice and just em- 
phasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. Four sittings were 
occupied by his opening speech, which was intended to be a gen- 
eral introduction to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which more than satisfied the 
highly raised expectation of the audience, he described the char- 
acter and institutions of the natives of India, recounted the cir- 
cumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, 
and set forth the constitution of the Company and of the English 
Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate to his 
hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of 
Hastings as systematically conducted in defiance of morality and 
public law. The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the reso- 
lute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccus- 
tomed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of 
the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and 
sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handker- 
chiefs were pulled out; smelling-bottles were handed round; 
hysterical sobs and screams were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, ‘‘ Therefore,” said 
he, ‘“‘hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of 
Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. I impeach him in the name of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach 
him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he 
has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he 
' has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor 


of all!” 
— Tuomas Bapincton Macautay: Warren Hastings. 
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‘TEUFELSDROCKH IN HIS WATCH-TOWER 


To the Editor of these sheets, as to a young enthusiastic Eng- 
lishman, however unworthy, Teufelsdréckh opened himself per- 
haps more than to the most.. Pity only that we could not half 
guess his importance, and scrutinize him with due power of vision ! 
We enjoyed, what not three men in Weissnichtwo could boast of, 
a certain degree of access to the Professor’s private domicile. It 
was the attic floor of the highest house in Wahngasse; and might 
truly be called the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, for it rose sheer up 
above the contiguous roofs, themselves rising from elevated 
ground. Moreover, with its windows it looked towards all the 
four Orte, or as the Scotch say, and we ought to say, Airts: the 
sitting-room itself commanded three: another came to view in 
the Schla/gemach (bed-room) at the opposite end; to say nothing 
of the kitchen, which offered two, as it were, duplicates, and show- 
ing nothing new. So that it was in fact the speculum or watch- 
tower of Teufelsdréckh; wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see 
the whole life-circulation of that considerable City; the streets 
and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving (Thun und 
Treiben), were for the most part visible there. 

“T look down into all that wasp-nest or bee-hive,”’ have we 
heard him say, ‘‘and witness their wax-laying and honey-making, 
and poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur. From the Palace 
esplanade, where music plays while Serene Highness is pleased to 
eat his victuals, down to the low lane, where in her door-sill the 
aged widow, knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to feel the after- 
noon sun, I see it all; for, except the Schlosskirche weathercock, 
no biped stands so high. Couriers arrive bestrapped and _ be- 
booted, bearing Joy and Sorrow bagged-up in pouches of leather: 
there, topladen, and with four swift horses, rolls-in the country 
Baron and his household; here, on timber-leg, the lamed Soldier 
hops painfully along,-begging alms: a thousand carriages, and 
wains, and cars, come tumbling-in with Food, with young Rus- 
ticity, and other Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, and go 
tumbling out again with Produce manufactured. That living 
flood, pouring through these streets, of all qualities and ages, 
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knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going? Aus der 
Ewigkeit, zu der Ewigkeit hin: From Eternity, onwards to Eter- 
nity! These are Apparitions: what else? Are they not Souls 
rendered visible: in Bodies, that took shape and will lose it, 
melting into air? Their solid Pavement is a Picture of the 
Sense; they walk on the bosom of Nothing, blank Time is 
behind them and before them. Or fanciest thou, the red and 
yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with spurs on its heels and feather 
in its crown, is but of Today, without a Yesterday or a To- 
morrow; and had not rather its Ancestor alive when Hengst 
and Horsa overran thy Island: Friend, thou seest here a living 
link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves all Being: 
watch well, or it will be past thee, and seen no more.” 

“Ach, mein Lieber!” * said he once, at midnight, when we had 
returned from the Coffee-house in rather earnest talk, “it is a 
true sublimity to dwell here. These fringes of lamplight, strug- 
gling up through the smoke and thousandfold exhalation, some 
fathoms into the ancient reign of Night, what thinks Bodtes of 
them, as he leads his Hunting-Dogs over the Zenith in their leash 
of sidereal fire? That stifled hum of Midnight, when Traffic has 
lain down to rest; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still rolling 
here and there through distant streets, are bearing her to Halls 
roofed-in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; and only Vice and 
Misery, to prowl or to moan like night-birds, are abroad: that 
hum, I say, like the stertorous unquiet slumber of sick Life, is 
heard in Heaven! Oh, under that hideous coverlet of vapours, 
and putrefactions, and unimaginable gases, what a Fermenting- 
vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are 
there; men are dying there, men are being born; men are pray- 
ing, — on the other side of a brick partition, men are cursing; 
and around them all is the vast, void Night. The proud Grandee 
still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or reposes within damask 
curtains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or shivers 
hunger-stricken into its lair of straw: in obscure cellars, Rouge- : 
et-Noir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard hungry 
Villains; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and playing 
their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover 
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whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; and she, full of hope 
and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders: the 
Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks and crowbars, or 
lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in their boxes. Gay 
mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are full of 
light and music and high-swelling hearts; but, in the Condemned 
Cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot 
eyes look out through the darkness, which is around and within, 
for the light of a stern last morning. Six men are to be hanged 
on the morrow: comes no hammering from the Rabenstein ?*— 
their gallows must even now be o’ building. Upwards of five- 
hundred-thousand two-legged animals without feathers lie round 
us, in horizontal positions; their heads all in nightcaps, and full 
of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and 
swaggers in his rank dens of shame; and the Mother, with stream- 
ing hair, kneels over her pallid dying infant, whose cracked _ lips 
only her tears now moisten. — All these heaped and huddled 
together, with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry be- 
tween them; — crammed in, like salted fish in their barrel; — 
or weltering, shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, 
each struggling to get its head above the others: such work goes 
on under that smoke-counterpane! But I, mein Werther,’ sit 
above it all;. [am alone with the Stars.” 

We looked in his face to see whether, in the utterance of such 
extraordinary Night-thoughts, no feeling might be traced there; 
but with the light we had, which indeed was only a single tallow- 
light, and far enough from the window, nothing save that old 
calmness and fixedness was visible. 

These were the Professor’s talking seasons: most commonly 
he spoke in mere monosyllables, or sat altogether silent and 
smoked; while the visitor had liberty either to say what he listed, 
receiving for answer an occasional grunt; or to look around for 
a space, and then take himself away. It was a strange apart- 
ment; full of books and tattered papers, and miscellaneous shreds 
of all conceivable substances ‘‘united in a common element of 
dust.” Books lay on tables, and below tables; here fluttered 
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a sheet of manuscript, there a torn handkerchief, or nightcap 
hastily thrown aside; ink-bottles alternated with bread-crusts, 
coffee-pots, tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, and Bliicher 
Boots. Old Lieschen (Lisekin, ’Liza), who was his bed-maker 
and stove-lighter, his washer and wringer, cook, errand-maid, 
and general lion’s-provider, and for the rest a very orderly crea- 
ture, had no sovereign authority in this last citadel of Teufels- 
dréckh; only some once in the month she half-forcibly made her 
way thither, with broom and duster, and (Teufelsdréckh hastily 
saving his manuscripts) effected a partial clearance, a jail-delivery 
of such lumber as was not Literary. These were her Erdbeben 
(earthquakes), which Teufelsdréckh dreaded worse than the 
pestilence; nevertheless, to such length he had been forced to 
comply. Glad would he have been to sit here philosophizing 
forever, or till the litter, by accumulation, drove him out of doors; 
but Lieschen was his right-arm, and spoon, and necessary of life, 
and would not be flatly gainsayed. We can still remember the 
ancient woman; so silent that some thought her dumb; deaf also 
you would have often supposed her; for Teufelsdréckh, and Teu- 
felsdréckh only, would she serve or give heed to; and with him 
she seemed to communicate chiefly by signs; if it were not rather 
by some secret divination that she guessed all his wants, and 
supplied them. Assiduous old dame! she scoured, and sorted, 
and swept, in her kitchen, with the least possible violence to the 
ear; yet all was tight and right there: hot and black came the 
coffee ever at the due moment; and the speechless Lieschen her- 
self looked out on you, from under her clean white coif with its 
lappets, through her clean withered face and wrinkles, with a 
look of helpful intelligence, almost of benevolence. 
— Tuomas CARLYLE: Sartor Resartus (Book i, Chapter 3). 


TEUFELSDROCKH AT NORTH CAPE 


More legitimate and decisively authentic is Teufelsdréckh’s 
appearance and emergence (we know not well whence) in the 
solitude of the North Cape, on that June midnight. He has a 
light-blue Spanish cloak hanging round him, as his most com- 
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modious, principal, indeed sole upper-garment; and_ stands 
there, on the World-promontory, looking over the infinite Brine, 
like a little blue Belfry (as we figure), now motionless indeed, 
yet ready, if stirred, to ring quaintest changes. 

“Silence as of death,” writes he; ‘‘for Midnight, even in the 
Arctic latitudes, has its character; nothing but the granite cliffs 
ruddy-tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving Polar 
Ocean, over which in the utmost North the great Sun hangs low 
and lazy, as if he too were slumbering. Yet is his couch-cloud 
wrought of crimson and cloth-of-gold; yet does his light stream 
over the mirror of waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide itself under my feet. In such 
moments, Solitude also is invaluable; for who would speak, or be 
looked on, when behind him lies all Europe and Africa, fast 
asleep, except the watchmen; and before him the silent Immen- 
sity, and Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun is but a porch- 
lamp?” 

— Tuomas CARLYLE: Sartor Resartus (Book ii, Chapter 8). 


THE GREAT WINTER 


It must have snowed most wonderfully to have made that 
depth of covering in about eight hours. For one of Master 
Stickles’ men, who had been out all the night, said that no snow 
began to fall until nearly midnight. And here it was, blocking 
up the doors, stopping the ways, and the water-courses, and 
making it very much worse to walk than in a saw-pit newly used. 
However, we trudged along in a line; I first, and the other men 
after me; trying to keep my track,-but finding legs and strength 
not up to it. Most of all, John Fry was groaning; certain that 
his time was come, and sending messages to his wife, and bless- 
ings to his children. For all this time it was snowing harder 
than it ever had snowed before, so far as a man might guess at it; 
and the leaden depth of the sky came down, like a mine turned 
upside down on us. Not that the flakes were so very large; for 
I have seen much larger flakes in a shower of March, while sow- 
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ing peas; but that there was no room between them, neither any 
relaxing, nor any change of direction. 

Watch, like a good and faithful dog, followed us very cheer- 
fully, leaping out of the depth, which took him over his back and 
ears already, even in the level places; while in the drifts he might 
have sunk to any distance out of sight, and never found his way 
up again. However, we helped him now and then, especially 
through the gaps and gateways; and so after a deal of floundering, 
some laughter and a little swearing, we came all safe to the lower 
meadow, where most of our flock was huddled. 

But behold, there was no flock at all! None, I mean, to be 
seen any where; only at one corner of the field, by the eastern 
end, where the snow drove in, a great white billow, as high as a 
barn and as broad as a house. ‘This great drift was rolling and 
curling beneath the violent blast, tufting and combing with rus- 
tling swirls, and carved (as in patterns of cornice)where the groov- 
ing chisel of the wind swept round. Ever and again, the tempest 
snatched little whiffs from the channelled edges, twirled them 
round, and made them dance over the chine of the monster pile, 
then let them lie like herring-bones, or the seams of sand where 
the tide had been. And all the while from the smothering sky, 
more and more fiercely at every blast, came the pelting, pitiless 
arrows, winged with murky white, and pointed with the barbs 
of frost. 

But although, for people who had no sheep, the sight was a 
very fine one (so far at least as the weather permitted any sight 
at all); yet for us, with our flock beneath it, this great mount had 
but little charm. Watch began to scratch at once, and to howl 
along the sides of it; he knew that his charge was buried there, 
and his business taken from him. But we four men set to in 
earnest, digging with all our might and main, shovelling away at 
the great white pile, and fetching it into the meadow. Each man 
made for himself a cave, scooping at the soft cold flux, which slid 
upon him at every stroke, and throwing it out behind him, in piles 
' of castled fancy. At last we drove our tunnels in (for we worked 
indeed for the lives of us), and all converging towards the middle, 
held our tools and listened. 

The other men heard nothing at all; or declared that they heard 
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nothing, being anxious now to abandon the matter, because of 
the chill in their feet and knees. But I said, ‘‘Go, if you choose, 
all of you. I will work it out by myself, you pie-crusts:” and upon 
that they gripped ‘their shovels, being more or less of Englishmen; 
and the least drop of English blood is worth the best of any other, 
when it comes to lasting out. 

But before we began again, I laid my head well into the cham- 
ber; and there I heard a faint ‘‘ma-a-ah,”’ coming through some 
ells of snow, like a plaintive buried hope, or a last appeal. I 
shouted aloud to cheer him up, for I knew what sheep it was, to 
wit the most valiant of the wethers, who had met me when I came 
home from London, and been so glad to see me. And then we 
all fell to again; and very soon we hauled him out. Watch took 
charge of him at once, with an air of the noblest patronage, lying 
on his frozen fleece, and licking all his face and feet, to restore 
his warmth to him. Then fighting Tom jumped up at once, and 
made a little butt at Watch, as if nothing had ever ailed him, and 
then set off to a shallow place, and looked for something to 
nibble at. 

Further in, and close under the bank, where they had huddled 
themselves for warmth, we found all the rest of the poor sheep 
packed as closely as if they were in a great pie. It was strange 
to observe how their vapour, and breath, and the moisture exuding 
from their wool had scooped, as it were, a covered room for them, 
lined with a ribbing of deep yellow snow. Also the churned 
snow beneath their feet was as yellow as gamboge. Two or three 
of the weaklier hoggets were dead, from want of air, and from 
pressure; but more than three-score were as lively as ever; though 
cramped and stiff for a little while. 

‘However shall us get em home?” John Fry asked in great 
dismay, when we had cleared about a dozen of them; which we 
were forced to do very carefully, so as not to fetch the roof down. 

“No manner of maning to draive ’un, drough all they girt 
driftnesses.”’ 

“You see to this place, John,” I replied, as we leaned on our 
shovels a moment, and the sheep came rubbing round us; ‘‘let 
no more of them out for the present; they are better where they 
be. Watch, here boy, keep them!” 
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Watch came, with his little scut of a tail cocked as sharp as 
duty; and I set him at the narrow mouth of the great snow antre. 
All the sheep sidled away, and got closer, that the other sheep 
might be bitten first, as the foolish things imagine: whereas no 
good sheep-dog even so much as lips a sheep to turn it. 

Then of the outer sheep (all now snowed and frizzled like a 
lawyer’s wig) I took the two finest and heaviest, and with one 
beneath my right arm, and the other beneath my left, I went 
straight home to the upper sheppey, and set them inside, and 
fastened them. Sixty and six I took home in that way, two at 
a time on each journey; and the work grew harder and harder 
each time, as the drifts of the snow were deepening. No other 
man should meddle with them: I was resolved to try my strength 
against the strength of the elements; and try it I did, ay and 
proved it. A certain fierce delight burned in me, as the struggle 
grew harder; but rather would I die than yield; and at last I 
finished it. People talk of it to this day: but none can tell what 
the labour was, who have not felt that snow and wind, 

Of the sheep upon the mountain, and the sheep upon the 
western farm, and the cattle on the upper burrows, scarcely one 
in ten was saved; do what we would for them. And this was not 
through any neglect (now that our wits were sharpened), but 
from the pure impossibility of finding them at all. That great 
snow never ceased a moment for three days and nights; and then 
when all the earth was filled, and the topmost hedges were un- 
seen, and the trees broke down with weight (wherever the wind 
had not lightened them), a brilliant sun broke forth and showed 
the loss of all our customs. 

All our house was snowed up, except where we had purged a 
way, by dint of constant shovellings. The kitchen was as dark 
and darker than the cider-cellar, and long lines of furrowed scol- 
lops ran even up to the chimney-stacks. Several windows fell 
right inwards, through the weight of the snow against them, 
and the few that stood bulged in, and bent like an old bruised 
‘ Janthorn. We were obliged to cook by candle-light; we were 
forced to read by candle-light; as for baking, we could not do it, 
the oven was too chill; and a load of faggots only brought a little 
wet down the sides of it. 
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For when the sun burst forth at last upon that world of white, 
what he brought was neither warmth, nor cheer, nor hope of soften- 
ing; only a clearer shaft of cold, from the violet depths of the sky. 
Long-drawn alleys of white haze seemed to lead towards him, yet 
such as he could not come down, with any warmth remaining. 
Broad white curtains of the frost-fog looped around the lower 
sky, on the verge of hill and valley, and above the laden trees. 
Only round the sun himself, and the spot of heaven he claimed, 
clustered a bright purple-blue, clear, and calm, and deep. 

That night, such a frost ensued as we had never dreamed of, 
neither read in ancient books, or histories of Frobisher. The 
kettle by the fire froze, and the crock upon the hearth-cheeks; 
many men were killed, and cattle rigid in their head-ropes. Then 
I heard that fearful sound, which never I had heard before, 
neither since have heard (except during that same winter), the 
sharp yet solemn sound of trees, burst open by the frost-blow. 
Our great walnut lost three branches, and has been dying ever 
since; though growing meanwhile, as the soul does. And the 
ancient oak at the cross was rent, and many score of ash trees. 
But why should I tell all this? the people who have not seen it 
(as I have) will only make faces, and disbelieve; till such another 
frost comes; which perhaps may never be. 

—RicHarp DoppripcE BLacKMoRE: Lorna Doone 
(Chapter 42). 


IV. NARRATIVE 
I. Autobiography 
THE WATER—AMERICAN 


At my first admission into this printing-house I took to work- 
ing at press, imagining I felt a want of the bodily exercise I had 
been used to in America, where presswork is mixed with compos- 
ing. I drank only water; the other workmen, near fifty in num- 
ber, were great guzzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up 
and down stairs a large form of types in each hand, when others 
carried but one in both hands. They wondered to see, from this 
and several instances, that the Water-A merican, as they called me, 
was stronger than themselves, who drank strong beer! We had 
an alehouse boy who attended always in the house to supply the 
workmen. My companion at the press drank every day a pint 
before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his bread and cheese, a 
pint between breakfast and dinner, a. pint at dinner, a pint in the 
afternoon about six o’clock, and another when he had done his 
day’s work. I thought it a detestable custom; but it was neces- 
sary, he supposed, to drink strong beer, that he might be strong to 
labor. I endeavored to convince him that the bodily strength 
afforded by beer could only be in proportion to the grain of flour 
of the barley dissolved in the water of which it is made; that there 
was more flour in a pennyworth of bread; and therefore, if he 
would eat that with a pint of water, it would give him more 
strength than a quart of beer. He drank on, however, and had 
four or five shillings to pay out of his wages every Saturday night 
for that muddling liquor; an expense I was free from. And thus 
' these poor devils keep themselves always under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the composing- 
room, I left the pressmen; a new bien venu or sum for drink, 
being five shillings, was demanded of me by the compositors. 
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I thought it an imposition, as I had paid below; the master 
thought so too, and forbad my paying it. I stood out two or 
three weeks, was accordingly considered as an excommunicate, and 
had so many little pieces of private mischief done me, by mixing 
my sorts, transposing my pages, breaking my matter, ELCs, sete, 
if I were ever so little out of the room, and all ascribed to the 
chappel ghost, which they said ever haunted those not regularly 
admitted, that, notwithstanding the master’s protection, I found 
myself obliged to comply and pay the money, convinced of the 
folly of being on ill-terms with those one is to live with continually. 

I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon acquired con- 
siderable influence. I proposed some reasonable alterations in 
their chappel laws, and carried them against all opposition. 
From my example, a great part of them left their muddling break- 
fast of beer, and bread, and cheese, finding they could, with me, 
be supplied from a neighboring house with a large porringer_ of 
hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbed with bread, 
and a bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer, viz. three 
half-pence. This was a more comfortable as well as cheaper 
breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. Those who continued 
sotting with beer all day were often, by not paying, out of credit 
at the alehouse, and used to make interest with me to get beer; 
their light, as they phrased it, being out. I watched the pay- 
table on Saturday night, and collected what I stood engaged for 
them, having to pay sometimes near thirty shillings a week on 
their accounts. This, and my being esteemed a pretty good 
riggite, that is, a jocular verbal Satirist, supported my consequence 
in the society. My constant attendance (I never making a St. 
Monday) recommended me to the master; and my uncommon 
quickness at composing occasioned my being put upon all work 
of dispatch, which was generally better paid. So I went on now 
very agreeably. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Autobiography. 


A GREAT PREACHER 


In 1739 arrived among us from Ireland the Reverend Mr.’ 
Whitefield, who had made himself remarkable there as an itin- 
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erant preacher. He was at first permitted to preach in some of 
our churches; but the clergy, taking a dislike to him, soon refused 
him their pulpits, and he was obliged to preach in the fields. The 
multitudes of all sects and denominations that attended his ser- 
mons were enormous, and it was matter of speculation to me, who 
was one of the number, to observe the extraordinary influence of 
his oratory on his hearers, and how much they admired and re- 
spected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of them, by 
assuring them they were naturally halj beasts and half devils. It 
was wonderful to see the change soon made in.the manners of 
our inhabitants. From being thoughtless or indifferent about 
religion, it seemed as if all the world were growing religious, so 
that one could not walk thro’ the town in an evening without 
hearing psalms sung in different families of every street. 

And it being found inconvenient to assemble in the open air, 
subject to its inclemencies, the building of a house to meet in was 
no sooner proposed, and persons appointed to receive contribu- 
tions, but sufficient sums were soon received to procure the ground 
and erect the building, which was one hundred feet long and 
seventy broad, about the size of Westminster Hall; and the work 
was carried on with such spirit as to be finished in a much shorter 
time than could have been expected. Both house and ground 
were vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any preacher of 
any religious persuasion who might desire to say something to 
the people at Philadelphia; the design in building not being to 
accommodate any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general ; 
so that even if the Mufti of Constantinople were to send a mis- 
sionary to preach Mohammedanism to us, he would find a pulpit 
at his service. 

Mr. Whitefield, in leaving us, went preaching all the way thro’ 
the colonies to Georgia. The settlement of that province had 
lately been begun, but, instead of being made with hardy, indus- 
trious husbandmen accustomed to labor, the only people fit for 
such an enterprise, it was with families of broken shop-keepers 
and other insolvent debtors, many of indolent and idle habits, 
taken out of the jails, who, being set down in the woods, unquali- 
fied for clearing land, and unable to endure the hardships of a 
new settlement, perished in numbers, leaving many helpless 
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children unprovided for. The sight of their miserable situation 
inspired the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield with the idea 
of building an Orphan House there, in which they might be sup- 
ported and educated. Returning northward, he preached up 
this charity, and made large collections, for his eloquence had a 
wonderful power over the hearts and purses of his hearers, of 
of which I myself was an instance. 

I did not disapprove of the design, but, as Georgia was then 
destitute of materials and workmen, and it was proposed to send 
them from Philadelphia at a great expense, I thought it would 
have been better to have built the house here, and brought the 
children to it. This I advised; but he was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and I therefore refused to contribute. 
I happened soon after to attend one of his sermons, in the course 
of which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and 
I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, 
and concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver; 
and he finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all. At this sermon there was 
also one of our club, who, being of my sentiments respecting the 
building in Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be intended, 
had, by precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home. 
Towards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong 
desire to give, and applied to a neighbor, who stood near him, 
to borrow some money for the purpose. The application was 
unfortunately [made] to perhaps the only man in the company 
who had the firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His 
answer was, “At any other time, Friend Hopkinson, I would lend 
to thee freely; but not now, for thee seems to be out of thy right 
SOMSES.) | Sasa. 

He had a loud and clear voice, and articulated his words and 
sentences so perfectly, that he might be heard and understood at 
a great distance, especially as his auditories, however numerous, 
observed the most exact silence. He preached one evening fronf 
the top of the Court-house steps, which are in the middle of Mar- 
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ket-street, and on the west side of Second-street, which crosses 
it at right angles. Both streets were filled with his hearers to a 
considerable distance. Being among the hindmost in Market- 
street, I had the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, 
by retiring backwards down the street towards the river; and I 
found his voice distinct till I came near Front-street, when some 
noise in that street obscured it. Imagining then a semicircle, of 
which my distance should be the radius, and that it were filled 
with auditors, to each of whom I allowed two square feet, I com- 
puted that he might well be heard by more than thirty thousand. 
This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of his having 
preached to twenty-five thousand people in the fields, and to the 
antient histories of generals haranguing whole armies, of which 
I had sometimes doubted. 

By hearing him often, I came to distinguish easily between 
sermons newly composed, and those which he had often preached 
in the course of his travels. His delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetitions that every accent, every em- 
phasis, every modulation of voice was so perfectly well turned 
and well placed that, without being interested in the subject, 
one could not help being pleased with the discourse; a pleasure 
of much the same kind with that received from an excellent piece 
of musick. This is an advantage itinerant preachers have over 
those who are stationary, as the latter cannot well improve their 
delivery of a sermon by so many rehearsals. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Autobiography. 


OxFORD INFLUENCES 


Dr. Buckland? was extremely like Sydney Smith in his staple 
of character; no rival with him in wit, but like him in humour, 
common sense, and benevolently cheerful doctrine of Divinity. 
At his breakfast-table I met the leading scientific men of the day, 
‘from Herschel downward, and often intelligent and courteous 
foreigners, — with whom my stutter of French, refined by Adéle 
into some precision of accent, was sometimes useful. Every one 
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was at ease and amused at that breakfast table, — the menu and 
service of it usually in themselves interesting. I have always 
regretted a day of unlucky engagement on which I missed a deli- 
cate toast of mice; and remembered, with delight, being waited 
upon one hot summer morning by two graceful and polite little 
Carolina lizards, who kept off the flies. 

I have above noticed the farther and incalculable good it was to 
~ me that Acland took me up in my first and foolishest days, and 
with pretty irony and loving insight, — or, rather, sympathy 
with what was best, and blindness to what was worst in me, — 
gave me the good of seeing a noble young English life in its purity, 
sagacity, honour, reckless daring, and happy piety; its English 
pride shining prettily through all, like a girl’sin her beauty. It is 
extremely interesting to me to contrast the Englishman’s silently 
conscious pride in what he 7s, with the vexed restlessness and 
wretchedness of the Frenchman, in his thirst for ‘‘gloire,” to be 
gained by agonized effort to become something he is mot. 

One day when the Cherwell was running deep over one of its most 
slippery weirs, question arising between Acland and me whether 


it were traversable, and I declaring it too positively to be impas-" 


sable, Acland instantly took off boot and sock, and walked over 
and back. He ran no risk but of a sound ducking, being, of 
course, a strong swimmer: and I suppose him wise enough not 
to have done it had there been real danger. But he would cer- 
tainly have run the margin fine, and possessed in its quite highest, 
and in a certain sense, most laughable degree, the constitutional 
English serenity in danger, which, with the foolish of us, degen- 
erates into delight in it, but with the wise, whether soldier or 
physician, is the basis of the most fortunate action and swiftest 
decision of deliberate skill. When, thirty years afterward, Dr. 
Acland was wrecked in the steamer Tyne, off the coast of Doree 
the steamer having lain wedged on the rocks all night, — no one 
knew what rocks, —and the dawn breaking on half a mile of 
dangerous surf betwee the ship and shore, — the officers, 
in anxious debate, the crew, in confusion, the passengers, in hyss 
terics or at prayers, were all astonished, and many scandalized, 
at the appearance of Dr. Acland from ite saloon in punctilious 
morning dress, with the announcement that “breakfast was 
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ready.” To the impatient clamour of indignation with which his 
unsympathetic conduct was greeted, he replied by pointing out 
that not a boat could go on shore, far less come out from it, in 
that state of the tide, and that in the meantime, as most of them 
were wet, all cold, and at the best must be dragged ashore through 
the surf, if not swim for their lives in it, they would be extremely 
prudent to begin the day, as usual, with breakfast. The hys- 
terics ceased, the confusion calmed, what wits anybody had be- 
came available to them again, and not a life was ultimately lost. 

In all this playful and proud heroism of his youth, Henry 
Acland delighted me as a leopard or a falcon would, without in 
the least affecting my own character by his example. I had been 
too often adjured and commanded to take care of myself, ever to 
think of following him over slippery weirs, or accompanying him 
in pilot boats through white-topped shoal water; but both in art 
and science he could pull me on, being years ahead of me, yet glad 
’ of my sympathy, for, till I came, he was literally alone in the uni- 
versity in caring for either. To Dr. Buckland, geology, was only 
the pleasant occupation of his own merry life. To Henry Acland 
physiology was an entrusted gospel of which he was the solitary 
and first preacher to the heathen; and already in his undergradu- 
ate’s room in Canterbury he was designing —a few years later 
in his professional room in Tom quad, he was realizing — the 
introduction of physiological study which has made the university 
what she has now become. 

Indeed, the curious point in Acland’s character was its early 
completeness. Already in these yet boyish days, his judgment 
was unerring, his aims determined, his powers developed; and 
had he not, as time went on, been bound to the routine of pro- 
fessional work, and satisfied in the serenity, not to say arrested 
by the interests, of a beautiful home life, — it is no use thinking 
or saying what he might have been; those who know him best are 
the most thankful that he is what he is... . 

_ Under these luxurious, and—in the world’s sight — honourable, 
conditions, my mind gradually recovering its tranquillity and 
spring, and making some. daily, though infinitesimal, progress 
toward the attainment of common sense, I believe that I did harder 
and better work in my college reading than I can at all remember. 
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It seems to me now as if I had known Thucydides, as I knew 
Homer (Pope’s!), since I could spell; but the fact was, that for a 
youth who had so little Greek to bless himself with at seventeen, 
to know every syllable of his Thucydides at half-past eighteen 
meant some steady sitting at it. The perfect honesty of the Greek 
soldier, his high breeding, his political insight, and the scorn of 
construction with which he knotted his meaning into a rhythmic 
strength that writhed and wrought every way at once, all inter- 
ested me intensely in him as a writer; while his subject, the central 
tragedy of all the world, the suicide of Greece, was felt by me with 
a sympathy in which the best powers of my heart and brain were 
brought up to their fullest, for my years. 
— JoHN RusKkin: Preterita (Chapter 12). 


2. Biography 
THE YouTtH oF ADDISON 


Joseph Addison was born on the first of May, 1672, at Milston, 
of which his father, Lancelot Addison, was then rector, near 


Ambrosebury, in Wiltshire, and, appearing weak and unlikely to 


live, he was christened the same day. After the usual domestic 
education, which from the character of his father may be reason- 
ably supposed to have given him strong impressions of piety, 
he was committed to the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious for 
literature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest fame is 
injuriously diminished: I would therefore trace him through the 
whole process of his education. In 1683, in the beginning of 
his twelfth year, his father, being made Dean of Lichfield, natu- 
rally carried his family to his new residence, and, I believe, placed 
him for some time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then 
master of the school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 
Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given no account, 
and I know it only from a story of a barring-out, told me, when I 


was a boy, by Andrew Corbet, of Shropshire, who had heard 
from Mr. Pigot, his uncle. 


—" 
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The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, practised in 
many schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred the doors, 
and bade their master defiance from the windows. It is not easy 
to suppose, that on such occasions the master would do more than 
laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when Pigot was a 
schoolboy, was barred out at Lichfield; and the whole operation, 
as he said, was planned and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have inquired 
when he was sent to the Chartreux; but, as he was not one of 
those who enjoyed the founder’s benefaction, there is no account 
preserved of his admission. At the school of Chartreux, to which 
he was removed either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pur- 
sued his juvenile studies under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele which their joint labours 
have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be given 
to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom nothing can be 
feared; and Addison never considered Steele as a rival; but 
Steele lived, as he confesses, under an habitual subjection to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always mentioned 
with reverence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not always forbear 
to show it, by playing a little upon his admirer; but he was in no 
danger of retort: his jests were endured without resistance or 
resentment. But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing exi- 
gence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of his friend, 
probably without much purpose of repayment; but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew 
impatient of delay, and reclaimed his loan by an execution. 
Steele felt with great sensibility the obduracy of his creditor, 
but with emotions of sorrow rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen’s College in Oxford, where, 
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in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses gained him 
the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen’s 
College; by whose recommendation he was elected into Mag- 
dalen College as a demy, a term by which that society denomi- 
nates those which are elsewhere called scholars; young men, who 
partake of the founder’s benefaction, and succeed in their order 
to vacant fellowships. Here he continued to cultivate poetry and 
criticism, and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which 
are indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not confined 
himself to the imitation of any ancient author, but has formed 
his style from the general language, such as a diligent perusal of 
the productions of different ages happened to supply. His Latin 
compositions seem to have had much of his fondness, for he col- 
lected a second volume of the Muse Anglicane, perhaps for a con- 
venient receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, and 
where his poem on the Peace has the first place. He afterwards 
presented the collection to Boileau, who, from that time, ‘“con- 
ceived,” says Tickell, ‘‘an opinion of the English genius for poe- 
try.” Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he had an 
injudicious and peevish contempt of modern Latin, and therefore 
his profession of regard was probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation. 

— SAMUEL JoHNSON: Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets. 


First IMPRESSIONS OF JOHNSON AE 


Mr. Thomas. Davies was a man of good understanding and 
talents, with the advantage of a liberal education. Though some- 
what pompous, he was an entertaining companion; and his lit- 
erary performances have no inconsiderable share of merit. He 
was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both he and his wife 
(who has been celebrated for her beauty), though upon the stage 
for many years, maintained a uniform decency of character: and 
Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an intimacy with 
them as with any family he used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected 
several of Johnson’s remarkable sayings, and was one of the bést 
of the many imitators of his voice and manner, while relating 
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them. He increased my impatience more and more to see the 
extraordinary man whose works I highly valued, and whose con- 
versation was reported to be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May [1763], when I was sitting in 
Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and 
Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop; and Mr. 
Davies having perceived him through the glass-door in the room 
in which we were sitting, advancing towards us, — he announced 
his awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in 
the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appear- 
ance of his father’s ghost, ‘“‘ Look, my lord, it comes.” I found 
that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s figure, from the por- 
trait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, soon after he had 
published his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy 
chair in deep meditation; which was the first picture his friend 
did for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me (and 
from which an engraving has been made for this work). Mr. 
Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to 
him. Iwas much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against 
the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to Davies, ‘‘ Don’t 
tell him where I come from.” — ‘‘From Scotland,” cried Davies, 
roguishly. ‘Mr. Johnson,” said I, “I do indeed come from 
Scotland, but I cannot help it.” I am willing to flatter myself 
that I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, 
and not as a humiliating abasement at the expense of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky; 
for with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, he 
seized the expression ‘‘come from Scotland,” which I used in the 
sense of being of that country; and, as if I had said that I had 
come away from it, or left it, retorted, “That, Sir, I find, is what 
a very great many of your countrymen cannot help.” This stroke 
stunned me a good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt my- 
self not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might come 
next. He then addressed himself to Davies: ‘‘What do you 
think of Garrick? “He has refused me an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be full, and that 
an order would be worth three shillings.” Eager to take any 
opening to get into conversation with him, I ventured to say, “O, 
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Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to 
you.” — ‘‘Sir,’” said he, with a stern look, “I have known David 
Garrick longer than you have done: and I know no right you 
have to talk to me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this 
check; for it was rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, 
to express any doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his 
old acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, 
and began to think that the hope which I had long indulged of 
obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not 
my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncom- 
monly persevering, so rough a reception might have deterred me 
for ever from making any farther attempts. : 
— James Boswe Lt: Life of Dr. Johnson. 


THe LAst YEARS OF JOHNSON 


Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. The infirmities 
of age were coming fast upon him. That inevitable event, of 
which he never thought without horror, was brought near to him, 
and his whole life was darkened by the shadow of death. He had 
often to pay the cruel price of longevity. Every year he lost what 
could; never be replaced. The strange dependents to whom he 
had given shelter, and to whom, in spite of their faults, he was 
strongly attached by habit, dropped off one by one; and, in the 
silence of his home, he regretted even the noise of their scolding- 
matches. The kind and generous Thrale was no more; and it 
would have been well if his wife had been laid beside him. But 
she survived to be the laughing-stock of those who had envied 
her, and to draw from the eyes of the old man who had loved her 
beyond anything in the world tears far more bitter than he would 
have shed over her grave. With some estimable and many agree- 
able qualities, she was not made to be independent. The con- 
trol of a mind more steadfast than her own was necessary to her 
respectability. While she was restrained by her husband, a man 
of sense and firmness, indulgent to her taste in trifles, but always 
the undisputed master of his house, her worst offences had been* — 
impertinent jokes, white lies, and short fits of pettishness ending 
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in sunny good-humour. But he was gone; and she was left an 
opulent widow of forty, with strong sensibility, volatile fancy, and 
slender judgment. She soon fell in love with a music-master 
from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself could discover any- 
thing to admire. Her pride, and perhaps some better feelings, 
struggled hard against this degrading passion. But the struggle 
irritated her nerves, soured her temper, and at length endangered 
her health. Conscious that her choice was one which Johnson 
could not approve, she became desirous to escape from his in- 
spection. Her manner toward him changed. She was some- 
times cold and sometimes petulant. She did not conceal her joy 
when he left Streatham: she never pressed him to return; and 
if he came unbidden, she received him in a manner which con- 
vinced him that he was no longer a welcome guest. He took the 
very intelligible hints which she gave. He read, for the last time, 
a chapter of the Greek Testament in the library which had been 
formed by himself. In a solemn and tender prayer he com- 
mended the house and its inmates to the Divine protection, and, 
with emotions which choked his voice and convulsed his powerful 
frame, left forever that beloved home for the gloomy and desolate 
house behind Fleet Street, where the few and evil days which still 
remained to him were to run out. Here, in June, 1783, he had a 
paralytic stroke, from which, however, he recovered, and which 
does not appear to have at all impaired his intellectual faculties. 
But other maladies came thick upon him. His asthma tormented 
him day and night. Dropsical symptoms made their appearance. 
While sinking under a complication of diseases, he heard that the 
woman whose friendship had been the chief happiness of sixteen 
years of his life had married an Italian fiddler; that all London 
was crying shame upon her; and that the newspapers and maga- 
zines were filled with allusions to the Ephesian matron and the 
two pictures in Hamlet. He vehemently said that he would try 
to forget her existence. He never uttered her name. Every me- 
morial of her which met his eye he flung into the fire. She mean- 
while fled from the laughter and hisses of her countrymen and 
countrywomen to a land where she was unknown, hastened across 
Mont Cenis, and learned, while passing a merry Christmas of 
concerts and lemonade parties at Milan, that the great man 
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with whose name hers is inseparably associated had ceased to 
exist. 

He had in spite of much mental and much bodily affliction, 
clung vehemently to life. The feeling described in that fine but 
' gloomy paper which closes the series of his Idlers seemed to grow 
stronger in him as his last hour drew near. He fancied that he 
should be able to draw his breath more easily in a Southern cli- 
mate, and would probably have set out for Rome and Naples but 
for his fear of the expense of the journey. That expense, indeed, 
he had the means of defraying; for he had laid up about two 
thousand pounds, the fruit of labours which had made the fortune 
of several publishers. But he was unwilling to break in upon 
this hoard, and he seems to have wished even to keep its exist- 
ence a secret. Some of his friends hoped that the Government 
might be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds a 
year, but this hope was disappointed, and he resolved to stand 
one English winter more. This winter was his last. His legs 
grew weaker; his breath grew shorter; the fatal water gathered 
fast, in spite of incisions which he, courageous against pain, but 
timid against death, urged his surgeons to make deeper and 
deeper. Though the tender care which had mitigated his suffer- 
ings during months of sickness at Streatham was withdrawn, he 
was not left desolate. The ablest physicians and surgeons at- 
tended him, and refused to accept fees from him. Burke parted 
from him with deep emotion. Windham sat much in the sick- 
room, arranged the pillows, and sent his own servant to watch at 
night by the bed. Frances Burney, whom the old man had cher- 
ished with fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door; while 
Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser 
and comforter at such a time, received the last pressure of his 
friend’s hand within. When at length the moment, dreaded 
through so many years, came close, the dark cloud passed away 
from Johnson’s mind. His temper became unusually patient and 
gentle; he ceased to think with terror of death, and of that which 
lies beyond death; and he spoke much of the mercy of God, and 
of the propitiation of Christ. In this serene frame of mind he 
died on the 13th of December, 1784. He was laid, a week later, 
in Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom he had 
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been the historian, — Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Con- 
greve, Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his works — the Lives oj the 
Poets, and, perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, excepted — 
has greatly diminished. His Dictionary has been altered by 
editors till it can scarcely be called his. An allusion to his Ram- 
bler or his Idler is not readily apprehended in literary circles. 
The fame-even of Rasselas has grown somewhat dim. But 
though the celebrity of the writings may have declined, the celeb- 
rity of the writer, strange to say, is as great as ever. Boswell’s 
book has done for him more than the best of his own books could 
do. The memory of other authors is kept alive by their works. 
But the memory of Johnson keeps many of his works alive. The 
old philosopher is still among us in the brown coat with the metal 
buttons and the shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, 
rolling his head, drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like 
a tiger, and swallowing his tea in oceans. No human being who 
has been more than seventy years in the grave is so well known 
to us. And it is but just to say that our intimate acquaintance 
with what he would himself have called the anfractuosities of his 
intellect and of his temper, serves only to strengthen our convic- 
tion that he was both a great and a good man. 

— Tuomas BaBincton Macautay: Life of Samuel Johnson. 


DEATH OF SCOTT 


At a very early hour on the morning of Wednesday the 11th, 
we again placed him in his carriage, and he lay in the same torpid 
state during the first two stages on the road to Tweedside. But 
as we descended the vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recognizing the features 
of that familiar landscape. Presently he murmured a name or 
two —‘‘Gala Water, surely — Buckholm — Torwoodlee.” As 
we rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the outline of the Eildons 
burst on him, he became greatly excited; and when, turning him- 
self on the couch, his eye caught at length his own towers at the 
distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry of delight. The river 
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being in flood, we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge; 
and during the time this occupied, his woods and house being 
within prospect, it required occasionally both Dr. Watson’s 
strength and mine, in addition to Nicolson’s, to keep him in the 
carriage. After passing the bridge, the road for a couple of miles 
loses sight of Abbotsford, and he relapsed into his stupor; but on 
gaining the bank immediately above it, his excitement became 
again ungovernable. 

Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted us in lift- 
ing him into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepared. 
He sat bewildered for a few moments, and then resting his eye on 
Laidlaw, said — ‘‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often have 
I thought of you!” By this time his dogs had assembled about 
his chair — they began to fawn upon him and lick his hands, and 
he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, until sleep oppressed 
hime 2 = 

And yet something like a ray of hope did break in upon us 
next morning. Sir Walter awoke perfectly conscious where he 
was, and expressed an ardent wish to be carried out into his gar- 
den. We procured a Bath chair from Huntley Burn, and Laid- 
law and I wheeled him out before his door, and up and down for 
some time on the turf, and among the rose-beds then in full bloom. 
The grandchildren admired the new vehicle, and would be help- 
ing in their way to push it about. He sat in silence, smiling pla- 
cidly on them and the dogs their companions, and now and then 
admiring the house, the screen of the garden, and the flowers and 
trees. By and by he conversed a little, very composedly, with 
us — said he was happy to be at home — that he felt better than 
he had ever done since he left it, and would perhaps disappoint 
the doctors after all. He then desired to be wheeled through his 
rooms, and we moved him leisurely for an hour or more up and 
down the hall and the great library: — “‘T have seen much,” he 
kept saying, “but nothing like my ain house — give me one turn 
more!” He was gentle as an infant, and allowed himself to be 
put to bed again, the moment we told him that we thought he had 
had enough for one day. 

Next morning he was still better. After again enjoying the 
Bath chair for perhaps a couple of hours out of doors, he-desired 
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to be drawn into his library, and placed by the central window, 
that he might look down upon the Tweed. Here he expressed a 
wish that I should read to him, and when I asked him from what 
book, he said — ‘‘Need you ask? There is but one.” I chose 
the 14th chapter of St. John’s Gospel; he listened with mild de- 
votion, and said when I had done — ‘Well, this is a great com- 
fort —I have followed you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet 
to be myself again.” In this placid frame he was again put to 
bed, and had many hours of soft slumber. . . 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th, he was again taken out 
into the little pleasawnce, and got as far as his favourite terrace- 
walk between the garden and the river, from which he seemed to 
survey the valley and the hills with much satisfaction. On re- 
entering the house he desired me to read to him from the New 
Testament, and after that he again called for a little of Crabbe; 
but whatever I selected from that poet seemed to be listened to 
as if it made part of some new volume published while he was 
in Italy. He attended with this sense of novelty even to the tale 
of Phoebe Dawson, which not many months before he could have 
repeated every line of, and which I chose for one of these readings, 
because, as is known to every one, it had formed the last solace 
of Mr. Fox’s death-bed. On the contrary, his recollection of what- 
ever I read from the Bible appeared to be lively; and in the after- 
noon, when we made his grandson, a child of six years, repeat 
some of Dr. Watts’s hymns by his chair, he seemed also to re- 
member them perfectly. That evening he heard the Church ser- 
vice, and when I was about to close the book, said — ‘‘Why do 
you omit the visitation for the sick ?”” — which I added accordingly. 

On Monday he remained in bed, and seemed extremely feeble; 
but after breakfast on Tuesday the 17th he appeared revived 
somewhat, and was again wheeled about on the turf. Presently 
he fell asleep in his chair, and after dozing for perhaps half an hour, 
started awake, and shaking the plaids we had put about him from 
his shoulders, said — ‘‘This is sad idleness. I shall forget what 
I have been thinking of, if I don’t set it down now. Maker ime 
into my room, and fetch the keys of my desk.” He repeated this 
so earnestly, that we could not refuse; his daughters went into 
his study, opened his writing-desk, and laid paper and pens in the 
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usual order, and I then moved him through the hall and into the 
spot where he had always been accustomed to work. When the 
chair was placed at the desk, and he found himself in the old 
position, he smiled and thanked us, and said — ‘‘Now give me 
my pen, and leave me for a little to myself.” Sophia put the pen 
into his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, 
but they refused their office —it dropped on the paper. He 
sank back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his cheeks; 
but composing himself by and by, motioned to me to wheel him 
out of doors again. Laidlaw met us at the porch, and took his 
turn of the chair. Sir Walter, after a little while, again dropt 
into slumber. When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me — “Sir 
Walter has had a little repose.” — ‘‘No, Willie,” said he — “‘no 
repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.” The tears again rushed 
from his eyes. ‘“‘Friends,” said he, ‘don’t let me expose myself 
— get me to bed — that’s the only place.” 

With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. Sir Walter 
never, I think, left his room afterwards, and hardly his bed, 
except for an hour or two in the middle of the day; and after 
another week he was unable even for this. . . . 

Perceiving, towards the close of August, that the end was near, 
and thinking it very likely that Abbotsford might soon undergo 
many changes, and myself, at all events, never see it again, I felt 
a desire to have some image preserved of the interior apartments 
as occupied by their founder, and invited from Edinburgh for that 
purpose Sir Walter’s dear friend, Sir William Allan — whose 
presence, I well knew, would even under the circumstances of 
that time be nowise troublesome to any of the family, but the 
contrary in all respects. Sir William willingly complied, and 
executed a series of beautiful drawings. He also shared our 
watchings, and witnessed all but the last moments. Sir Walter’s 
cousins, the ladies of Ashestiel, came down frequently for a day 
or two at a time, and did whatever sisterly affection could prompt, 
both for the sufferer and his daughters. . Miss Mary Scott (daugh- 
ter of his uncle Thomas), and Mrs. Scott of Harden, did the like. 

As I was dressing on the morning of Monday the 17th of Sep- 
tember, Nicolson came into my room, and told me that his master 
had awoke in a state of composure and consciousness, and wished 
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to see me immediately. I found him entirely himself, though in 
the last extreme of feebleness. His eye was clear and calm — 
every trace of the wild fire of delirium extinguished. ‘‘ Lock- 
hart,” he said, ‘‘I may have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a good man — be virtuous — be religious — be a good 
man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here.’”” — He paused, and I said — ‘‘Shall I send for Sophia 
and Anne?” — “No,” said he, ‘‘don’t disturb them. Poor souls! 
I know they were up all night — God bless you all.”? — With this 
he sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely after- 
wards gave any sign of consciousness, except for an instant on 
the arrival of his sons. 

They, on’ learning that the scene was about to close, obtained 
anew leave of absence from their posts, and both reached Abbots- 
ford on the roth. About half-past one P.M. on the 21st of Sep- © 
tember, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all his 
children. It was a beautiful day —so warm, that every win- 
dow was wide open — and so perfectly still, that the sound of all 
others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed 
over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. No sculptor 
ever modelled a more majestic image of repose. 

Almost every newspaper that announced this event in Scotland, 
and many in England, had the signs of mourning usual on the 
demise of a king. With hardly an exception, the voice was that 
of universal, unmixed grief and veneration. 

— Joun Grsson Locxuart: Lije of Sir Walter Scott. 


a 
EARLY YEARS OF MAHOMET + 


It was among this Arab people, so circumstanced, in the year 
5370 of our Era, that the man Mahomet was born. He was of 
the family of Hashem, of the Koreish tribe as we said; though 
poor, connected with the chief persons of his country. 

Almost at his birth he lost his Father; at the age of six years 
his Mother too, a woman noted for her beauty, her worth and 
sense: he fell to the charge of his Grandfather, an old man, a 
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hundred years old. A good old man: Mahomet’s Father, Ab- 
dallah, had been his youngest favourite son. He saw in Mahomet, 
with his old life-worn eyes, a century old, the lost Abdallah come 
back again, all that was left of Abdallah. He loved the little 
orphan Boy greatly; used to say, They must take care of that 
beautiful little Boy, nothing in their kindred was more precious 
than he. At his death, while the boy was still but two years old, 
he left him in charge to Abu Thaleb the eldest of the Uncles, as 
to him that now was head of the house. By this Uncle, a just 
and rational man as everything betokens, Mahomet was brought- 
up in the best Arab way. 

Mahomet, as he grew up, accompanied his Uncle on trading 
journeys and suchlike; in his eighteenth year one finds him a 
fighter following his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of all his journeys is one we find noted as of some years’ 
earlier date: a journey to the Fairs of Syria. The young man 
here first came in contact with a quite foreign world, — with one 
foreign element of endless moment to him: the Christian Reli- 
gion. I know not what to make of that ‘Sergius, the Nestorian 
Monk,’ whom Abu Thaleb and he are said to have lodged with; 
or how much any monk could have taught one still so young. Prob- 
ably enough it is greatly exaggerated, this of the Nestorian Monk. 
Mahomet was only fourteen; had no language but his own: 
much in Syria must have been a strange unintelligible whirlpool 
to him. But the eyes of the lad were open; glimpses of many 
things would doubtless be taken-in, and lie very enigmatic as. yet, 
which were to ripen in a strange way into views, into beliefs and 
insights one day. These journeys to Syria were probably the 
beginning of much to Mahomet. 

One other circumstance we must not forget: that he had no 
school-learning; of the thing we call school-learning none at all. 
The art of writing was but just introduced into Arabia; it seems 
to be the true opinion that Mahomet never could write! Life in 
the Desert, with its experiences, was all his education. What of 
this infinite Universe he, from his dim place, with his own eyes 
and thoughts, could take in, so much and no more of it was he 
to know. Curious, if we will reflect on it, this of having no books. 
Except by what he could see for himself, or hear of by uncertain 
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rumour of speech in the obscure Arabian Desert, he could know 
nothing. The wisdom that had been before him or at a distance 
from him in the world, was in a manner as good as not there for 
him. Of the great brother souls, flame-beacons through so many 
lands and times, no one directly communicates with this great 
soul. He is alone there, deep down in the bosom of the Wilder- 
ness; has to grow up so,—alone with Nature and his own 
Thoughts. 

But, from an early age, he had been remarked as a thoughtful 
man. His companions named him ‘Al Amin, The Faithful.’ A 
man of truth and fidelity; true in what he did, in what he spake 
and thought. They noted that he always meant something. A 
man rather taciturn in speech; silent when there was nothing to 
be said; but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he did speak; always 
throwing light on the matter. This is the only sort of speech 
worth speaking! Through life we find him to have been regarded 
as an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. A serious, sincere 
character; yet amiable, cordial, companionable, jocose even; — a 
good laugh in him withal: there are men whose laugh is as untrue 
as anything about them; who cannot laugh. One hears of Ma- 
homet’s beauty: his fine sagacious honest face, brown florid com- 
plexion, beaming black eyes; — I somehow like too that vein on 
the brow, which swelled-up black when he was in anger: like the 
‘horse-shoe vein’ in Scott’s Redgauntlet. It was a kind of feature 
in the Hashem family, this black swelling vein in the brow; Ma- 
homet had it prominent, as would appear. “A spontaneous, pas- 
sionate, yet just, true-meaning man! Full of wild faculty, fire 
and light: of: wild worth, all uncultured; working out his life- . 
task in the depths of the Desert there. 

How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich Widow, as her Steward, 
and travelled in her business, again to the Fairs of Syria; how he 
managed all, as one can well understand, with fidelity, adroitness ; 
how her gratitude, her regard for him grew: the story of their 
marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible one, as told us by 
the Arab authors. He was twenty-five; she forty, though still 
beautiful. He seems to have lived in a most affectionate, peace- 
able, wholesome way with this wedded benefactress ; loving her 
truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against the impostor theory, 
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the fact that he lived in this entirely unexceptionable, entirely 
quiet and commonplace way, till the heat of his years was done. 
He was forty before he talked of any mission from Heaven. All 
his irregularities, real and supposed, date from after his fiftieth 
year, when the good Kadijah died. All his ‘ambition,’ seemingly, 
had been, hitherto, to live an honest life; his ‘fame,’ the mere 
good opinion of neighbours that knew him, had been sufficient 
hitherto. Not till he was already getting old, the prurient heat of 
his life all burnt out, and peace growing to be the chief thing this 
world could give him, did he start on the ‘career of ambition’; 
and, belying all his past character and existence, set-up as a 
wretched empty charlatan to acquire what he could now no longer 
enjoy! For my share, I have no faith whatever in that. 

Ah no: this deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his beam- 
ing black eyes and open social deep soul, had other thoughts in 
him than ambition. A silent great soul; he was one of those who 
cannot but be in earnest; whom Nature herself has appointed to 
be sincere. While others walk in formulas and hearsays, con- 
tented enough to dwell there, this man could not screen himself 
in formulas; he was alone with his own soul and the reality of 
things. The great Mystery of Existence, as I said, glared-in upon 
him, with its terrors, with its splendours; no hearsays could hide 
that unspeakable fact, ‘‘Here am I!” Such sincerity, as we 
named it, has in very truth something of divine. The word of 
such a man is a Voice direct from Nature’s own Heart. Men do 
and must listen to that as to nothing else; —all else is wind in 
comparison. From of old, a thousand thoughts, in his pilgrim- 
ings and wanderings, had been in this man: What am I? What 
zs this unfathomable Thing I live in, which men name Universe ? 
What is Life; what is Death? What am I to believe? What 
am I to do? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount Sinai, 
the stern sandy solitudes answered not. The great Heaven roll- 
ing silent overhead, with its blue-glancing stars, answered not. 
There was no answer. The man’s own soul, and est of God’s 
inspiration dwelt there, had to answer! 

It is the thing which all men have to ask themselves; which we 
too have to ask, and answer. This wild man felt it to be of inpi- 
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parison. The jargon of argumentative Greek Sects, vague tra- 
ditions of Jews, the stupid routine of Arab Idolatry, there was no 
answer in these. A Hero, as I repeat, has this first distinction, 
which indeed we may call first and last, the Alpha and Omega of 
his whole Heroism, That he looks through the shows of things 
into things. Use and wont, respectable hearsay, respectable for- 
mula: all these are good, or are not good. There is something 
behind and beyond all these, which-all these must correspond 
with, be the image of, or they are — Idolatries: ‘bits of black 
-wood pretending to be God;’ to the earnest soul a mockery and 
abomination. Idolatries never so gilded, waited on by heads of 
the Koreish, will do nothing for this man. Though all men walk 
by them, what good is it? The great Reality stands glaring there 
upon him. He there has to answer it, or perish miserably. Now, 
even now, or else through all Eternity never! Answer it; thou 
must find an answer. —- Ambition? What could all Arabia do 
for this man; with the crown of Greek Heraclius, of Persian Chos- 
roes, and all crowns in the Earth; — what could they all do for 
him? Jt was not of the Earth he wanted to hear tell; it was of 
the Heaven above and of the Hell beneath. All crowns and sov- 
ereignties whatsoever, where would they in a few brief years be? 
To be Sheik of Mecca or Arabia, and have a bit of gilt wood put 
into your hand, —will that be one’s salvation? I decidedly think, 
not. We will leave it altogether, this impostor hypothesis, as 
not credible; not very tolerable even, worthy chiefly of dismissal 
by us. 

Mahomet had been wont to retire yearly, during the month 
Ramadhan, into solitude and silence; as indeed was the Arab 
custom; a praiseworthy custom, which such a man, above all, 
would find natural and useful. Communing with his own heart, 
in the silence of the mountains; himself silent; open to the ‘small 
still voices’: it was a right natural custom! Mahomet was in 
his fortieth year, when having withdrawn to a cavern in Mount 
Hara, near Mecca, during this Ramadhan, to pass the month in 
prayer, and meditation on those great questions, he one day told 
his wife Kadijah, who with his household was with him or near 
him this year, That by the unspeakable special favour of Heaven 
he had now found it all out; was in doubt and darkness no longer, 
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but saw it all. That all these Idols and Formulas were nothing, 
miserable bits of wood; that there was One God in and over all; 
and we must leave all Idols, and look to Him. That God is 
great; and that there is nothing else great! He is the Reality. 
Wooden Idols are not real; He is real. He made us at first, sus- 
tains us yet; we and all things are but the shadow of Him; a 
transitory garment veiling the Eternal Splendour. ‘Allah akbar, 
God is great;’— and then also ‘ Islam,’ That we must submit 
to God. That our whole strength lies in resigned submission to 
Him, whatsoever He do to us. For this world, and for the other! 
The thing He sends to us, were it death and worse than death, 
shall be good, shall be best; we resign ourselves to God. — ‘If 
this be Islam,” says Goethe, ‘do we not all live in Islam 2?” Yes, 
all of us that have any moral life; we all live so. It has ever been 
held the highest wisdom for a man not merely to submit to Neces- 
sity, — Necessity will make him submit, — but to know and be- 
lieve well that the stern thing which Necessity had ordered was 
the wisest, the best, the thing wanted there. To cease his frantic 
pretension of scanning this great God’s-World in his small frac- 
tion of a brain; to know that it had verily, though deep beyond 
his soundings, a Just Law, that the soul of it was Good ; — that 
his part in it was to conform to the Law of the Whole, and 
in devout silence follow that; not questioning it, obeying it as 
unquestionable. 

— THoMAS CARLYLE: Heroes, H. ero-Worship, and the Heroic 

in History. 


3. History 
THE DeEatH OF JULIAN THE APOSTATE 


While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties 
of his situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted to 
study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short 
and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated with painful 
anxiety; nor can it be thought Surprising, that the genius of the 
empire should once more appear before him, covering with a 
funereal veil his head, and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
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retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started from his 
couch, and stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits with the 
coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced 
that he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war; 
the council which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices, unani- 
mously pronounced that he should abstain from action: but on 
this occasion, necessity and reason were more prevalent than 
superstition; and the trumpets sounded at the break of day. 
The army marched through a hilly country; and the hills had 
been secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van, with 
the skill and attention of a consummate general; he was alarmed | 
by the intelligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. The 
heat of the weather had tempted him to lay aside his cuirass; but 
he snatched a shield from one of his attendants, and hastened 
with a sufficient reinforcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of 
the front; and as he galloped between the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered, by a furious 
charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. This huge body 
was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the light infan- 
try, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, against 
the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. The 
Barbarians fled; and Julian, who was foremost in every danger, 
animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trembling 
guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly throng of 
friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that he was 
without armour, and conjured him to decline the fall of the im- 
pending ruin. As they exclaimed, a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the flying squadrons; and a javelin after 
razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the 
inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his side; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness 
of the steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew 
to his relief; and the wounded emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an 
adjacent tent. The report of the melancholy event passed from 
rank to rank; but the grief of the Romans inspired them with 
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invincible valour, and the desire of revenge. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict was maintained by the two armies, till they 
were separated by the total darkness of the night. The Persians 
derived some honour from the advantage which they obtained 
against the left wing, where Anatolius, master of the offices, was 
slain, and the prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the 
event of the day was adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned 
the field; their two generals, Meranes, and Nohordates, fifty 
nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest soldiers: and 
the success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might have 
been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, were 
expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse and arms, 
and was impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining strength 
was exhausted by the painful effort; and the surgeons, who ex- 
amined his wound, discovered the symptoms of approaching 
death. He employed the awful moments with the firm temper 
of a hero and a sage; the philosophers who had accompanied 
him in this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian with the 
prison of Socrates; and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, 
or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened with respect- 
ful grief to the funeral oration of their dying emperor. ‘Friends 
and fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy, how 
much the soul is more excellent than the body; and that the sepa- 
ration of the nobler substance, should be the subject of joy, rather 
than of affliction. I have learned from religion, that an early 
death has often been the reward of piety; and I accept, as a fa- 
vour of the gods, the mortal stroke, that secures me from the dan- 
ger of disgracing a character, which has hitherto been supported 
by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I have lived 
without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life; and I can affirm with confidence, that the supreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been preserved 
in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt and 
destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the happivess 
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of the people as the end of government. Submitting my actions 
to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I have 
trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was the object 
of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare; but when the imperious voice of my country sum- 
moned me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
with the clear foreknowledge (which I had acquired from the art 
of divination) that I was destined to fall by the sword. I now 
offer my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not 
suffered me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dag- 
ger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He 
has given me, in the midst of an honourable career, a splendid 
and glorious departure from this world; and I hold it equally 
absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. 
Thus much I have attempted to say; but my strength fails me, 
and I feel the approach of death. I shall cautiously refrain from 
any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the election 
of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious; 
and if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it 
might be fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall 
~ only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans may 
be blessed with the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone 
of voice, he distributed, by a military testament, the remains of 
‘his private fortune; and making some inquiry why Anatolius was 
not present, he understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Ana- 
tolius was killed; and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the 
loss of his friend. At the same time he reproved the immoderate 
grief of the spectators; and conjured them not to disgrace, by 
unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few moments would 
be united with heaven, and with the stars. The spectators were 
silent; and Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with the 
philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as body, most prob- 
ably hastened his death. His wound began to bleed with fresh 
violence; his respiration was embarrassed by the swelling of the 
veins; he called for a draught of cold water, and, as soon as he 
had drank it, expired without pain, about the hour of midnight. 
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Such was the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, after a reign of one year and about eight months, 
from the death of Constantius. In his last moments he displayed, 
perhaps with some ostentation, the love of virtue and of fame, 
which had been the ruling passions of his life. 
— Epwarp Gipson: The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (Chapter 24). 


THE TREACHERY OF PONTIAC 


The night passed without alarm. The sun rose upon fresh 
fields and newly budding woods, and scarcely had the morning 
mists dissolved, when the garrison could see a fleet of birch canoes 
crossing the river from the eastern shore, within range of cannon 
shot above the fort. Only two or three warriors appeared in 
each, but all moved slowly, and seemed deeply laden. In truth, 
they were full of savages, lying flat on their faces, that their num- 
bers might not excite the suspicion of the English. 

At an early hour the open common behind the fort was thronged 
with squaws, children, and warriors, some naked, and others fan- 
tastically arrayed in their barbarous finery. All seemed restless 
and uneasy, moving hither and thither, in apparent preparation 
for a general game of ball. Many tall warriors, wrapped in their 
blankets, were seen stalking towards the fort, and casting malig- 
nant furtive glances upward at the palisades. Then with an air 
of assumed indifference, they would move towards the gate. They 
were all admitted; for Gladwyn, who, in this instance at least, 
showed some knowledge of Indian character, chose to convince 
his. crafty foe that, though their plot was detected, their hostility 
was despised. ; 

The whole garrison was ordered under arms. Sterling, and 
the other English fur-traders, closed their storehouses and armed 
their men, and all in cool confidence stood waiting the result. 

Meanwhile, Pontiac, who had crossed with the canoes from the 
eastern shore, was approaching along the river road, at the head 
of his sixty chiefs, all gravely marching in Indian file. A Cana- 
dian settler, named Beaufait, had been that morning to the fort. 
He was now returning homewards, and as he reached the bridge 
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which led over the stream then called Parent’s Creek, he saw the 
chiefs in the act of crossing from the farther bank. He stood 
aside to give them room. As the last Indian passed, Beaufait 
recognized him as an old friend and associate. The savage 
greeted him with the usual ejaculation, opened for an instant the 
folds of his blanket, disclosed the hidden gun, and with an em- 
phatic gesture towards the fort, indicated the purpose to which 
he meant to apply it. 

At ten o’clock, the great war-chief, with his treacherous follow- 
ers, reached the fort, and the gateway was thronged with their 
savage faces. All were wrapped to the throat in colored blankets. 
Some were crested with hawk, eagle, or raven plumes; others had 
shaved their heads, leaving only the fluttering scalp-lock on the 
crown; while others, again, wore their long, black hair flowing 
loosely at their backs, or wildly hanging about their brows like a 
lion’s mane. Their bold yet crafty features, their cheeks be- 
smeared with ochre and vermilion, white lead and soot, their 
keen, deep-set eyes gleaming in their sockets, like those of rattle- 
snakes, gave them an aspect grim, uncouth, and horrible. For the 
most part, they were tall, strong men, and all had a gait and bear- 
ing of peculiar stateliness. 

As Pontiac entered, it is said that he started, and that a deep 
ejaculation half escaped from his breast. Well might his stoicism 
fail, for at a glance he read the ruin of his plot. On either hand, 
within the gateway, stood ranks of soldiers and hedges of glitter- 
ing steel. The swarthy engagés of the fur-traders, armed to the 
teeth, stood in groups at the street corners, and the measured tap 
of a drum fell ominously on the ear. Soon regaining his compos- 
ure, Pontiac strode forward into the narrow street; and his chiefs 
filed after him in silence, while the scared faces of women and 
children looked out from the windows as they passed. Their 
rigid muscles betrayed no sign of emotion; yet, looking closely, 
one might have seen their small eyes glance from side to side with 
restless scrutiny. 

Traversing the entire width of the little town, they reached the 
door of the council-house, a large building standing near the mar- 
gin of the river. On entering, they saw Gladwyn, with several of 
his officers, seated in readiness to receive them, and the observant 
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chiefs did not fail to remark that every Englishman wore a sword 
at his side, and a pair of pistols in his belt. The conspira- 
tors eyed each other with uneasy glances. ‘‘ Why,’ demanded 
Pontiac, ‘‘do I see so many of my father’s young men standing 
in the street with their guns?” Gladwyn replied through his 
interpreter, La Butte, that he had ordered the soldiers under arms 
for the sake of exercise and discipline. With much delay and 
many signs of distrust, the chiefs at length sat down on the mats 
prepared for them; and, after the customary pause, Pontiac rose 
to speak. Holding in his hand the wampum belt which was to 
have given the fatal signal, he addressed the commandant, pro- 
fessing strong attachment to the English, and declaring, in Indian 
phrase, that he had come to smoke the pipe of peace, and brighten 
the chain of friendship. The officers watched him keenly as he 
uttered these hollow words, fearing lest, though conscious that 
his designs were suspected, he might still attempt to accomplish 
them. And once, it is said, he raised the wampum belt as if 
about to give the signal of attack. But at that instant Gladwyn 
signed slightly with his hand. The sudden clash of arms sounded 
from the passage without, and a drum rolling the charge filled 
the council-room with its stunning din. At this, Pontiac stood 
like one confounded. Some writers will have it, that Gladwyn, 
rising from his seat, drew the chief’s blanket aside, exposed the 
hidden gun, and sternly rebuked him for his treachery. But 
the commandant wished only to prevent the consummation of the 
plot, without bringing on an open rupture. His own letters 
affirm that he and his officers remained seated as before. Pon- 
tiac, seeing his unruffled brow and his calm eye fixed steadfastly 
upon him, knew not what to think, and soon sat down in amaze- 
ment and perplexity. Another pause ensued, and Gladwyn com- 
menced a brief reply. He assured the chiefs that friendship and 
protection should be extended towards them as long as they con- 
tinued to deserve it, but threatened ample vengeance for the first 
act of aggression. The council then broke up; but, before leay- 
ing the room, Pontiac told the officers that he would return in a 
few days, with his squaws and children, for he wished that they 
should all shake hands with their fathers the English. To this 
new piece of treachery Gladwyn deigned no reply. The gates of 
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the fort, which had been closed during the conference, were again 
flung open, and the baffled savages were suffered to depart, re- 
joiced, no doubt, to breathe once more the free air of the open 
fields. 

— Francis PARKMAN: The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Chapter 11). 


4. Travel 
THE Loss or Str HuMPHREY GILBERT 


And as it was Gods ordinance vpon him, euen so the vehement 
perswasion and intreatie of his friends could nothing auaile, to 
diuert him from a wilfull resolution of going through in his Frigat, 
which was ouercharged vpon their deckes, with fights, nettings, 
and small artillerie, too cumbersome for so small a boate, that 
was to passe through the Ocean sea at that season of the yere, 
when by course we might expect much storme of foule weather, 
whereof indeed we had enough. % 

But when he was intreated by the Captaine, Master, and other 
his well willers of the Hinde, not to venture in the Frigat, this was 
his answere: I will not forsake my little company going home- 
ward, with whom I haue passed so many stormes and perils. 
And in very trueth, hee was vrged to be so ouer hard, by hard 
reports giuen of him, that he was afraid of the sea, albeit this 
was rather rashnes, then aduised resolution, to preferre the wind 
of a vaine report to the weight of his owne life. 

Seeing he would not bend to reason, he had prouision out of 
the Hinde, such as was wanting aboord his Frigat. And so we 
committed him to Gods protection, & set him aboord his Pin- 
nesse, we being more than 300 leagues onward of our way home. 

By that time we had brought the Islands of Agores South of vs, 
yet wee then keeping much to the North, vntill we had got into 
the height and eleuation of England: we met with very foule 
weather, and terrible seas, breaking short and high Pyramid wise. 
The reason whereof seemed to proceede either of hilly grounds 
high and low within the sea, (as we see hilles and dales vpon the 
land) vpon which the seas doe mount and fall: or else the cause 
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proceedeth of diuersitie of winds, shifting often in sundry points: 
al which hauing power to moue the great Ocean, which againe is 
not presently setled, so many seas do encounter together, as 
there had bene diuersitie of windes. Howsoeuer it commeth to 
passe, men which all their life time had occupied the Sea, neuer 
saw more outragious Seas. We had also vpon our maine yard, 
an apparition of a little fire by night, which seamen doe call Cas- 
tor and Pollux. But we had onely one, which they take an euill 
signe of more tempest: the same is vsuall in stormes. 

Munday the ninth of September, in the afternoone, the Frigat 
was neere cast away, oppressed by waues, yet at that time recou- 
ered: and giuing foorth signes of joy, the Generall sitting abaft 
with a booke in his hand, cried out vnto vs in the Hind (so oft as 
we did approch within hearing) We are as neere to heauen by sea 
as by land. Reiterating the same speech, well beseeming a soul- 
dier, resolute in Iesus Christ, as I can testifie he was. 

The same Monday night, about twelue of the clocke, or not 
long after, the Frigat being ahead of vs in the Golden Hinde, 
suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a moment, we 
lost the sight, and withall our watch cryed, the Generall was cast 
away, which was too true. For in that moment, the F rigat was 
deuoured and swallowed vp of the Sea. Yet still we looked out all 
that night, and euer after, vntill wee arriued vpon the coast of 
England: Omitting no small saile at sea, vnto which we gaue not 
the tokens betweene vs, agreed vpon, to haue knowledge of each 
other, if we should at any time be separated. 

In great torment of weather, and perill of drowning, it pleased 
God to send safe home the Golden Hinde, which arriued in Fal- 
mouth, the 22 day of September, being Sonday, not without as 
great danger escaped in a flaw, comming from the Southeast, with 
such thicke mist, that we could not discerne land, to put in right 
with the Hauen. 

— Ricuarp Haxtuyt: Voyages, N avigations, Traffiques, and 

Discoveries (Vol. iii), 
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WITH THE SPANISH GIPSIES 


I was now at Badajoz in Spain, a country which for the next 
four years was destined to be the scene of my labours: but I will 
not anticipate. The neighbourhood of Badajoz did not prepos- 
sess me much in favour of the country which I had just entered; 
it consists chiefly of brown moors, which bear little but a species 
of brushwood, called in Spanish carrasco; blue mountains are, 
however, seen towering up in the far distance, which relieve the 
scene from the monotony which would otherwise pervade it. 

It was at this town of Badajoz, the capital of Estremadura, 
that I first fell in with those singular people, the Zincali, Gitanos, 
or Spanish gipsies. It was here I met with the wild Paco, the 
man with the withered arm, who wielded the cachas (shears) with 
his left hand; his shrewd wife, Antonia, skilled in hokkano baro, 
or the great trick; the fierce gipsy, Antonio Lopez, their father- 
in-law; and many other almost equally singular individuals of 
_ the Errate, or gipsy blood. It was here that I first preached the 
gospel to the gipsy people, and commenced that translation of 
the New Testament in the Spanish gipsy tongue, a portion of 
which I subsequently printed at Madrid. 

After a stay of three weeks at Badajoz, I prepared to depart 
for Madrid; late one afternoon, as I was arranging my scanty 
baggage, the gipsy Antonio entered my apartment, dressed in his 
zamarra and high-peaked Andalusian hat. 

Antonio. — Good evening, brother; they tell me that on the 
callicaste (day after to-morrow) you intend to set out for Madrilati. 

Myself. — Such is my intention; I can stay here no longer. 

Antonio. — The way is far to Madrilati: there are, moreover, 
wars in the land, and many chories (¢hieves) walk about; are 
you not afraid to journey ? 

Myself. —I have no fears; every man must accomplish his 
destiny: what befalls my body or soul was written in a gabicote 
(book) a thousand years before the foundation of the world. 

Antonio. —I have no fears myself, brother; the dark night is 
the same to me as the fair day, and the wild carrascal as the mar- 
ket place or the chardy (fair) ; I have got the bar lachi in my bosom, 
the precious stone to which sticks the needle. 
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Myself. —You mean the loadstone, I suppose. Do you be- 
lieve that a lifeless stone can preserve you from the dangers which 
occasionally threaten your life ? 

Antonio. — Brother, I am fifty years old, and you see me stand- 
ing before you in life and strength: how could that be unless the 
bar lachi had power? I have been soldier and contrabandista, 
and I have likewise slain and robbed the Busné.!_ The bullets of 
the Gabiné (French) and of the jara canallis (revenue officers) have 
hissed about my ears without injuring me, for I carried the bar 
lachi. I have twenty times done that which by Busnée law should 
have brought me to the filimicha (gallows), yet my neck has never 
yet been squeezed by the cold garrote. _ Brother, I trust in the bar 
lachi, like the Caloré of old: were I in the midst of the gulf of 
Bombardo (Lyons), without a plank to float upon, I should feel 
no fear; for, if I carried the precious stone, it would bring me safe 
to shore: the bar lachi has power, brother. 

Myself. —I shall not dispute the matter with you, more espe- 
cially as Iam about to depart from Badajoz: I must speedily bid 
you farewell, and we shall see each other no more. 

Antonio. — Brother, do you know what brings me hither ? 

Myself. —I cannot tell, unless it be to wish me a happy 
journey: I am not gipsy enough to interpret the thoughts of other 
people. 5 

Antonio. — All last night I lay awake, thinking of the affairs 
of Egypt; and when I arose in the morning I took the bar lachi 
from my bosom, and scraping it with a knife, swallowed some of 
the dust in aguardiente, as I am in the habit of doing when I have 
made up my mind; and I said to myself, I am wanted on the 
frontiers of Castumba (Castile) on a certain matter. The strange 
Caloro is about to proceed to Madrilati; the journey is long, and 
he may fall into evil hands, peradventure into those of his own 
blood; for let me tell you, brother, the Calés are leaving their 
towns and villages, and forming themselves into troops to plunder 
the Busné, for there is now but little law in the land, and now or 
never is the time for the Caloré to become once more what they 
were in former times; so I said, the strange Caloro may fall into 
the hands of his own blood and be ill-treated by them, which were 
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shame: I will therefore go with him through the Chim del Manro 
(Estremadura) as far as the frontiers of Castumba, and upon the 
frontiers of Castumba I will leave the London Caloro to find his 
own way to Madrilati, for there is less danger-in Castumba, than 
in the Chim del Manro, and I will then betake me to the affairs 
of Egypt which call me from hence. 

Myself. — This is a very hopeful plan of yours, my friend; and 
in what manner do you propose that we shall travel ? 

Antonio. —I will tell you, brother; I have a gras in the stall, 
even the one which I purchased at Olivengas, as I told you on a 
former occasion; it is good and fleet, and cost me, who am a gipsy, 
fifty chulé (dollars); upon that gras you shall ride. As for myself, 
I will journey upon the macho. 

Myselj. — Before I answer you, I shall wish you to inform me 
what business it is which renders your presence necessary in Cas- 
tumba; your son-in-law, Paco, told me that it was no longer the 
custom of the gipsies to wander. : 

Antonio. —It is an affair of Egypt, brother, and I shall not 
acquaint you with it; peradventure it relates to a horse or an ass, 
or peradventure it relates to a mule or a macho; it does not 
relate to yourself, therefore I advise you not to inquire about it. — 
Dosta (enough). With respect to my offer, you are free to decline 
it; there is a drungruje (royal road) between here and Madrilati, 
and you can travel it in the birdoche (stage-coach) or with the 
dromale (muleteers); but I tell you, as a brother, that there are 
chories upon the drun, and some of them are of the Errate. 

Certainly few people in my situation would have accepted the 
offer of this singular gipsy. It was not, however, without its 
allurements for me; I-was fond of adventure, and what more 
ready means of gratifying my love of it than by putting myself 
under the hands of such a guide. There are many who would 
have been afraid of treachery, but I had no fears on this point, as 
I did not believe that the fellow harboured the slightest ill inten- 
tion towards me; I saw that he was fully convinced that I was 
one of the Errate, and his affection for his own race, and his ha- 
tred for the Busné, were his strongest characteristics. I wished, 
moreover, to lay hold of every opportunity of making myself ac- 
quainted with the ways of the Spanish gipsies, and an excellent 
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one here presented itself on my first entrance into Spain. Ina 
word, I determined to accompany the gipsy. ‘I will go with you,” 
I exclaimed; ‘‘as for my baggage, I will despatch it to Madrid by 
the birdoche.” ‘‘Do so, brother,” he replied, ‘‘and the gras will 
go lighter. Baggage, indeed ! — what need of baggage have you? 
How the Busné on the road would laugh if they saw two Calés 
with baggage behind them.” 

During my stay at Badajoz, I had but little intercourse with 
the Spaniards, my time being chiefly devoted to the gipsies, with 
whom, from long intercourse with various sections of their race 
in different parts of the world, I felt myself much more at home 
than with the silent, reserved men of Spain, with whom a for- 
eigner might mingle for half a century without having half a dozen 
words addressed to him, unless he himself made the first ad- 
vances to intimacy, which, after all, might be rejected with a shrug 
and a no intendo;* for among the many deeply rooted prejudices 
of these people, is the strange idea that no foreigner can speak 
their language; an idea to which they still cling though they hear 
him conversing with perfect ease. . . . 

We left the room, the door of which he locked, hiding the key 
beneath a loose brick in a corner of the passage. ‘“‘Go into the 
street, brother, whilst I fetch the caballerias from the stable.” I 
obeyed him. The sun had not yet risen, and the air was pierc- 
ingly cold; the gray light, however, of dawn enabled me to 
distinguish objects with tolerable accuracy; I soon heard the clat- 
tering of the animal’s feet, and Antonio presently stepped forth 
leading the horse by the bridle; the macho followed behind. I 
looked at the horse and shrugged my shoulders: as far as I could 
scan it, it appeared the most uncouth animal I had ever beheld. 
It was of a spectral white, short in the body, but with remarkably 
long legs. I observed that it was particularly high in the cruz 
or withers. ‘You are looking at the grasti,” said Antonio; “‘it 
is eighteen years old, but it is the very best in the Chim del Manro; 
I have long had my eye upon it; I bought it for my own use for the 
affairs of Egypt. Mount, brother, mount, and let us leave the 
foros — the gate is about being opened.” 

He locked the door, and deposited the key in his faja. In less 
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than a quarter of an hour we had left the town behind us. ‘This 
does not appear to be a very good horse,” said I to Antonio, as 
we proceeded over the plain. “It is with difficulty that I can 
make him move.” 

“He is the swiftest horse in the Chim del Manro, brother,” said 
Antonio; “‘at the gallop and at the speedy trot there is no one to 
match him; but he is eighteen years old, and his joints are stiff, 
especially of a morning; but let him once become heated, and 
the genio del viejo (spirit of the old man) comes upon him and 
there is no holding him in with bit or bridle. I bought that horse 
for the affairs of Egypt, brother.” . . . 5 

Nothing farther of any account occurred in the gipsy house; 
the next day, Antonio and myself were again in the saddle; we 
travelled at least thirteen leagues before we reached the Venta, 
where we passed the night; we rose early in the morning, my 
guide informing me that we had a long day’s journey to make. 
‘““Where are we bound to?” I demanded. ‘To Trujillo,” he 
replied. 

When the sun arose, which it did gloomily and amidst threat- 
ening rain-clouds, we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of a 
range of mountains which lay on our left, and which, Antonio 
informed me, were called the Sierra of San Selvan; our 
route, however, lay over wide plains, scantily clothed with brush- 
wood, with here and there a melancholy village, with its old and 
dilapidated church. ‘Throughout the greater part of the day, a 
drizzling rain was falling, which turned the dust of the roads into 
mud and mire, considerably impeding our progress. Towards 
evening we reached a moor, a wild place enough, strewn with 
enormous stones and rocks. Before us, at some distance, rose a 
strange conical hill, rough and shaggy, which appeared to be nei- 
ther more nor less than an immense assemblage of the same kind 
of rocks which lay upon the moor. The rain had now ceased, 
but a strong wind rose and howled at our backs. Throughout 
the journey, I had experienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
up with the mule of Antonio; the walk of the horse was slow, 
and I could discover no vestige of the spirit which the gipsy had 
assured me lurked within him. We were now upon a tolerably 
clear spot of the moor; “‘I am about to see,” I said, “‘ whether this 
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horse has any of the quality which you have described.” ‘Do 
so,” said Antonio, and spurred his beast onward, speedily leaving 
me far behind. I jerked the horse with the bit, endeavouring to 
arouse his dormant spirit, whereupon he stopped, reared, and 
refused to proceed. ‘‘Hold the bridle loose and touch him with 
your whip,” shouted Antonio from before. I obeyed, and forth- 
with, the animal set off at a trot, which gradually increased in 
swiftness till it became a downright furious speedy trot; his limbs 
were now thoroughly lithy, and he brandished his fore legs in a 
manner perfectly wondrous; the mule of Antonio, which was a 
spirited animal of excellent paces, would fain have competed with 
him, but was passed in a twinkling. This tremendous trot en- 
dured for about a mile, when the animal, becoming yet more 
heated, broke suddenly into a gallop. Hurrah! no hare ever ran 
so wildly or blindly; it was, literally, ventre a terre; and I had 
considerable difficulty in keeping him clear of rocks, against which 
he would have rushed in his savage fury, and dashed himself and 
rider to atoms. 

This race brought me to the foot of the hill, where I waited till 
the gipsy rejoined me; we left the hill, which seemed quite inac- 
cessible, on our right, passing through a small and wretched vil- 
' lage. The sun went down, and dark night presently came upon 
us; we proceeded on, however, for nearly three hours, until we 
heard the barking of dogs, and perceived a light or two in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘That is Trujillo,” said Antonio, who had not spoken 
for a long time. ‘‘I am glad of it,” I replied; “I am thoroughly 
tired; I shall sleep soundly in Trujillo.” “That is as it may be,” 
said the gipsy, and spurred his mule to a brisker pace. We soon 
entered the town, which appeared dark and gloomy enough; I 
followed close behind the gipsy, who led the way I knew not 
whither, through dismal streets and dark places, where cats were 
squalling. ‘Here is the house,” said he at last, dismounting be- 
fore a low mean hut; he knocked, no answer was returned ; — 
he knocked again, but still there was no reply; he shook the door 
and essayed to open it, but it appeared firmly locked and bolted. 
““Caramba!” said he, ‘‘they are out —I feared it might be so. 
Now what are we to do?” 

“There can be no difficulty,” said I, “with respect to what we 
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have to do; if your friends are gone out, it is easy enough to go to 
a posada.”’ 

‘““You know not what you say,’ replied the gipsy. ‘‘I dare not 
go to the mesuna, nor enter any house in Trujillo save this, and 
this is shut; well, there is no remedy, we must move on, and, be- 
tween ourselves, the sooner we leave this place the better; my 
own planoro (brother) was garroted at Trujillo.” 

He lighted a cigar, by means of a steel and yesca, sprang on 
his mule, and proceeded through streets and lanes equally 
dismal as those which we had already traversed till we again 
found ourselves out of the town. 

I confess I did not much like this decision of the gipsy; I felt 
very slight inclination to leave the town behind, and to venture 
into unknown places in the dark night, amidst rain and mist, for 
the wind had now dropped, and the rain began again to fall 
briskly. I was, moreover, much fatigued, and wished for nothing 
better than to deposit myself in some comfortable manger, where 
I might sink to sleep, lulled by the pleasant sound of horses and 
mules despatching their provender. I had, however, put myself 
under the direction of the gipsy, and I was too old a traveller to 
quarrel with my guide under the present circumstances. I there- 
fore followed close at his crupper; our only light being the glow 
emitted from the gipsy’s cigar; at last he flung it from his mouth 
into a puddle, and we were then in darkness. 

We proceeded in this manner for a long time; the gipsy was 
silent; I myself was equally so; the rain descended more and 
more. I sometimes thought I heard doleful noises, something 
like the hooting of owls. ‘‘This is a strange night to be wander- 
ing abroad in,” I at length said to Antonio. 

“Tt is, brother,” said he, ‘‘but I would sooner be abroad 
in such a night, and in such places, than in the estaripel of 
Trujillo.” 

We wandered at least a league farther, and appeared now to be 
near a wood, for I could occasionally distinguish the trunks of im- 
mensetrees. Suddenly Antoniostopped his mule: ‘‘ Look, brother,” 
said he, ‘‘to the left, and tell me if you do not see a light; your 
eyes are sharper than mine.” I did as he commanded me. At 
first I could see nothing, but moving a little farther on I plainly 
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saw a large light at some distance, seemingly amongst the trees. 
“Yonder cannot be a lamp or candle,” said I; ‘‘it is more like 
the blaze of a fire.” ‘Very likely,” said Antonio. ‘‘There are 
no queres (houses) in this place; it is doubtless a fire made by 
durotunes (shepherds); let us go and join them, for, as you say, 
it is doleful work wandering about at night amidst rain and 
mire.” 

We dismounted and entered what I now saw was a forest, 
leading the animals cautiously amongst the trees and brushwood. 
In about five minutes we reached a small open space, at the far- 
ther side of which, at the foot of a large cork tree, a fire was burn- 
ing, and by it stood or sat two or three figures; they had heard 
our approach, and one of them now exclaimed Quien Vive? “I 
know that voice,” said Antonio, and leaving the horse with me, 
rapidly advanced towards the fire: presently I heard an Ola! 
and a laugh, and soon the voice of Antonio summoned me to ad- 
vance. On reaching the fire, I found two dark lads, and a still 
darker woman of about forty; the latter seated on what appeared 
to be horse or mule furniture. I likewise saw a horse and two 
donkeys tethered to the neighbouring trees. It was in fact a 
gipsy bivouac. ... ‘Come forward, brother, and show your- 
self,” said Antonio to me; ‘“‘you are amongst friends; these are 
of the Errate, the very people whom I expected to find at Trujillo, 
and in whose house we should have slept.” 

“And what,” said I, ‘‘could have induced them to leave their 
house in Trujillo and come into this dark forest, in the midst of 
wind and rain, to pass the night?” 

“They come on business of Egypt, brother, doubtless,” replied 
Antonio; ‘‘and that business is none of ours, Calla boca! It is 
lucky we have found them here, else we should have had no sup- 
per, and our horses no corn.” 

‘“My ro is prisoner at the village yonder,” said the woman, 
pointing with her hand in a particular direction; ‘“‘he is prisoner 
yonder for choring a mailla (donkey); we are come to see what 
we can do in his behalf; and where can we lodge better than in 
this forest, where there is nothing to pay? It is not the first 
time, I trow, that Caloré have slept at the root of a tree.” 

One of the striplings now gave us barley for our animals in a 
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large bag, into which we successively introduced their heads, allow- 
ing the famished creatures to regale themselves till we conceived 
that they had satisfied their hunger. There was a puchero sim- 
mering at the fire, half full of bacon, garbanzos, and other pro- 
visions; this was emptied into a large wooden platter, and out of 
this Antonio and myself supped; the other gipsies refused to 
join us, giving us to understand that they had eaten before our 
arrival; they all, however, did justice to the leathern bottle of 
Antonio, which, before his departure from Merida, he had the 
precaution to fill. 

I was by this time completely overcome with fatigue and sleep. 
Antonio flung me an immense horse cloth, of which he bore more 
than one beneath the huge cushion on which he rode; in this I 
wrapped myself, and placing my head upon a bundle, and my 
feet as near as possible to the fire, I lay down. 

Antonio and the other gipsies remained seated by the fire con- 
versing. I listened for a moment to what they said, but I did 
not perfectly understand it, and what I did understand by no 
means interested me; the rain still drizzled, but I heeded it not, 
and was soon asleep. 

The sun was just appearing as I awoke. I made several efforts 
before I could rise from the ground; my limbs were quite stiff, 
and my hair was covered with rime; for the rain had ceased and 
a rather severe frost set in. I looked around me, but could see 
neither Antonio nor the gipsies; the animals of the latter had 
likewise disappeared, so had the horse which I had hitherto rode; 
the mule, however, of Antonio still remained fastened to the tree; 
this latter circumstance quieted some apprehensions which were 
beginning to arise in my mind. ‘‘They are gone on some busi- 
ness of Egypt,” I said to myself, ‘‘and will return anon.” I 
gathered together the embers of the fire, and heaping upon them 
sticks and branches, soon succeeded in calling forth a blaze, 
beside which I again placed the puchero, with what remained of 
the provision of last night. I waited for a considerable time in 
expectation of the return of my companions, but as they did not 
appear, I sat down and breakfasted. Before I had well finished 
I heard the noise of a horse approaching rapidly, and presently 
Antonio made his appearance amongst the trees, with some agita- 
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tion in his countenance. He sprang from the horse, and instantly 
proceeded to untie the mule. ‘‘Mount, brother, mount!” said 
he, pointing to the horse; ‘‘I went with the Callee and her chabés 
to the village where the ro is in trouble; the chinobaro, however, 
seized them at once with their cattle, and would have laid hands 
also on me, but I set spurs to the grasti, gave him the bridle, and 
was soon far away. Mount, brother, mount, or we shall have the 
whole rustic canaille upon us in a twinkling.” 

I did as he commanded: we were presently in the road which 
we had left the night before. Along this we hurried at a great 
rate, the horse displaying his best speedy trot; whilst the mule, 
with its ears pricked up, galloped gallantly at his side. ‘‘ What 
place is that on the hill yonder?” said I to Antonio, at the expi- 
ration of an hour, as we prepared to descend a deep valley. 

“That is Jaraicejo,” said Antonio; ‘‘a* bad place it is, and a 
bad place it has ever been for the Calo people.” 

“Tf it is such a bad place,” said I, ‘I hope we shall not have 
to pass through it.” 

‘““We must pass through it,”’ said Antonio, “for more reasons 
than one: first, forasmuch as the road lies through Jaraicejo; and 
second, forasmuch as it will be necessary to purchase provisions 
there, both for ourselves and horses. On the other side of Jarai- 
cejo there is a wild desert, a despoblado, where we shall find 
nothing.” 

— GrEorGE Borrow: The Bible in Spain. 


THE DESERT 


Gaza stands upon the verge of the Desert, and bears towards it 
the same kind of relation as a seaport bears to the sea. It is 
there that you charter your camels (‘the ships of the Desert’’) 
and lay in your stores for the voyage. 

These preparations kept me in the town for some days. Dis- 
liking restraint, I declined making myself the guest of the gov- 
ernor (as it is usual and proper to do), but took up my quarters at 
the caravanserai, or khan, as they call it in that partjol Asia.“3. 

A caravanserai is not ill adapted to the purposes for which it 
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is meant. It forms the four sides of a large quadrangular court: 
the ground floor is used for warehouses, the first floor for guests, 
and the open court for the temporary reception of the camels, as 
well as for the loading and unloading of their burthens and the 
transaction of mercantile business generally. The apartments 
used for the guests are small cells opening into a kind of corridor 
which runs through the inner sides of the court. 

Whilst I lay near the opening of my cell, looking down into the 
court below, there arrived from the Desert a caravan — that is, 
a large assemblage of travellers. It consisted chiefly of Molda- 
vian pilgrims, who, to make their good work even more than 
complete, had begun by visiting the shrine of the Virgin in Egypt, 
and were now going on to Jersualem. They had been overtaken 
in the Desert by a gale of wind, which so drove the sand, and 
raised up such mountains before them, that their journey had 
been terribly perplexed and obstructed, and their provisions (in- 
cluding water, the most precious of all) had been exhausted long 
before they reached the end of their toilsome march. They were 
sadly wayworn. The arrival of the caravan drew many and 
various groups into the court. There was the Moldavian pilgrim 
with his sable dress, and cap of fur, and heavy masses of bushy 
hair — the Turk with his various and brilliant garments — the. 
Arab superbly stalking under his striped blanket that hung like 
royalty upon his stately form — the jetty Ethiopian in his slavish 
frock — the sleek, smooth-faced scribe with his comely pelisse, 
and his silver ink-box stuck in like a dagger at his girdle. And 
mingled with these were the camels, —some standing — some 
kneeling and being unladen — some twisting round their long 
necks and gently stealing the straw from out of their own pack- 
saddles. 

In a couple of days I was ready to start. The way of providing 
for the passage of the Desert is this: there is an agent in the town 
who keeps himself in communication with some of the Desert 
Arabs that are hovering within a day’s journey of the place; a 
party of these, upon being guaranteed against seizure or other ill 
treatment at the hands of the governor, come into the town, bring- 
ing with them the number of camels which you require, and then 
they stipulate for a certain sum to take you to the place of your 
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destination in a given time. The agreement thus made by them 
includes a safe-conduct through their country, as well as the hire 
of the camels. According to the contract made with me I was 
to reach Cairo within ten days from the commencement of the 
journey. I had four camels — one for my baggage, one for each 
of my servants, and one for myself. Four Arabs, the owners of 
the camels, came with me on foot. My stores were a small sol- 
dier’s tent; two bags of dried bread brought from the convent at 
Jerusalem, and a couple of bottles of wine from the same Source ; 
two goatskins filled with water; tea, sugar, a cold tongue, and 
(of all things in the world) a jar of Irish butter which Mysseri 
had purchased from some merchant. There was also a small 
sack of charcoal, for the greater part of the Desert through which 
we were to pass is void of fuel. 

The camel kneels to receive her load, and for a while she will 
allow the packing to go on with silent resignation, but when she 
begins to suspect that her master is putting more than a just bur- 
then upon her poor hump, she turns round her supple neck, and 
looks sadly upon the increasing load, and then gently remonstrates 
against the wrong with the sigh of a patient wife. If sighs will 
not move you, she can weep. You soon learn to pity, and soon 
to love her for the sake of her gentle and womanish ways. 

You \cannot,-of course, put an English or any other riding sad- 
dle upon the back of the camel; but your quilt or carpet, or what- 
ever you carry for the purpose of lying on at night, is folded and 
fastened on to the pack-saddle upon the top of the hump, and on 
this you ride, or rather sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair when 
he sits astride. I made an improvement on this plan: I had my 
English stirrups strapped on to the cross-bars of the pack-saddle; 
and thus, by gaining rest for my dangling legs, and gaining, too, 
the power of varying my position more easily than I could other- 
wise have done, I added very much to my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the old-fashioned sort 
of animals that still walk along upon the (now nearly exploded) 
plan of the ancient beasts that lived before the Flood: she moves 
forward both her near legs at the same time, and then awkwardly 
swings round her off-shoulder and haunch, so as to repeat the 
Manceuvre on that side; her pace, therefore, is an odd, disjointed, 
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and disjoining sort of movement that is rather disagreeable at first, 
but you soon grow reconciled to it. The height to which you are 
raised is of great advantage to you in passing the burning sands 
of the Desert, for the air at such a distance from the ground is 
much cooler and more lively than that which circulates beneath. 

For several miles beyond Gaza the land, freshened by the rains 
of the last week, was covered with rich verdure, and thickly jew- 
elled with meadow-flowers so bright and fragrant that I began to 
grow almost uneasy — to fancy that the very Desert was reced- 
ing before me, and that the long-desired adventure of passing its 
“burning sands” was to end in a mere ride across a field. But as 
I advanced, the true character of the country began to display 
itself with sufficient clearness to dispel my apprehensions, and be- 
fore the close of my first day’s journey I had the gratification of 
finding that I was surrounded on all sides by a tract of real sand, 
and had nothing at all to complain of, except that there peeped 
forth at intervals a few isolated blades of grass, and many of 
those stunted shrubs which are the accustomed food of the camel. 

Before sunset I came up with an encampment of Arabs (the 
encampment from which my camels had been brought), and my 
tent was pitched amongst theirs. I was now amongst the true Bed- 
‘ ouins. Almost every man of this race closely resembles his breth- 
ren; almost every man has large and finely-formed features, but 
his face is so thoroughly stripped of flesh, and the white folds 
from his head-gear fall down by his haggard cheeks so much in 
the burial fashion, that he looks quite sad and ghastly; his large 
dark orbs roll slowly and solemnly over the white of his deep-set 
eyes; his countenance shows painful thought and long suffering 
—the suffering of one fallen from a high estate. His gait is 
strangely majestic, and he marches along with his simple blanket, 
as though he were wearing the purple. His common talk is a 
series of piercing screams and cries very painful to hear. 

The Bedouin women are not treasured up like the wives and 
daughters of other orientals, and indeed they seemed almost en- 
tirely free from the restraints imposed by jealousy. The feint 
which they made of concealing their faces from me was always 
slight: when they first saw me, they used to hold up a part of their 
drapery with one hand across their faces, but they seldom perse- 
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vered very steadily in subjecting me to this privation. They were 
sadly plain. The awful haggardness that gave something of char- 
acter to the faces of the men was sheer ugliness in the poor women. 
It is a great shame, but the truth is, that except when we refer to 
the beautiful devotion of the mother to her child, all the fine 
things we say and think about women apply only to those who are 
tolerably good-looking or graceful. These Arab women were 
not within the scope of the privilege, and indeed were altogether 
much too plain and clumsy for this vain and lovesome world. 
They may have been good women enough, so far as relates to 
the exercise of the minor virtues, but they had so grossly neglected 
the prime duty of looking pretty in this transitory life that I could 
not at all forgive them; they seemed to feel the weight of their 
guilt, and to be truly and humbly penitent. I had the complete 
command of their affections, for at any moment I could make 
their young hearts bound and their old hearts jump by offering 
a handful of tobacco; yet, believe me, it was not in the first soirée 
that my store of Latakiah was exhausted. . . . 

It had been arranged with my Arabs that they were to bring 
with them all the food which they would want for themselves 
during the passage of the Desert, but as we rested at the end of 
the first day’s journey by the side of an Arab encampment, my 
camel-men found all that they required for that night in the tents 
of their own brethren. On the evening of the second day, however, 
just before we encamped for the night, my four Arabs came to 
Dthemetri, and formally announced that they had not brought 
with them one atom of food, and that they looked entirely to my 
supplies for their daily bread. This was awkward intelligence. 
We were now just two days deep in the Desert, and I had brought 
with me no more bread than might be reasonably required for — 
myself and my European attendants. I believed at the moment 
(for it seemed likely enough) that the men had really mistaken 
the terms of the arrangement, and feeling that the bore of being 
put upon half rations would be a less evil (and even to myself a 
less inconvenience) than the starvation of my Arabs, I at once 
told Dthemetri to assure them that my bread should be equally 
shared with all. Dthemetri, however, did not approve of this 
concession; he assured me quite positively that the Arabs thor- 
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oughly understood the agreement, and that if they were now 
without food, they had wilfully brought themselves into this 
strait for the wretched purpose of bettering their bargain by the 
value of a few paras’ worth of bread. This suggestion made me 
look at the affair in a new light. I should have been glad enough 
to put up with the slight privation to which my concession would 
subject me, and could have borne to witness the semi-starvation 
of poor Dthemetri with a fine philosophical calm, but it seemed 
to me that the scheme, if scheme it were, had something of audacity 
in it, and was well enough calculated to try the extent of my soft- 
ness. I knew the danger of allowing such a trial to result in a 
conclusion that I was one who might be easily managed; and 
therefore, after thoroughly satisfying myself, from Dthemetri’s 
clear and repeated assertions, that the Arabs had really under- 
stood the arrangement, I determined that they should not now 
violate it by taking advantage of my position in the midst of their 
big Desert; so I desired Dthemetri to tell them that they should 
touch no bread of mine. We stopped, and the tent was pitched; 
the Arabs came to me and prayed loudly for bread; I refused 
them. 

“Then we die!” 

‘“*God’s will be done.” 

I gave the-Arabs to understand that I regretted their perishing 
by hunger, but that I should bear this calmly, like any other mis- 
fortune not my own — that, in short, I was happily resigned to 
their fate. ‘The men would have talked a great deal, but they 
were under the disadvantage of addressing me through a hostile 
interpreter. They looked hard upon my face, but they found no 
hope there, so at last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them 
down and die. 

In about ten minutes from this time I found that the Arabs 
were busily cooking their bread! Their pretence of having 
brought no food was false, and was only invented for the purpose 
of saving it. They had a good bag of meal, which they had 
contrived to stow away under the baggage, upon one of the camels, 
in such a way as to escape notice. In Europe the detection of a 
scheme like this would have occasioned a disagreeable feeling 
between the master and the delinquent; but you would no more 
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recoil from an oriental on account of a matter of this sort, than 
in England you would reject a horse that had tried and failed 
to throw you. Indeed I felt quite good-humouredly towards 
my Arabs because they had so wofully failed in their wretched 
attempt, and because, as it turned out, I had done what was right; 
they too, poor fellows, evidently began to like me immensely, on 
account of the hard-heartedness which had enabled me to baffle 
their scheme.”. ~ . 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about an hour 
before dawn I rose and made the most of about a pint of water 
which I allowed myself for washing. Then I breakfasted upon 
tea and bread. As soon as the beasts were loaded I mounted 
my camel and pressed forward. My poor Arabs being on foot 
would sometimes moan with fatigue, and pray for rest, but I was 
anxious to enable them to perform their contract for bringing 
me to Cairo within the stipulated time, and I did not therefore 
allow a halt until the evening came. About mid-day, or soon 
after, Mysseri used to bring up his camel alongside of mine and 
supply me with a piece of the dried bread softened in water, 
and also (as long as it lasted) with a piece of the tongue. After 
this there came into my hand (how well I remember it !) the 
little tin cup half filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the Desert you 
have no particular point to make for as your resting-place. The 
endless sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs; even these 
fail after the first two or three days, and from that time you pass 
over broad plains — you pass over newly-reared hills — you pass 
through valleys dug out by the last week’s storm, — and the hills 
and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, 
and sand, and sand again. The earth is so samely that your 
eyes turn towards heaven — towards heaven, I mean, in sense 
of sky. You look to the sun, for he is your taskmaster, and by 
him you know the measure of the work that you have done, and 
the measure of the work that remains for you to do. He comes 
when you strike your tent in the early morning, and then, for the 
first hour of the day, as you move forward on your camel, he 
stands at your near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day’s toil is before you; then for a while, and a long while, you 
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see him no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare not 
look upon the greatness of his glory, but you know where he 
strides overhead by the touch of his flaming sword. No words 
are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin 
glows, your shoulders ache, and for sights you see the pattern 
and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of the 
outer light. Time labours on — your skin glows, your shoul- 
ders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and you see the 
same pattern in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond; 
but conquering time marches on, and by-and-by the descending 
sun has compassed the heaven, and now softly touches your right 
arm, and throws your lank shadow over the sand right along 
on the way for Persia. Then again you look upon his face, for 
his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the redness of flames 
has become the redness of roses; the fair, wavy cloud that fled 
in the morning now comes to his sight once more — comes blush- 
ing, yet still comes on — comes burning with blushes, yet comes 
and clings to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you is all 
your own, and there, where you will, you pitch your solitary tent; 
there is no living thing to dispute your choice. When at last the 
spot has been fixed upon and we come to a halt, one of the Arabs 
would touch the chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a 
peculiar gurgling sound. The beast instantly understood and 
obeyed the sign, and slowly sank under me, till she brought her 
body to a level with the ground: then gladly enough I alighted. 
The rest of the camels were unloaded and turned loose to browse 
upon the shrubs of the Desert, where shrubs there were; or where 
these failed, to wait for the small quantity of food that was allowed 
them out of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves in pitching 
the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst this was doing, I used to 
walk away towards the East, confiding in the print of my foot as a 
guide for my return. Apart from the cheering voices of my attend- 
ants I could better know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The 
influence of such scenes, however, was not of a softening kind, 
but filled me rather with a sort of childish exultation in the self- 
sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus alone in the wideness 
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of Asia —a short-lived pride, for wherever man wanders, he still 
remains tethered by the chain that links him to his kind; and so 
when the night closed round me, I began to return — to return, as 
it were, to my own gate. Reaching at last some high ground, I 
could see, and see with delight, the fire of our small encampment; 
and when, at last, I regained the spot, it seemed a very home that 
had sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. My Arabs 
were busy with their bread — Mysseri rattling tea-cups — the 
little kettle with her odd, old-maidish looks, sat humming away old 
songs about England; and two or three yards from the fire my 
tent stood prim and tight with open portal, and with welcoming 
look —a look like ‘‘the own arm-chair” of our lyrist’s ‘sweet 
Lady Anne.” 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night-breeze 
blew coldly; when that happened the dry sand was heaped up 
outside round the skirts of the tent, and so the wind, that every- 
where else could sweep as he listed along those dreary plains, was 
forced to turn aside in his course, and make way, as he ought, 
for the Englishman. Then within my tent there were heaps of 
luxuries — dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libraries, bed-rooms, 
drawing-rooms, oratories — all crowded into the space of a hearth- 
rug. The first night, I remember, with my books and maps about 
me, I wanted a light. They brought me a taper, and immediately 
from out of the silent Desert there rushed in a flood of life unseen 
before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues that never 
before perhaps had looked upon the shining of a flame now madly 
thronged into my tent, and dashed through the fire of the candle 
till they fairly extinguished it with their burning limbs. Those 
who had failed in attaining this martyrdom suddenly became seri- 
ous, and clung despondingly to the canvas. 

By-and-by there was brought to me the fragrant tea, and big 
masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the butter that had 
come all the way to me in this Desert of Asia, from out of that poor, 
dear, starving Ireland. I feasted like a king — like four kings — 
like a boy in the fourth form. ' 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people began 
to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back to the waste 
this little spot of ground that had glowed for a while with the cheer- 
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fulness of a human dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the saddles, 
the baggage, the hundred things that strewed the ground and 
made it look so familiar — all these were taken away, and laid 
upon the camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained 
still impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and the 
heels of London boots; the embers of the fire lay black and cold 
upon the sand; and these were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was ready for 
the start, then came its fall; the pegs were drawn, the canvas 
shivered, and in less than a minute there was nothing that re- 
mained of my genial home but only a pole and a bundle. The 
encroaching Englishman was off, and instant upon the fall of the 
canvas, like an owner who had waited and watched, the Genius of 
the Desert stalked in... . 

I can understand the sort of amazement of the orientals at the 
scantiness of the retinue with which an Englishman passes the 
Desert, for I was somewhat struck myself when I saw one of my 
countrymen making his way across the wilderness in this simple 
style. At first there was a mere moving speck in the horizon; 
my party of course became all alive with excitement, and there 
were many surmises. Soon it appeared that three laden camels 
were approaching, and that two of them carried riders. Ina little 
while we saw that one of the riders wore the European dress, and 
at last the travellers were pronounced to be an English gentleman 
and his servant; by their side there were a couple of Arabs on 
foot; and this, if I rightly remember, was the whole party. 

You — you love sailing —in returning from a cruise to the 
English coast you see often enough a fisherman’s humble boat 
far away from all shores, with an ugly black sky above, and an 
angry sea beneath; you watch the grisly old man at the helm 
carrying his craft with strange skill through the turmoil of waters, 
and the boy, supple-limbed, yet weather-worn already, and with 
steady eyes that look through the blast; you see him understand- 
ing commandments from the jerk of his father’s white eyebrow — 
now belaying, and now letting go—now scrunching himself 
down into mere ballast, or baling out death with a pipkin. - Fa- 
miliar enough is the sight, and yet when I see it I always stare 
anew, and with a kind of Titanic exultation, because that a poor 
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boat with the brain of a man and the hands of a boy on board, 
can match herself so bravely against black heaven and ocean. 
Well, so when you have travelled for days and days over an Eastern 
desert without meeting the likeness of a human being, and then 
at last see an English shooting-jacket and a single servant come 
listlessly slouching along from out of the forward horizon, you stare 
at the wide unproportion between this slender company and the 
boundless plains of sand through which they are keeping their 
way. : 

This Englishman, as I afterwards found, was a military man 
returning to his country from India, and crossing the Desert at 
this part in order to go through Palestine. As for me, I had come 
pretty straight from England, and so here we met in the wilder- 
ness at about half-way from our respective starting-points. As 
we approached each other, it became with me a question whether 
we should speak. I thought it likely that the stranger would 
accost me, and in the event of his doing so, I was quite ready to 
be as sociable and chatty as I could be according to my nature; 
but still I could not think of anything particular that I had to say 
tohim. Of course, among civilized people the not having anything 
to say is no excuse at all for not speaking; but I was shy and 
indolent, and I felt no great wish to stop and talk like a morning 
visitor in the midst of those broad solitudes. The traveller per- 
haps felt as I did, for, except that we lifted our hands to our caps, 
and waved our arms in courtesy, we passed each other quite as 
distantly as if we had passed in Pall Mall. Our attendants, 
however, were not to be cheated of the delight that they felt in 
speaking to new listeners and hearing fresh voices once more. 
The masters, therefore, had no sooner passed each other, than 
their respective servants. quietly stopped and entered into conver- 
sation. As soon as my camel found that her companions were 
not following her, she caught the social feeling and refused to go 
on. I felt the absurdity of the situation, and determined to accost 
the stranger, if only to avoid the awkwardness of remaining stuck 
fast in the Desert whilst our servants were amusing themselves. 

When with this intent I turned round my camel, I found that the 
gallant officer had passed me by about thirty or forty yards, and 
was exactly in the same predicament as myself. I put my now 
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willing camel in motion and rode up towards the stranger: seeing 
this he followed my example, and came forward to meet me. He 
was the first to speak. Too courteous to address me, as if he 
admitted the possibility of my wishing to accost him from any 
feeling of mere sociability or civilian-like love of vain talk, he at 
once attributed my advances to a laudable wish of acquiring 
statistical information; and accordingly, when we got within 
speaking distance, he said, ‘‘I daresay you wish to know how 
the plague is going on at Cairo?” and then he went on to say 
he regretted that his information did not enable him to give me in 
numbers a perfectly accurate statement of the daily deaths. He 
afterwards talked pleasantly enough upon other and less ghastly 
subjects. I thought him manly and intelligent —a worthy one 
of the few thousand strong Englishmen to whom the empire of 
India is committed. 

About this part of my journey I saw the likeness of a fresh- 
water lake. I saw, as it seemed, a broad sheet of calm water 
stretching far and fair towards the south — stretching deep into 
winding creeks, and hemmed in by jutting promontories, and 
shelving smooth off towards the shallow side: on its bosom the 
reflected fire of the sun lay playing and seeming to float as though 
upon deep still waters. 

Though I knew of the cheat, it was not till the spongy foot of 
my camel had almost trodden in the seeming lake, that I could 
undeceive my eyes, for the shore-line was quite true and natural. 
I soon saw the cause of the phantasm. A sheet of water, heavily 
impregnated with salts, had gathered together in a vast hollow 
between the sand-hills, and when dried up by evaporation had 
left a white saline deposit; this exactly marked the space which 
the waters had covered, and so traced out a good shore-line. The 
minute crystals of the salt, by their way of sparkling in the sun, 
were made to seem like the dazzled face of a lake that is calm and 
smooth. 

The pace of the camel is irksome, and makes your shoulders 
and loins ache from the peculiar way in which you are obliged to 
suit yourself to the movements of the beast; but one soon, of 
course, becomes inured to the work, and after my first two days 
this way of travelling became so familiar to me that (poor sleeper 
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as I am) I now and then slumbered for some moments together 
on the back of my camel. On the fifth day of my journey the air 
above lay dead, and all the whole earth that I could reach with my 
utmost sight and keenest listening was still and lifeless, as some 
dispeopled and forgotten world that rolls round and round in the 
heavens through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer 
and fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me he 
shone before, and as I drooped my head under his fire, and closed 
my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly fell asleep 
— for how many minutes or moments I cannot tell; but after a 
while I was gently awakened by a peal of church bells — my 
native bells — the innocent bells of Marlen, that never before sent 
forth their music beyond the Blaygon hills! My first idea natu- 
rally was that I still remained fast under the power of a dream. 
I roused myself, and drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, 
and plunged my bare face into the light. Then at least I was well 
enough awakened; but still those old Marlen bells rang on, not 
ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, merrily ringing 
“for church.” After a while the sound died away slowly. It hap- 
pened that neither I nor any of my party had a watch by which to 
measure the exact time of its lasting, but it seemed to me that 
about ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I attributed 
the effect to the great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the 
clear air through which I moved, and the deep stillness of all 
around me. It seemed to me that these causes, by occasioning a 
great tension, and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, 
had rendered them liable to tingle under the passing touch of some 
mere memory that must have swept across my brain ina moment 
of sleep. Since my return to England it has been told me that 
like sounds have been heard at sea, and that the sailor, becalmed 
under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide ocean, has listened 
in trembling wonder to the chime of his own village bells. . . . 

After the fifth day of my journey I no longer travelled over 
shifting hills, but came upon a dead level —a dead level bed of 
sand, quite hard, and studded with small shining pebbles. 

The heat grew fierce; there was no valley nor hollow, no hill, 
no mound, no shadow of hill nor of mound, by which I could 
mark the way I was making. Hour by hour I advanced, and saw 
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no change —I was still the very centre of a round horizon; 
hour by hour I advanced, and still there was the same, and the 
same, and the same—the same circle of flaming sky —the 
same circle of sand still glaring with light and fire. Over all 
the heaven above, over all the earth beneath, there was no 
visible power that could balk the fierce will of the sun; ‘‘he 
rejoiced as a strong man to run a race; his going forth was from 
the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: and there 
was nothing hid from the heat thereof.”” From pole to pole, 
and from the east to the west, he brandished his fiery sceptre as 
though he had usurped all heaven and earth. As he bid the soft 
Persian in ancient times, so now, and fiercely too, he bid me bow 
down and worship him; so now in his pride he seemed to com- 
mand me, and say, ‘‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 
I was all alone before him. There were these two pitted together, 
and face to face; the mighty sun for one — and for the other, this 
poor, pale, solitary self of mine that I always carry about with me. 

But on the eighth day, and before I had yet turned away from 
Jehovah for the glittering god of the Persians, there appeared a 
dark line upon the edge of the forward horizon, and soon the line 
deepened into a delicate fringe that sparkled here and there as 
though it were sown with diamonds. There then before me were 
the gardens and the minarets of Egypt, and the mighty works of 
the Nile, and I (the eternal Ego that I am!) — I had lived to see, 
and I saw them. 

When evening came I was still within the confines of the Desert, 
and my tent was pitched as usual, but one of my Arabs stalked 
away rapidly towards the west without telling me of the errand 
on which he was bent. After a while he returned: he had toiled 
on a graceful service; he had travelled all the way on to the border 
of the living world, and brought me back for a token an ear of 
rice, full, fresh, and green. 

The next day I entered upon Egypt, and floated along (for the 
delight was as the delight of bathing) through green wavy fields 
of rice, and pastures fresh and plentiful, and dived into the cold 
verdure of groves and gardens, and quenched my hot eyes in shade, 
as though in a bed of deep waters. 

2~ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE: Eothen (Chapter 17). 
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5. Fiction 
ARTHUR PULLS OUT THE SWORD 


So the archbishop, by the advise of Merlin, sent for all the 
lords and gentlemen of armes, that they should come by Christ- 
masse eve to London. And many of them made them cleane of 
their lives, that their prayer might be more acceptable to God. 
So in the greatest church of London (whether it were Paules or 
not, the French booke maketh no mention) all the states and 
lords were, long or it was day, in the church for to pray. And 
when matins and the first masse was done, there was seene in the 
churchyard, against the hie altar, a great stone foure square, 
like to a marble stone, and in the midst thereof was an anvile of 
steele, a foote of height, and therein stooke a faire sword naked 
by the point, and letters of gold were written about the sword 
that said thus: -WHO SO PULLETH OUT THIS SWORD 
OF THIS STONE AND ANVILE, IS RIGHTWISE KING 
BORNE OF ENGLAND. Then the people marvailed and told 
it to the archbishop. ‘I commaund you,” said the archbishop, 
“that you keepe you within your church, and pray unto God stil 
that no man touch the sword til the hie mas be al done.” So when 
al the masses wer don, al the states went for to behold the stone 
and the sword. And when they saw the scripture, some assaied, 
such as would have been king. But none might stir the sword 
nor move it. ‘‘He is not yet here,” said the archbishop, ‘that 
shal achieve the sword, but doubt not God will make him to be 
knowne. But this is my counsaile,” said the archbishop, “that 
wee let purvey ten knights, men of good fame, and they to keepe 
this sword.” And so it was ordeined; and then there was made 
a crie that every man should assaie that would for to win the 
sword. And upon new yeeres day the barons let make a justes 
and a turneyment, that all knights that would just and turney 
there might play. And all this was ordained for to keepe the 
lords together and the commons, for the archbishop trusted that 
God would make him knowne that should win the sword. So 
upon new yeeres day, when the service was done, the barons 
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rode to the field, some to just and some to turney. And so it 
happened that sir Ector, that had great livelihood about London, 
rode to the justs, and with him rode sir Key, his sonne, and yong 
Arthur that was his nourished brother, and sir Key was made 
knight at all halowmasse afore. So as they rode toward the 
justes, sir Key had lost his sword, for hee had left it at his fathers 
lodging, and so hee prayed young Arthur to ride for his sword. 
“T will with a good will,” said Arthur, and rode fast after the 
sword; and when he came home, the lady and all were gonne out 
to see the justing. Then was Arthur wroth, and saide to him- 
selfe, ‘‘I will ride to the church-yard and take the sword with mee 
that sticketh in the stone, for my brother sir Key shall not bee 
without a sword this day.’”? And so when he came to the church- 
yard Arthur alighted, and tied his horse to the stile, and so went 
to the tent, and found no knights there, for they were all at the 
justing; and so hee handled the sword by the handles, and lightly 
and fiersly hee pulled it out of the stone, and tooke his horse and 
rode his way till hee came to his brother sir Key, and delivered 
him the sword. And assoone as sir Key saw the sword, hee 
wist well that it was the sword of the stone, and so hee rode to 
his father, sir Ector, and said: ‘‘Sir, loe here is the sword of the 
stone; wherefore I must bee king of this land.” When sir Ector 
beheld the sword, hee returned againe and came to the church, 
and there they alighted, all three, and went into the church, and 
anone hee made sir Key to sweare upon a booke how hee came 
to that sword. ‘‘Sir,’” said sir Key, ‘‘by my brother Arthur, for 
hee brought it to me.” ‘‘How gate you this sword?” said sir 
Ector to Arthur. ‘‘Sir, I will tell you. When I came home for 
my brothers sword, I found no body at home for to deliver mee 
his sword, and so I thought my brother sir Key should not be 
swordles, and so I came thither egerly and pulled it out of the 
stone without any paine.” ‘‘Found yee any knights about this 
sword?” said sir Ector. ‘‘Nay,” said Arthur. ‘‘Now,’’ said 
sir Ector to Arthur, “I understand that you must bee king of this 
land.” ‘‘Wherefore I?” said Arthur; ‘‘and for what cause?” 
‘‘Sir,” said sir Ector, ‘‘for God will have it so; for there should 
never no man have drawne out this sword but hee that shall be 
rightwise king of this land. Now let me see whether yee can put 
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the sword there as it was and pull it out againe.” ‘That is no 
mastery,” said Arthur; and so hee put itin the stone. Therewith 
sir Ector assayed to pull out the sword, and failed. 

— Sir THomas Matory: The Morte d Arthur. 


THE QUAKER PIRATE 


We had one very merry fellow here, a Quaker, whose name 
was William Walters, whom we took out of a sloop bound from 
Pennsylvania to Barbados. He was a surgeon, and they called 
him doctor; but he was not employed in their sloop as a surgeon, 
but was going to Barbados to get a berth, as the sailors call it. 
However, he had all his surgeon’s chests on board, and we made 
him go with us, and take all his implements with him. He was 
a comic fellow indeed, a man of very good solid sense, and an 
excellent surgeon; but, what was worth all, very good-humoured 
and pleasant in his conversation, and a bold, stout, brave fellow 
too, as any we had among us. 

I found William, as I thought, not very averse to go along with 
us, and yet resolved to do it so that it might be apparent he was 
taken away by force, and to this purpose he comes to me. 
“Friend,” says he, ‘‘thou sayest I must go with thee, and it is 
not in my power to resist thee if I would; but I desire thou wilt 
oblige the master of the sloop which I am on board to certify 
under his hand, that I was taken away by force and against my 
will.” And this he said with so much satisfaction in his face, 
that I could not but understand him. “Ay, ay,” says I, ‘whether 
it be against your-will or no, I’ll make him and all the men give 
you a certificate of it, or I’ll take them all along with us, and keep 
them till they do.” So I drew up a certificate myself, wherein 
I wrote that he was taken away by main force, as a prisoner, by 
a pirate ship; that they carried away his chest and instruments 
first, and then bound his hands behind him and forced him into 
their boat; and this was signed by the master and all his men. 

Accordingly, I fell a-Swearing at him, and called to my men 
to tie his hands behind him, and so we put him into our boat and 
carried him away. When I had him on board, I called him to 
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me. ‘Now, friend,” says I, “I have brought you away by force, 
it is true, but I am not of the opinion I have brought you away so 
much against your will as they imagine. Come,’ says I, ‘‘you 
will be a useful man to us, and you shall have very good usage 
among us.”” So I unbound his hands, and first ordered all things 
that belonged to him to be restored to him, and our captain gave 
him a dram. 

“Thou hast dealt friendly by me,” says he, “‘and I will be 
plain with thee, whether I came willingly to thee or not. I shall 
make myself as useful to thee as I can, but thou knowest it is 
not my business to meddle when thou art to fight.” ‘No, no,” 
says the captain, ‘‘but you may meddle a little when we share 
the money.” ‘‘Those things are useful to furnish a surgeon’s 
chest,” says William, and smiled, ‘‘but I shall be moderate.” 

In short, William was a most agreeable companion; but he 
had the better of us in this part, that if we were taken we were 
sure to be hanged, and he was sure to escape; and he knew it 
well enough. But, in short, he was a sprightly fellow, and fitter 
to be captain than any of us. I shall often have occasion to speak 
of him in the rest of the story... . 

It sprung up a fresh gale in the evening at S. W. by W., which, 
being fair for the Portugal fleet, and the weather pleasant and 
agreeable, we heard the signal given to unmoor, and running in 
under the island of Si—, we hauled our mainsail and foresail up 
in the brails, lowered the topsail upon the cap, and clewed them 
up, that we might lie as snug as we could, expecting their coming 
out, and the next morning saw the whole fleet come out accord- 
ingly, but not at all to our satisfaction, for they consisted of 
twenty-six sail, and most of them ships of force, as well as bur- 
then, both merchantmen and men-of-war; so, seeing there was 
no meddling, we lay still where we were also, till the fleet was 
out of sight, and then stood off and on, in hopes of meeting with 
further purchase. 

It was not long before we saw a sail, and immediately gave her 
chase; but she proved an excellent sailer, and, standing out to 
sea, we saw plainly she trusted to her heels — that is to say, ‘to 
her sails. However, as we were a clean ship, we gained upon 
her, though slowly, and had we had a day before us, we should 
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certainly have come up with her; but it grew dark apace, and 
in that case we knew we should lose sight of her. 

Our merry Quaker, perceiving us to crowd still after in the 
dark, wherein we could not see which way she went, came very 
dryly to me. ‘‘Friend Singleton,” says he, “dost thee know 
what we are a-doing?” Says I, ““Yes; why, we are chasing yon 
ship, are we not?” ‘‘And how dost thou know that?” said he, 
very gravely still. ‘Nay, that’s true,” says I again; “we cannot 
be sure.” ‘Yes, friend,” says he, ‘I think we may be sure that 
we are running away from her, not chasing her. I am afraid,” 
adds he, “‘thou art turned Quaker, and hast resolved not to 
use the hand of power, or art a coward, and art flying from thy 
enemy.” 

‘What do you mean?” says I (I think I swore at him). 
“What do you sneer at now? You have always one dry rub or 
another to give us.” 

“Nay,” says he, “it is plain enough the ship stood off to sea 
due east, on purpose to lose us, and thou mayest be sure her busi- 
ness does not lie that way; for what should she do at the coast 
of Africa in this latitude, which should be as far south as Congo or 
Angola? But as soon as it is dark, that we should lose sight 
of her, she will tack and stand away west again for the Brazil 
coast and for the bay, where thou knowest she was going before; 
and are we not, then, running away from her? I am greatly in 
hopes, friend,” says the dry, gibing creature, “thou wilt turn 
Quaker, for I see thou art not for fighting.” 

“Very well, William,” says I; “then I shall make an excellent 
pirate.” However, William was in the right, and I apprehended 
what he meant immediately; and Captain Wilmot, who lay very 
sick in his cabin, overhearing us, understood him as well as L 
and called out to me that William was right, and it was our best 
way to change our course, and stand away for the bay, where it 
was ten to one but we should snap her in the morning. 

Accordingly we went about-ship, got our larboard tacks on 
board, set the top-gallant sails, and crowded for the bay of All 
Saints, where we came to an anchor early in the morning, just 
out of gunshot of the forts; we furled our sails with rope-yarns, 
that we might haul home the sheets without going up to loose 
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them, and, lowering our main and fore-yards, looked just as if 
we had lain there a good while. 

In two hours afterward we saw our game standing in for the 
bay with all the sail she could make, and she came innocently 
into our very mouths, for we lay still till we saw her almost within 
gunshot, when, our foremost gears being stretched fore and aft, 
we first ran up our yards, and then hauled home the topsail sheets, 
the rope-yarns that furled them giving way of themselves; the 
sails were set-in a few minutes; and at the same time slipping 
our cable, we came upon her before she could get under way 
upon the other tack. They were so surprised that they made 
little or no resistance, but struck after the first broadside. 

We were considering what to do with her, when William came 
to me. ‘‘Hark thee, friend,” says he, ‘“‘thou hast made a fine 
piece of work of it now, hast thou not, to borrow thy neighbour’s 
ship here just at thy neighbour’s door, and never ask him leave? 
Now, dost thou not think there are some men-of-war in the port? 
Thou hast given them the alarm sufficiently; thou wilt have 
them upon thy back before night, depend upon it, to ask thee 
wherefore thou didst so.” 

“Truly, William,” said I, “for aught I know, that may be 
true; what, then, shall we do next?” Says he, ‘Thou hast but 
two things to do; either to go in and take all the rest, or else get 
thee gone before they come out and take thee; for I see they are 
hoisting a topmast to yon great ship, in order to put to sea im- 
mediately, and they won’t be long before they come to talk with 
thee, and what wilt thou say to them when they ask thee why 
thou borrowedst their ship without leave?” 

As William said, so it was. We could see by our glasses they 
were all in a hurry, manning and fitting some sloops they had 
there, and a large man-of-war, and it was plain they would soon 
be with us. But we were not at a loss what to do; we found the 
ship we had taken was laden with nothing considerable for our pur- 
pose, except some cocoa, some sugar, and twenty barrels of flour; 
the rest of her cargo was hides; so we took out all we thought 
fit for our turn, and, among the rest, all her ammunition, great 
shot, and small arms, and turned her off. We also took a cable 
and three anchors she had, which were for our purpose, and some 
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of her sails. She had enough left just to carry her into port, and 
that was all. 

Having done this, we stood on upon the Brazil coast, south- 
ward, till we came to the mouth of the river Janeiro. But as 
we had two days the wind blowing hard at S. E. and S. S. E., 
we were obliged to come to an anchor under a little island, and 
wait for a wind. In this time the Portuguese had, it seems, 
given notice over land to the governor there, that a pirate was 
upon the coast; so that, when we came in view of the port, we 
saw two men-of-war riding just without the bar, whereof one, 
we found, was getting under sail with all possible speed, having 
slipped her cable on purpose to speak with us; the other was not 
so forward, but was preparing to follow. In less than an hour 
they stood both fair after us, with all the sail they could make. 

— Dante, Deror: The Life, Adventures and Piracies of 
the jamous Captain Singleton. 


CovERLEY HALL 


Having often received an invitation from my friend, Sir Roger 
de Coverley, to pass away a month with him in the country, I 
last week accompanied him thither, and am settled with him for 
some time at his country-house, where I intend to form several 
of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who is very well ac- 
quainted with my humour, lets me rise and go to bed when I please, 
dine at his own table or in my chamber, as I think fit, sit still 
and say nothing without bidding me be merry. When the gentle- 
men of the country come to see him, he only shows me at a dis- 
tance: as I have been walking in his fields I have observed them 
stealing a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight de- 
siring them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

Tam the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family because it consists 
of sober and staid persons; for, as the knight is the best master 
in the world, he seldom changes his servants; and as he is be- 
loved by all about. him, his servants never care for leaving him; 
by this means his domestics are all in years, and grown old with 
their master. You would take his valet de chambre for his brother, 
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his butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of the gravest men 
that I have ever seen, and his coachman ‘has the looks of a privy 
counsellor. You see the goodness of the master even in the old 
house-dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in the stable with great 
care and tenderness, out of regard to his past services, though 
he has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the joy 
that appeared in the countenances of these ancient domestics 
upon my friend’s arrival at his country-seat. Some of them could 
not refrain from tears at the sight of their old master; every one 
of them pressed forward to do something for him, and seemed 
discouraged if they were not employed. At the same time the 
good old knight, with a mixture of the father and the master of 
the family, tempered the inquiries after his own affairs with 
several kind questions relating to themselves. This humanity 
and good-nature engages everybody to him, so that when he is 
pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in good humour, and 
none so much as the person whom he diverts himself with; on 
the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it 
is easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks 
of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of his 
butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the rest of his 
fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, because 
they have often heard their master talk of me as of his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself in 
the woods or the fields, is a very venerable man who is ever with 
Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain 
above thirty years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversa- 
tion; he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much 
in the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives in the family rather 
as a relation than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers that my friend, Sir 
Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an humourist, 
and that his virtues as well as imperfections are, as it were, tinged 
by a certain extravagance, which makes them particularly jis, 
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and distinguishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it renders his 
conversation highly agreeable, and more delightful than the same 
degree of sense and virtue would appear in their common and 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last night, he asked 
me how I liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned, 
and without staying for my answer, told me that he was afraid 
of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table, for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his, at the Univer- 
sity, to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much 
learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, 
if possible, a man that understood a little of backgammon. My 
friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this gentleman, who, besides 
the endowments required of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, 
though he does not show it; I have given him the parsonage of 
the parish, and, because I know his value, have settled upon him 
a good annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he 
was higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has 
now been with me thirty years, and though he does not know I 
have taken notice of it, has never in all that time asked anything 
of me for himself, though he is every day soliciting me for some- 
thing in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his parishioners. 
There has not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has lived 
among them; if any dispute arises they apply themselves to 
him for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, 
which I think never happened above once, or twice at most, they 
appeal tome. At his first settling with me I made him a present 
of all the good sermons which have been printed in English, and 
only begged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one 
of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series that they follow one another naturally, and make a 
continued system of practical divinity. 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman we were 
talking of came up to us; and upon the knight’s asking him who 
preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night), told us the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning and Dr. South in the after- 
noon. He then showed us his list of preachers for the whole 
year, where I saw with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop Til- 
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lotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several 
living authors who have published discourses of practical divin- 
ity. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit but I very 
much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications 
of a good aspect and a clear voice; for I was so charmed with 
the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as well as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed any time more 
to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this manner is like 
the composition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy would 
follow this example; and, instead of wasting their spirits in labori- 
ous compositions of their own, would endeavour after a handsome 
elocution, and all those other talents that are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater masters. This would not only 
be more easy to themselves, but more edifying to the people. 

— JosrpH Appison: The Spectator (No. 106). 


THE VICAR AND HIS HOUSEHOLD 


The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood consist- 
ing of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and were equal 
strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had almost all the 
conveniences of life within themselves, they seldom visited towns 
or cities in search of superfluity. Remote from the polite, they 
still retained the primeval simplicity of manners; and, frugal by 
habit, they scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. They 
wrought with cheerfulness on days of labour, but observed festivals 
as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the Christmas 
carol, sent true-love-knots on Valentine morning, ate pancakes 
on Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of April, and religiously 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprised of our approach, 
the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, dressed 
in their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor. A feast 
also was provided for our reception, at which we sat cheerfully 
down; and what the conversation wanted in wit was made up in 


laughter. 
Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, 
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sheltered with a beautiful underwood ‘behind, and a prattling river 
before; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. My farm 
consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land, having given 
an hundred pounds for my predecessor’s good-will. Nothing 
could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms and 
hedgerows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My house con- 
sisted of but one story, and was covered with thatch, which gave 
it an air of great snugness; the walls on the inside were nicely 
whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to adorn them with 
pictures of their own designing. Though the same room served us 
for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, 
as it was kept with the utmost neatness — the dishes, plates, 
and coppers being well scoured, and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves — the eye was agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture. There were three other apartments; one 
for my wife and me, another for our two daughters within our 
own, and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was regulated in the 
following manner: — By sunrise we all assembled in our common 
apartment, the fire being previously kindled by the servant. After 
we had saluted each other with proper ceremony — for I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good breeding, 
without which freedom ever destroys friendship — we all bent in 
gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. This duty” 
being performed, my son and I went to pursue our usual industry 
abroad, while my wife and daughters employed themselves in 
providing breakfast, which was always ready at a certain time. 
I allowed half an hour for this meal, and an hour for dinner, 
which time was taken up in innocent mirth between my wife 
and daughters, and in philosophical arguments between my son 
and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours after 
it was gone down, but returned home to the expecting family, 
where smiling looks, a neat hearth, and pleasant fire were pre- 
pared for our reception. Nor were we without guests: sometimes 
Farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, and often the 
blind piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine, 
for the making of which we had lost neither the receipt nor 
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the reputation. These harmless people had several ways of being 
good company; while one played, the other would sing some 
soothing ballad — Johnny Armstrong’s last good-night, or the 
cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was concluded in the 
manner we began in the morning, my youngest boys being ap- 
pointed to read the lessons of the day; and he that read loudest, 
distinctest, and best was to have an halfpenny on Sunday to. put 
into the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which all 
my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well soever I fan- 
cied my lectures against pride had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters, yet I still found them secretly attached to all their 
former finery; they still loved laces, ribbons, bugles, and catgut; 
my wife herself retained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, be- 
cause I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour. served to mor- 
tify me. I had desired my girls the preceding night to be dressed 
early the next day; for I always loved to be at church a good 
while before the rest of the congregation. They punctually obeyed 
my directions; but when we were to assemble in the morning at 
breakfast, down came my wife and daughters dressed out in all 
their former splendour; their hair plastered up with pomatum, 
their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a heap 
behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not help smiling 
at their vanity, particularly that of my wife, from whom I ex- 
pected more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, my only 
resource was to order my son, with an important air, to call our 
coach. ‘The girls were amazed at the command; but I repeated 
it with more solemnity than before. ‘Surely, my dear, you jest,” 
cried my wife; ‘we can walk it perfectly well; we want no coach 
to carry us now.” — ‘‘You mistake, child,” returned I, ‘‘we do 
want a coach; for if we walk to church in this trim, the very chil- 
dren in the parish will hoot after us.” — ‘‘Indeed,” replied my 
wife; “I always imagined that my Charles was fond of seeing 
his children neat and handsome about him.” — ‘‘You may be as 
neat as you please,” interrupted I, “and I shall love you the better 
for it; but all this is not neatness, but frippery. These rufflings, 
and pinkings, and patchings will only make us hated by all the 
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wives of our neighbours. No, my children,” continued I, more 
gravely, ‘‘those gowns may be altered into something of a plainer 
cut; for finery is very unbecoming in us who want the means of 
decency. I do not know whether such flouncing and shredding 
is becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate cal- 
culation, that the nakedness of the indigent world might be clothed 
from the trimmings of the vain.” 

This remonstrance had the proper effect. They went with 
great composure, that very instant, to change their dress; and 
the next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at 
their own request, employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and what was 
still more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this cur- 
tailing. 

— OLIVER GoLpsmitH: The Vicar of Wakefield. 


THE CAGED STARLING 


Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject to be overbur- 
then’d with money as thought, had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me how much I had taken care for. Upon telling him the exact 
sum, Eugenius shook his head, and said it would not do; se 
pull’d out his purse, in order to empty it into mine. I’ve enough, 
in conscience, Eugenius, said I. Indeed, Yorick, you have not, 
replied Eugenius —I know France and Italy better than you. 
But you don’t consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing the offer, that 
before I have been three days in Paris, I shall take care to say or 
do something or other for which I shall get clapp’d up into the 
Bastile, and that I shall live there for a couple of months entirely 
at the King of France’s expense. I beg pardon, said Eugenius, 
drily: really, I had forgot that resource. 

Now the event that I treated gaily, came seriously to my door. 

Is it folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or pertinacity: or 
what is it in me, that after all, when La Fleur had gone down 
stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not bring down my mind to 
think of it otherwise than I had then spoken of it to Eugenius ? 

And as for the Bastile, the terror is in the word. Make the 
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most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile is but another 
word for a tower; and a tower is but another word for a house 
you can’t get out of. Mercy on the gouty! for they are in it 
twice a year. But with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and 
paper and patience, albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very 
well within, at least for a month or six weeks; at the end of which, 
if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he comes 
out a better and a wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the court-yard, 
as I settled this account; and remember I walked down stairs in 
no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the 
sombre pencil! said I, vauntingly, for I envy not its power, which 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself, and 
blackened: reduce them to their proper size and hue, she over- 
looks them. ’Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition, the 
Bastile is not an evil to be despised. But strip it of its towers, 
fill up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call it simply a confine- 
ment, and suppose ’tis some tyrant of a distemper, and not of a 
man, which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, and you bear the 
other half without complaint. , 

I was interrupted in the hey-dey of this soliloquy, with a voice 
which I took to be of a child, which complained ‘‘it could not get 
out.” I look’d up and down the passage, and seeing neither 
man, woman, nor child, I went out without further attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the same 
words repeated twice over; and looking up, I saw it was a star- 
ling hung in a little cage. ‘‘I can’t get out, I can’t get out,” said 
the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird: and to every person who came 
through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approach’d it, with the same lamentation of its captivity, “I 
can’t get out,’’ said the starling. God help thee! said I, but ll 
let thee out, cost what it will; so I turned about the cage to get 
the door; it was twisted and double twisted so fast with wire, 
there was no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. 
I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting its deliver- 
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ance, and thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast 
against it, as if impatient. I fear, poor creature, said I, I cannot 
set thee at liberty. ‘‘No,’ said the starling; ‘‘I can’t get out, I 
can’t get out,” said the starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; nor 
do I remember an incident in my life where the dissipated Spirits 
to which my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly call’d 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true in tune to na- 
ture were they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all 
my systematic reasonings upon the Bastile; and I heavily walk’d 
up stairs, unsaying every word I had said in going down 
them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery, said I, still thou art 
a bitter draught! and though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 
Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing myself 
to Liberty, whom all in public or in private worship, whose taste 
is grateful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change. 
No tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron; with thee to smile upon him as he 
eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven! cried I, kneeling down 
upon the last step but one in my ascent, grant me but health, thou 
great Bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my com- 
panion, and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy 
Divine Providence, upon those heads which are aching for them. 

— LavrENCE STERNE: A Sentimental Journey through France 

and Italy. 


Tue DISINHERITED KNIGHT 


The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The slop- 
ing galleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, 
and beautiful in the northern and midland parts of England; and 
the contrast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators ren- 
dered the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower 
space, filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry 
England, formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, 
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around this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and, at the 
same time, setting off its splendour. 

The heralds finished their proclamation with their usual cry of 
‘‘Largesse, largesse, gallant knights!” and gold and silver pieces 
were showered on them from the galleries, it being a high point of 
chivalry to exhibit liberality towards those whom the age accounted 
at once the secretaries and the historians of honour. The bounty 
of the spectators was acknowledged by the customary shouts of 
“Love of Ladies — Death of Champions — Honour to the Gen- 
erous — Glory to the Brave!” To which the more humble 
spectators added their acclamations, and a numerous band of 
trumpeters the flourish of their martial instruments. When these 
sounds had ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists in gay and 
glittering procession, and none remained within them save the 
marshals of the field, who, armed cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, 
motionless as statues, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, 
the enclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as 
it was, was now completely crowded with knights desirous to 
prove their skill against the challengers, and, when viewed from 
the galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of waving plum- 
age, intermixed with glistening helmets, and tall lances, to the 
extremities of which were, in many cases, attached small pennons 
of about a span’s breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the 
breeze caught them, joined with the restless motion of the feath- 
ers to add liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, chosen 
by lot, advanced slowly into the area; a single champion riding 
in front, and the other four following in pairs. All were splen- 
didly armed, and my Saxon authority (in the Wardour Manu- 
script) records at great length their devices, their colours, and the 
embroidery of their horse trappings. It is unnecessary to be par- 
ticular on these subjects. To borrow lines from a contemporary 
poet, who has written but too little — 


“The knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 
Their escutcheons have long mouldered from the walls of their 
castles. Their castles themselves are but green mounds and 
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shattered ruins — the place that once knew them, knows them no 
more — nay, many a race since theirs has died out and been for- 
gotten in the very land which they occupied, with all the authority 
of feudal proprietors and feudal lords. What, then, would it 
avail the reader to know their names, or the evanescent symbols 
of their martial rank ! 

Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion which awaitéd 
their names and feats, the champions advanced through the lists, 
restraining their fiery steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, 
while, at the same time, they exhibited their paces, together with 
the grace and dexterity of the riders. As the procession entered 
the lists, the sound of a wild Barbaric music was heard from be- 
hind the tents of the challengers, where the performers were con- 
cealed. It was of Eastern origin, having been brought from the 
Holy Land; and the mixture of the cymbals and bells seemed to 
bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the knights as they ad- 
vanced. With the eyes of an immense concourse of spectators 
fixed upon them, the five knights advanced up the platform upon 
which the tents of the challengers stood, and there separating 
themselves, each touched slightly, and with the reverse of his 
lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose 
himself. The lower orders of spectators in general — nay, many 
of the higher class, and it is even said several of the ladies, were 
rather disappointed at the champions choosing the arms of cour- 
tesy. For the same sort of persons who, in the present day, ap- 
plaud most highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested in a 
tournament exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the 
champions engaged. 

Having intimated. their more pacific purpose, the champions 
retreated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained drawn 
up ina line; while the challengers, sallying each from his pavilion, 
mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
descended from the platform, and opposed themselves individu- 
ally to the knights who had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started out against 
each other at full gallop; and such was the superior dexterity or 
good fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guil- 
bert, Malvoisin, and Front-de-Boeuf, rolled on the ground. The 
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antagonist of Grantmesnil, instead of bearing his lance-point fair 
against the crest or the shield of his enemy, swerved so much from 
the direct line as to break the weapon athwart the person of his 
opponent — a circumstance which was accounted more disgrace- 
ful than that of being actually unhorsed; because the latter might 
happen from accident, whereas the former evinced awkwardness 
and want of management of the weapon and of the horse. The 
fifth knight alone maintained the honour of his party, and parted 
fairly with the Knight of St. John, both splintering their lances 
without advantage on either side. 

The shouts of the multitude, together with the acclamations of 
the heralds and the clangour of the trumpets, announced the tri- 
umph of the victors and the defeat of the vanquished. The 
former retreated to their pavilions, and the latter, gathering them- 
selves up as they could, withdrew from the lists in disgrace and 
dejection, to agree with their victors concerning the redemption 
of their arms and their horses, which, according to the laws of the 
tournament, they had forfeited. The fifth of their number alone 
tarried in the lists long enough to be greeted by the applauses of 
the spectators, amongst whom he retreated, to the aggravation, 
doubtless, of his companions’ mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the field; and al- 
though they had various success, yet upon the whole, the advan- 
tage decidedly remained with the challengers, not one of whom 
lost his seat or swerved from his charge — misfortunes which 
befell one or two of their antagonists in each encounter. The 
spirits, therefore, of those opposed to them seemed to be consid- 
erably damped by their continued success. Three knights only 
appeared on the fourth entry, who, avoiding the shields of Bois- 
Guilbert and Front-de-Bceuf, contented themselves with touching 
those of the three other knights, who had not altogether mani- 
fested the same strength and dexterity. This politic selection 
did not alter the fortune of the field: the challengers were still 
successful. One of their antagonists was overthrown, and both 
the others failed in the aétaint, that is, in striking the helmet and 
shield of their antagonist firmly and strongly, with the lance held 
in a direct line, so that the weapon might break unless the cham- 
pion was overthrown. 

ii 
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After this fourth encounter, there was a considerable pause; 
nor did it appear that any one was very desirous of renewing the 
contest. The spectators murmured among themselves; for, 
among the challengers, Malvoisin and Front-de-Boeuf were un- 
popular from their characters, and the others, except Grantmesnil, 
were disliked as strangers and foreigners. 

But none shared the general feeling of dissatisfaction so keenly 
as Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advantage gained by the 
Norman challengers, a repeated triumph over the honour of Eng- 
land. His own education had taught him no skill in the games 
of chivalry, although, with the arms of his Saxon ancestors, he 
had manifested himself, on many occasions, a brave and deter- 
mined soldier. He looked anxiously to Athelstane, who had 
learned the accomplishments of the age, as if desiring that he 
should make some personal effort to recover the victory which 
was passing into the hands of the Templar and his associates. 
But, though both stout of heart and strong of person, Athelstane 
had a disposition too inert and unambitious to make the exertions 
which Cedric seemed to expect from him. 

“The day is against England, my lord,” said Cedric, in a 
marked tone; ‘‘are you not tempted to take the lance?” 

“T shall tilt to-morrow,” answered Athelstane, ‘‘in the mélée; 
it is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day.” 

Two things displeased Cedric in this speech. It contained the 
Norman word mélée, (to express the general conflict,) and it 
evinced some indifference to the honour of the country; but it 
was spoken by Athelstane, whom he held in such profound respect 
that he would not trust himself to canvass his motives or his 
foibles. Moreover, he had no time to make any remark, for 
Wamba thrust in his word, observing, “‘It was better, though scarce 
easier, to be the best man among a hundred, than the best man 
of two.” 

Athelstane took the observation as a serious compliment; but 
Cedric, who better understood the Jester’s meaning, darted at 
him a severe and menacing look; and lucky it was for Wamba, 
perhaps, that the time and place prevented his receiving, notwith- 
standing his place and service, more sensible marks of his master’s 
resentment. 
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The pause in the tournament was still uninterrupted, excepting 
by the voices of the heralds exclaiming — “‘ Love of ladies, splin- 
tering of lances! stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look upon 
your deeds!” 

The music also of the challengers breathed from time to time 
wild bursts expressive of triumph or defiance, while the clowns 
grudged a holiday which seemed to pass away in inactivity; and 
old knights and nobles lamented in whispers the decay of martial 
spirit, spoke of the triumphs of their younger days, but agreed 
that the land did not now supply dames of such transcendent 
beauty as had animated the jousts of former times. Prince John 
began to talk to his attendants about making ready the banquet, 
and the necessity of adjudging the prize to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who had, with a single spear, overthrown two knights, and foiled 
a third. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded 
one of those long and high flourishes with which they had broken 
the silence of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, 
which breathed a note of defiance from the northern extremity. 
All eyes were turned to see the new champion which these sounds 
announced, and no sooner were the barriers opened than he paced 
into the lists. As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in 
armour, the new adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle 
size, and seemed to be rather slender than strongly made. His 
suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and 
the device on his shield was a young oak-tree pulled up by the 
roots, with the Spanish word Desdichado, signifying Disinherited. 
He was mounted on a gallant black horse, and as he passed 
through the lists he gracefully saluted the Prince and the ladies 
by lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he managed 
his steed, and something of youthful grace which he displayed in 
his manner, won him the favour of the multitude, which some of 
the lower classes expressed by calling out, “Touch Ralph de 
Vipont’s shield —touch the Hospitaller’s shield; he has the 
least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain.” 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, 
ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from 
the lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight 
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up to the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear 
the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood 
astonished at his presumption, but none more than the redoubted 
Knight whom he had thus defied to mortal combat, and who, 
little expecting so rude a challenge, was standing carelessly at the 
door of the pavilion. 

‘““Have you confessed yourself, brother,” said the Templar, 
‘and have you heard mass this morning, that you peril your life 
so frankly ?” 

“Tam fitter to meet death than thou art,”’ answered the Disin- 
herited Knight; for by this name the stranger had recorded him- 
self in the books of the tourney. 

“Then take your place in the lists,” said Bois-Guilbert, ‘‘and 
look your last upon the sun; for this night thou shalt sleep in 
paradise.” 

“Gramercy for thy courtesy,” replied the Disinherited Knight, 
‘‘and to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new 
lance, for by my honour you will need both.” 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled 
him in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till 
he reached the northern extremity, where he remained stationary, 
in expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again 
attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which he 
recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his advice; 
for his honour was too nearly concerned, to permit his neg- 
lecting any means which might ensure victory over his presump- 
tuous opponent. He changed his horse for a proved and fresh 
one of great strength and spirit. He chose a new and a tough 
spear, lest the wood of the former might have been strained in 
the previous encounters he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside 
his shield, which had received some little damage, and received 
another from his squires. His first had only borne the general 
device of his rider, representing two knights riding upon one horse, 
an emblem expressive of the original humility and poverty of the 
Templars, qualities which they had since exchanged for the arro- 
gance and wealth that finally occasioned their suppression. Bois- 
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Guilbert’s new shield bore a raven in full flight, holding in its 
claws a skull, and bearing the motto, Gare le Corbeau.* 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the 
two extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to 
the highest pitch. Few augured the possibility that the encoun- 
ter could terminate well for the Disinherited Knight, yet his 
courage and gallantry secured the general good wishes of the 
spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than the cham- 
pions vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, and 
closed in the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunderbolt. 
The lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed 
at the moment that both knights had fallen, for the shock had 
made each horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. The ad- 
dress of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and 
spur; and having glared on each other for an instant with eyes 
which seemed to flash fire through the bars of their visors, each 
made a demi-volte, and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, 
received a fresh lance from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs, and general acclamations attested the interest taken by 
the spectators in this encounter; the most equal, as well as the 
best performed, which had graced the day. But no sooner had 
the knights resumed their station than the clamour of applause 
was hushed into a silence so deep and so dead that it seemed the 
multitude were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes’ pause having been allowed, that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his 
truncheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The cham- 
pions a second time sprung from their stations, and closed in 
the centre of the lists, with the same speed, the same dexterity, 
the same violence, but not the same equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of 
his antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly that his 
spear went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his 
saddle. On the other hand, that champion had, in the beginning 
of his career, directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guil-_ 
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bert’s shield, but, changing his aim almost in the moment of en- 
counter, he addressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to 
hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock more irresistible. 
Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, where his lance’s 
point kept hold of the bars. Yet, even at this disadvantage, the 
Templar sustained his high reputation; and had not the girths 
of his saddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As it 
chanced, however, saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground 
under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed was to 
the Templar scarce the work of a moment; and, stung with mad- 
ness, both at his disgrace and at the acclamations with which it 
was hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in 
defiance of his conqueror. The Disinherited Knight sprung from 
his steed and also unsheathed his sword. The marshals of the 
field, however, spurred their horses between them, and reminded 
them that the laws of the tournament did not, on the present 
occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

“We shall meet again, I trust,” said the Templar, casting a 
resentful glance at his antagonist; ‘‘and where there are none to 
separate us.” 

“Tf we do not,” said the Disinherited Knight, ‘the fault shall 
not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with 
sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee.” 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, but the 
marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to 
separate. The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, 
and Bois-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of 
the day in an agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a 
bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part of his helmet, 
announced that he quaffed it, “To all true English hearts, and 
to the confusion of foreign tyrants.” He then commanded his 
trumpet to sound a defiance to the challengers, and desired a herald 
to announce to them, that he should make no election, but was 
willing to encounter them in the order in which they pleased to 
advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Beeuf, armed in sable armour, was the 
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first who took the field. He bore on a white shield a black bull’s 
head, half defaced by the numerous encounters which he had 
undergone, and bearing the arrogant motto, Cave, Adsum.* Over 
this champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but de- 
cisive advantage. Both knights broke their lances fairly, but 
Front-de-Boeuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged 
to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger’s third encounter, with Sir Philip Malvoisin, he 
was equally successful; striking that baron so forcibly on the 
casque, that the laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only 
saved from falling by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished 
like his companions. 

In his fourth combat, with De Grantmesnil, the Disinherited 
Knight showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced cour- 
age and dexterity. De Grantmesnil’s horse, which was young 
and violent, reared and plunged in the course of the career so as © 
to disturb the rider’s aim, and the stranger, declining to take the 
advantage which this accident afforded him, raised his lance, and 
passing his antagonist, without touching him, wheeled his horse 
and rode back again to his own end of the lists, offering his an- 
tagonist, by a herald, the chance of a second encounter. This 
De Grantmesnil declined, avowing himself vanquished as much 
by the courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

Ralph de Vipont summed up the list of the stranger’s triumphs, 
being hurled to the ground with such force that the blood gushed 
from his nose and his mouth, and he was borne senseless from 
the lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous 
award of the Prince and marshals, announcing that day’s honours 
to the Disinherited Knight. 

— Sir WALTER Scott: Ivanhoe (chapter 8). 


CoLONEL NEWCOME 


Going to the play, then, and to the pit, as was the fashion in 
those honest days, with some young fellows of my own age, having 


1 [Beware, I am here !] 
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listened delighted to the most cheerful and brilliant of operas, 
and laughed enthusiastically at the farce, we became naturally 
hungry at twelve o’clock at night, and a desire for welsh-rabbits 
and good old glee-singing led us to the Cave of Harmony, then 
kept by the celebrated Hoskins, among whose friends we were 
proud to count. 

We enjoyed such intimacy with Mr. Hoskins that he never 
failed to greet us with a kind nod; and John the waiter made 
room for us near the President of the convivial meeting. We knew 
the three admirable glee-singers, and many a time they partook 
of brandy-and-water at our expense. One of us gave his call 
dinner at Hoskins’s, and a merry time we had of it. Where are 
you, O Hoskins, bird of the night? Do you warble your songs 
by Acheron, or troll your choruses by the banks of black Avernus ? 

The goes of stout, the Chough and Crow, the welsh-rabbit, 
the Red-Cross Knight, the hot brandy-and-water (the brown, the 
strong !) the Bloom is on the Rye (the Bloom isn’t on the Rye any 
more!) the song and the cup in a word passed round merrily, 
and I daresay the songs and bumpers were encored. It happened 
that there was a very small attendance at the Cave that night, 
and we were all more sociable and friendly because the company 
was select. The songs were chiefly of the sentimental class; 
such ditties were much in vogue at the time of which 1 speak. 

There came into the Cave a gentleman with a lean brown face 
and long black mustachios, dressed in very loose clothes, and 
evidently a stranger to the place. At least he had not visited it 
for a long time. He was pointing out changes to a lad who was in 
his company; and calling for sherry-and-water, he listened to 
the music, and twirled his mustachios with great enthusiasm. 

At the very first glimpse of me the boy jumped up from the 
table, bounded across the room, ran to me with his hands out, 
and blushing, said, ‘Don’t you know me?” 

It was little Newcome, my school-fellow, whom I had not seen 
for six years, grown a fine tall young stripling now, with the same 
bright blue eyes which I remembered when he was quite a little 
boy. 

‘What the deuce brings you here?” said I. 

He laughed and looked roguish. “My father — that’s my 
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father — would come. He’s just back from India. He says 
all the wits used to come here, — Mr. Sheridan, Captain Morris, 
Colonel Hanger, Professor Porson. I told him your name, and 
that you used to be very kind to me when I first went to Smith- 
field. I’ve left now; I’m to have a private tutor. I say, I’ve 
got such a jolly pony! It’s better fun than old Smiffle.”’ 

Here the whiskered gentleman, Newcome’s father, pointing to a 
waiter to follow him with his glass of sherry-and-water, strode 
across the room twirling his mustachios, and came up to the table 
where we sate, making a salutation with his hat in a very stately 
and polite manner, so that Hoskins himself was, as it were, obliged 
to bow; the glee-singers murmured among themselves (their eyes 
rolling over their glasses towards one another as they sucked 
brandy-and-water), and that mischievous little wag, little Nadab 
the Improvisatore (who had just come in), began to mimick him, 
feeling his imaginary whiskers, after the manner of the stranger, 
and flapping about his pocket-handkerchief in the most ludicrous 
manner. Hoskins checked this ribaldry by sternly looking tow- 
ards Nadab, and at the same time called upon the gents to give 
their orders, the waiter being in the room, and Mr. Bellew about 
to sing a song. 

Newcome’s father came up and held out his hand to me. I 
dare say I blushed, for I had been comparing him to the admirable 
Harley in the Critic, and had christened him Don Ferolo Whisker- 
andos. 

He spoke in a voice exceedingly soft and pleasant, and with a 
cordiality so simple and sincere, that my laughter shrank away 
ashamed; and gave place to a feeling much more respectful and 
friendly. In youth, you see, one is touched by kindness. A 
man of the world may, of course, be grateful or not as he chooses. 

“T have heard of your kindness, Sir,” says he, ‘‘to my boy. 
And whoever is kind to him is kind to me. Will you allow me 
to sit down by you? and may I beg you to try my cheroots ?”” 
We were friends in a minute — young Newcome snuggling by 
my side, his father opposite, to whom, after a minute or two of 
conversation, I presented my three college friends. 

“You have come here, gentlemen, to see the wits,” says the 
Colonel. ‘Are there any celebrated persons in the roome I 
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have been five-and-thirty years from home, and want to see all 
that is to be seen.” 

King of Corpus (who was an incorrigible wag) was on the point 
of pulling some dreadful long bow, and pointing out a half dozen 
of people in the room, as R. and H. and L., etc., the most cele- 
brated wits of that day: but I cut King’s shins under the table, 
and got the fellow to hold his tongue. 

“ Maxima debetur pueris,”* says Jones (a fellow of very kind 
feeling, who has gone into the Church since), and writing on his 
card to Hoskins hinted to him that a boy was in the room, and 
a gentleman, who was quite a greenhorn: hence that the songs 
had better be carefully selected. 

And so they were. A lady’s school might have come in, and 
but for the smell of cigars and brandy-and-water have taken no 
harm by what happened. Why should it not always be so? 
If there are any Caves of Harmony now, I warrant Messieurs 
the landlords, their interests would be better consulted by keeping 
their singers within bounds. The very greatest scamps like 
pretty songs, and are melted by them: so are honest people. It 
was worth a guinea to see the simple Colonel, and his delight at 
the music. He forgot all about the distinguished wits whom he 
had expected to see in his ravishment over the glees. 

“T say, Clive: this is delightful. This is better than your 
aunt’s concert with all the Squallinis, hey? I shall come here 
often. Landlord; may I venture to ask those gentlemen if they 
will take any refreshment? What are their names? (to one of 
his neighbors) I was scarcely allowed to hear any singing before 
I went out, except an oratorio, where I fell asleep: but this, by 
George, is as fine-as Incledon!” He became quite excited over 
his sherry-and-water — (‘I’m sorry to see you gentlemen drink- 
ing brandy-pawnee,” says he. ‘It plays the deuce with our young 
men in India.’’) He joined in all the choruses with an exceed- 
ingly sweet voice. He laughed at the Derby Ram so that it did 
you good to hear him: and when Hoskins sang (as he did admi- 
rably) the Old English Gentleman, and described, in measured 
cadence, the death of that venerable aristocrat, tears trickled 


1 [Maxima debetur puero reverentia, the greatest reverence is due toa boy. — 
JUVENAL.] 
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down the honest warrior’s cheek, while he held out his hend to 
Hoskins and said, ‘‘Thank you, Sir, for that song; it is an honour 
to human nature.” On which Hoskins began to cry too. 

And now young Nadab, having been cautioned, commenced one 
of those surprising feats of improvisation with which he used to 
charm audiences. He took us all off, and had rhymes pat about 
all the principal persons in the room; King’s pins (which he wore 
very splendid), Martin’s red waistcoat, etc. The Colonel was 
charmed with each feat, and joined delighted with the chorus — 
Ritolderolritolderol ritolderolderay (bis). And when coming to 
the Colonel himself, he burst out: — 

“A military gent I see — and while his face I scan, 
I think you'll all agree with me — He came from Hindustan. 
And by his side sits laughing free — A youth with curly head, 


I think you'll all agree with me — that he was best in bed. 
Ritolderol,” etc. 


The Colonel laughed immensely at this sally, and clapped his 
son, young Clive, on the shoulder, ‘Hear what he says of you, 
Sir? Clive, best be off to bed, my boy — ho, ho! No, no. We 
know a trick worth two of that. ‘We won’t go home till morning, 
till daylight does appear.’ Why should we? Why shouldn’t 
my boy have innocent pleasure? I was allowed none when I 
was a young chap, and the severity was nearly the ruin of me. 
I must go and speak with that young man — the most astonishing 
thing I ever heard in my life. What’s his name? Mr. Nadabe 
Mr. Nadab; Sir, you have delighted me. May I make so free as 
to ask you to come and dine with me to-morrow at six? Colonel 
Newcome, if you please, Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford Street. I am 
always proud to make the acquaintance of men of genius, and you 
are one, or my name is not Newcome 1? 

“Sir, you do me honour,” says Mr. Nadab, pulling up his 
shirt-collars, ‘‘and perhaps the day will come when the world 
will do me justice, — may I put down your honoured name for 
my book of poems?” 

“‘Of course, my dear Sir,” says the enthusiastic Colonel, ‘T’ll 
send them all over India. Put me down for six copies, and do me 
the favour to bring them to-morrow when you come to dinner.” 

And now Mr. Hoskins asking if any gentleman would volunteer 
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a song, what was our amazement when the simple Colonel offered 
to sing himself, at which the room applauded vociferously; whilst 
methought poor Clive Newcome hung down his head, and blushed 
as red as a peony. I felt for the young lad, and thought what my 
own sensations would have been, if, in that place, my own uncle, 
Major Pendennis, had suddenly proposed to exert his lyrical 
powers. 

The Colonel selected the ditty of ‘‘Wapping Old Stairs” (a 
ballad so sweet and touching that surely any English poet might 
be proud to be the father of it), and he sang this quaint and charm- 
ing old song in an exceedingly pleasant voice, with flourishes 
and roulades in the old Incledon manner, which has pretty nearly 
passed away. The singer gave his heart and soul to the simple 
ballad, and delivered Molly’s gentle appeal so pathetically that 
even the professional gentlemen hummed and buzzed a sincere 
applause; and some wags who were inclined to jeer at the be- 
ginning of the performance, clinked their glasses and rapped their 
sticks with quite a respectful enthusiasm. When the song was 
over, Clive held up his head too; after the shock of the first verse, 
looked round with surprise and pleasure in his eyes; and we, I 
need not say, backed our friend, delighted to see him come out 
of his queer scrape so triumphantly. The Colonel bowed and 
smiled with very pleasant good nature at our plaudits. It was 
like Dr. Primrose preaching his sermon in the prison. There was 
something touching in the naiveté and kindness of the placid 
and simple gentleman. 

Great Hoskins, placed on high, amidst the tuneful choir, was 
pleased to signify his approbation, and gave his guest’s health in 
his usual dignified manner. “I am much obliged to you, Sir,” 
says Mr. Hoskins; “the room ought to be much obliged to you: 
I drink your ’ealth and song, Sir;”” and he bowed to the Colonel 
politely over his glass of brandy-and-water, of which he absorbed 
a little in his customer’s honour. “I have not heard that song,” 
he was kind enough to say, “better performed since Mr. Incle- 
don sung it. He was a great singer, Sir, and I may say, in the 
words of our immortal Shakespeare, that, take him for all in all, 
we shall not look upon his like again.” 

The Colonel blushed in his turn, and turning round to his boy 
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with an arch smile, said, ‘‘I learnt it from Incledon. I used 
to slip out from Greyfriars to hear him, Heaven bless me, 
forty years ago; and I used to be flogged afterwards, and serve 
me right too. Lord! Lord! how the time passes!” He drank 
off his sherry-and-water, and fell back into his chair; we could see 
he was thinking about his youth — the golden time — the happy, 
the bright, the unforgotten. I was myself nearly two-and-twenty 
years of age at that period, and felt as old as, ay, older than the 
Colonel. 

— WitttAm MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: The Newcomes 

(Chapter 1). 


Mr. Borrin AND SILAS WEGG 


Over against a London house, a corner house not far from 
Cavendish Square, a man with a wooden leg had sat for some 
years, with his remaining foot in a basket in cold weather, pick- 
ing up a living on this wise: — Every morning, at eight o’clock, 
he stumped to the corner, carrying a chair, a clothes-horse, a pair 
of trestles, a board, a basket, and an umbrella, all strapped to- 
gether. Separating these, the board and trestles became a counter; 
the basket supplied the few small lots of fruit and sweets that he 
offered for sale upon it, and became a foot-warmer; the unfolded 
clothes-horse displayed a choice collection of halfpenny ballads, 
and became a screen, and the stool planted within it became his 
post for the rest of the day. All weathers saw the man at the 
post. This is to be accepted in a double sense, for he contrived 
a back to his wooden stool, by placing it against the lamp-post. 
When the weather was wet, he put up his umbrella over his stock- 
in-trade, not over himself; when the weather was dry, he furled 
that faded article, tied it round with a piece of yarn, and laid it 
crosswise under the trestles: where it looked like an unwhole- 
somely-forced lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what 
it had gained in size. 

He had established his right to the corner, by imperceptible 
prescription. He had never varied his ground an inch, but had 
in the beginning diffidently taken the corner upon which the 
side of the house gave. A howling corner in the winter-time, 
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a dusty corner in the summer-time, an undesirable corner at 
the best of times. Shelterless fragments of straw and paper got 
up revolving storms there, when the main street was at peace; 
and the water-cart, as if it were drunk or short-sighted, came 
blundering and jolting round it, making it muddy when all else 
was clean. 

On the front of his sale-board hung a little placard, like a 
kettle-holder, bearing the inscription in his own small text: — 


Errands gone 
On With fi 
Delity By 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
L remain 

Your humble Servt. 
Silas Wegg. 


He had not only settled it with himself in course of time, that he 
was errand-goer by appointment to the house at the corner (though 
he received such commissions not half a dozen times in a year, 
and then only as some servant’s deputy), but also that he was one 
of the house’s retainers, and owed vassalage to it, and was bound 
. to leal and loyal interest in it. For this reason he always spoke 
of it as ‘‘Our House,” and, though his knowledge of its affairs 
was mostly speculative and all wrong, claimed to be in its con- 
fidence. On similar grounds he never beheld an inmate at any 
one of its windows but he touched his hat. Yet, he knew so little 
about the inmates that he gave them names of his own invention: 
as ‘‘Miss Elizabeth,” ‘“Master George,” “‘Aunt Jane,” ‘Uncle 
Parker” — having no authority whatever for any such designa- 
tions, but particularly the last — to which, as a natural conse- 
quence, he stuck with great obstinacy. 

Over the house itself he exercised the same imaginary power 
as over its inhabitants and their affairs. He had never been in 
it the length of a piece of fat black water-pipe which trailed 
itself over the area-door into a damp stone passage, and had 
rather the air of a leech on the house that had “‘taken” wonder- 
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fully; but this was no impediment to his arranging it according 
to a plan of his own. It was a great dingy house with a quantity 
of dim side window and blank back premises, and it cost his mind 
a world of trouble so to lay it out as to account for everything in 
its external appearance. But this, once done, was quite satis- 
factory, and he rested persuaded that he knew his way about the 
house blindfold: from the barred garrets in the high roof, to the 
two iron extinguishers before the main door — which seemed to 
request all lively visitors to have the kindness to put themselves 
out before entering. 

Assuredly, this stall of Silas Wegg’s was the hardest little stall 
of all the sterile little stalls in London. It gave you the face-ache 
to look at his apples, the stomach-ache to look at his oranges, 
the tooth-ache to look at his nuts. Of the latter commodity he 
had always a grim little heap, on which lay a little wooden measure 
which had no discernible inside, and was considered to represent 
the penn’orth appointed by Magna Charta. Whether from too 
much east wind or no —it was an easterly corner — the stall, 
the stock, and the keeper were all as dry as the desert. Wegg 
was a knotty man, and a close-grained, with a face carved out of 
very hard material, that had just as much play of expression as 
a watchman’s rattle. When he laughed, certain jerks occurred 
in it, and the rattle sprung. Sooth to say, he was so wooden a 
man that he seemed to have taken his wooden leg naturally, and 
rather suggested to the fanciful observer, that he might be ex- 
pected —if his development received no untimely check —to 
be completely set up with a pair of wooden legs in about six 
months. 

Mr. Wegg was an observant person, or, as he himself said, 
“took a powerful sight of notice.” He saluted all his regular 
passers-by every day, as he sat on his stool backed up by the 
lamp-post; and on the adaptable character of these salutes he 
greatly plumed himself. Thus, to the rector, he addressed a bow, 
compounded of lay deference, and a slight touch of the shady 
preliminary meditation at church; to the doctor, a confidential 
bow, as to a gentleman whose acquaintance with his inside he 
begged respectfully to acknowledge; before the Quality he de- 
lighted to abase himself; and for Uncle Parker, who was in the 
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army (at least so he had settled it), he put his open hand to the 
side of his hat, in a military manner which that angry-eyed, 
buttoned-up, inflammatory-faced old gentleman appeared but 
imperfectly to appreciate. 

The only article in which Silas dealt, that was not hard, was 
gingerbread. On a certain day, some wretched infant having 
purchased the damp gingerbread-horse (fearfully out of condi- 
tion), and the adhesive bird-cage, which had been exposed for 
the day’s sale, he had taken a tin box from under his stool to 
produce a relay of those.dreadful specimens, and was going to 
look in at the lid, when he said to himself, pausing: ‘‘Oh, here 
you are again!” 

The words referred to a broad, round-shouldered, one-sided 
old fellow in mourning, coming comically ambling towards the 
corner, dressed in a pea over-coat, and carrying a large stick. 
He wore thick shoes, and thick leather gaiters, and thick gloves 
like a hedger’s. Both as to his dress and to himself, he was of 
an overlapping rhinoceros build, with folds in his cheeks, and his 
forehead, and his eyelids, and his lips, and his ears; but with 
bright, eager, childishly-inquiring, grey eyes under his ragged 
eyebrows and broad-brimmed hat. A very odd-looking old fellow 
altogether. 

“Here you are again,” repeated Mr. Wegg, musing. “And 
what are you now? Are you in the Funns, or where are you? 
Have you lately come to settle in this neighbourhood, or do you 
own to another neighbourhood? Are you in independent cir- 
cumstances, or is it wasting the motions of a bow on you? Come! 
Pll speculate! T’ll invest a bow in you.” 

Which Mr. Wegg, having replaced his tin box, accordingly did, 
as he rose to bait his gingerbread-trap for some other devoted 
infant. The salute was acknowledged with: — 

“Morning, sir! Morning! Morning!” 

(“Calls me Sir!” said Mr. Wegg to himself. ‘He won’t an- 
swer. A bow gone!”’) 

“Morning, morning, morning!” 

‘Appears to be rather a ’arty old cock too,” said Mr. Wegg as 
before. ‘‘Good morning to you, sir.” 

“Do you remember me, then?” asked his new acquaintance, 
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stopping in his amble, one-sided, before the stall, and speaking 
in a pouncing way, though with great good-humour. 

‘“‘T have noticed you go past our house, sir, several times in the 
course of the last week or so.” 

‘‘Our house,” repeated the other. ‘‘ Meaning —?” 

““Yes,”’ said Mr. Wegg, nodding, as the other pointed the clumsy 
forefinger of his right glove at the corner house. 

“‘Oh! Now, what,’ pursued the old fellow in an inquisitive 
manner, carrying his knotted stick in his left arm as if it were a 
baby, ‘‘what do they allow you now?” 

“It’s job work that I do for our house,” returned Silas dryly, 
and with reticence; ‘‘it’s not yet brought to an exact allowance.” 

“‘Oh! It’s not yet brought to an exact allowance? No! It’s 
not yet brought to an exact allowance. Oh, — Morning, morn- 
ing, morning!” 

‘Appears to be rather a cracked old cock,” thought Silas, qual- 
ifying his former good opinion, as the other ambled off. But, in 
a moment he was back again with the question : — 

““How did you get your wooden leg?” 

Mr. Wegg replied (tartly to this personal inquiry), “In an 
accident.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Well! I haven’t got to keep it warm,’’ Mr. Wegg made an- 
swer, in a sort of desperation occasioned by the singularity of the 
question. 

“‘He hasn’t,” repeated the other to his knotted stick as he gave 
it a hug; “he hasn’t got—ha! ha!—to keep it warm! Did 
you ever hear of the name of Boffin ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wegg, who was growing restive under this 
examination. ‘‘I never did hear of the name of Boffin.” 

““Do you like it?” 

“Why, no,” retorted Mr. Wegg, again approaching despera- 
tion; ‘‘I can’t say I do.” 

“Why don’t you like it?” 

“T don’t know why I don’t,” retorted Mr. Wegg, approaching 
frenzy, ‘‘but I don’t at all.” 

“Now, I'll tell you something that’ll make you sorry for that,” 
said the stranger, smiling. ‘My name’s Boffin.” 
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“T can’t help it!” returned Mr. Wegg. Implying in his man- 
ner the offensive addition, ‘‘ And if I could, I wouldn’t.” 

‘“‘But there’s another chance for you,” said Mr. Boffin, smiling 
still. ‘‘Do you like the name of Nicodemus? Think it over. 
Nick, or Noddy.” 

“Tt is not, sir,” Mr. Wegg rejoined, as he sat down on his stool, 
with an air of gentle resignation, combined with melancholy can- 
dour; ‘‘it is not a name as I could wish any one that I had a respect 
for to call me by; but there may be persons that would not view 
it with the same objections. —I don’t know why,” Mr. Wegg 
added, anticipating another question. 

“Noddy Boffin,” said that gentleman. ‘‘Noddy. That’s my 
name. Noddy — or Nick — Boffin. What’s your name?” 

“Silas Wegg. —I don’t,” said Mr. Wegg, bestirring himself to 
take the same precaution as before, ‘‘I don’t know why Silas, and 
I don’t know why Wegg.” 

“Now, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin, hugging his stick closer, ‘‘I 
want to make a sort of offer to you. Do you remember when 
you first see me?” 

The wooden Wegg looked at him with a meditative eye, and 
also with a softened air as descrying possibility of profit. ‘Let 
me think. I ain’t quite sure, and yet I generally take a powerful 
sight of notice, too. Was it on a Monday morning, when the 
butcher boy had been to our house for orders, and bought a bal- 
lad of me, which, being unacquainted with the tune, I run it over 
to him ?” 

“Right, Wegg, right! But he bought more than one.” 

“Yes, to be sure, sir; he bought several: and wishing to lay 
out his money to the best, he took my opinion to guide his choice, 
and we went over the collection together. To be sure we did. 
Here was him as it might be, and here was myself as it might be, 
and there was you, Mr. Boffin, as you identically are, with your 
selfsame stick under your very same arm, and your very same 
back towards us. To—be—sure!” added Mr. Wegg, looking 
a little round Mr. Boffin, to take him in the rear, and identify this 
last extraordinary coincidence, ‘“‘your wery self-same back !” 

“What do you think I was doing, Wegg ?” 


“TI should judge, sir, that you might be glancing your eye down 
the street.” 
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“No, Wegg. I was a listening.” 

“Was you, indeed?” said Mr. Wegg, dubiously. 

“Not in a dishonourable way, Wegg, because you was singing 
to the butcher; and you wouldn’t sing secrets to a butcher in the 
street, you know.” 

“Tt never happened that I did so yet, to the best of my remem- 
brance,” said Mr. Wegg, cautiously. ‘‘But I might do it. A 
man can’t say what he might wish to do some day or another.” 
(This, not to release any little advantage he might derive from 
Mr. Boffin’s avowal.) 

“Well,” repeated Boffin, ‘‘I was a listening to you and to him. 
And what do you— You haven’t got another stool, have you? 
I’m rather thick in my breath.” 

“T haven’t got another, but you’re welcome to this,” said Wegg, 
resigning it. “‘It’s a treat to me to stand.” 

“Lard!” exclaimed Mr. Boffin, in a tone of great enjoyment, 
as he settled himself down, still nursing his stick like a baby, ‘“‘it’s 
a pleasant place, this! And then to be shut in on each side, with 
these ballads, like so many book-leaf blinkers! Why, it’s de- 
lightful !” 

“Tf I am not mistaken, sir,’’ Mr. Wegg delicately hinted, rest- 
ing a hand on his stall, and bending over the discursive Boffin, 
“you alluded to some offer or another that was in your 
mind?” 

“Tm coming toit! Allright. I’m coming to it! I was going 
to say that when I listened that morning, I listened with hadmi- 
ration amounting to haw. I thought to myself, ‘Here’s a man 
with a wooden leg —a literary man with —’” 

‘““N — not exactly so, sir,” said Mr. Wegg. 

‘““Why, you know every one of these songs by name and by 
tune, and if you want to read or to sing any one on ’em off straight, 
you’ve only to whip on your spectacles and do it!” cried Mr. 
Boffin. ‘“TIsee you at it!” 

‘Well, sir,”’ returned Mr. Wegg with a conscious inclination of 
the head; ‘‘we’ll say literary, then.” 

“¢ A literary man — with.a wooden leg — and all Print is open 
to him!’ That’s what I thought to myself that morning,” pur- 
sued Mr. Boffin, leaning forward to describe, uncramped by the 
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clothes-horse, as large an arc as his right arm could make; 
‘““¢ Al] Print is open to him!’ And it is, ain’t it?” - 

““Why, truly, sir,” Mr. Wegg admitted with modesty; ‘I believe 
you couldn’t show me the piece of English print that I wouldn’t 
be equal to collaring and throwing.” 

“On the spot?” said Mr. Boffin. 

S Onithe spots: 

‘“‘T know’d it! Then consider this. Here am I, a man without 
a wooden leg, and yet all print is shut to me.” 

“Indeed, sir?” Mr. Wegg returned with increasing self-com- 
placency. ‘‘ Education neglected ?” 

“‘Neg-lected!” repeated Boffin with emphasis. - ‘That ain’t 
. no word for it. I don’t mean to say but what if you showed 
me a B, I could so far give you change for it, as to answer 
Boffin.” 

““Come, come, sir,” said Mr. Wegg, throwing in a little encour- 
agement, ‘‘that’s something, too.” 

“It’s something,’ answered Mr. Boffin, ‘‘but Dll take my oath 
it ain’t much.” 

‘Perhaps it’s not as much as could be wished by an inquiring 
mind, sir,” Mr. Wegg admitted. 

“Now, look here. I’m retired from business. Me and Mrs. 
Boffin — Henerietty Boffin — which her father’s name was Henery, 
and her mother’s name was Hetty, and so you get it — we live 
on a compittance, under the will of a diseased governor.”’ 

“Gentleman dead, sir?” 

‘““Man alive, don’t I tell you? A diseased governor? Now, 
it’s too late for me to begin shovelling and sifting at alphabeds 
and grammar-books. I’m getting to be a old bird, and I want to 
take it easy. But I want some reading — some fine bold read- 
ing, some splendid book in a gorging Lord-Mayor’s-Show of wol- 
lumes” (probably meaning gorgeous, but misled by association 
of ideas); ‘‘as’ll reach right down your pint of view, and take 
time to go by you. How can I get that reading, Wegg? By,” 
tapping him on the breast with the head of his stick, “paying a 
man truly qualified to do it, so much an hour (say twopence) to 
come and do it.” 


“Hem! Flattered, sir, I am sure,” said Wegg, beginning to 
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regard himself quite in a new light. “Hem! This is the offer 
you mentioned, sir?” 

“Yes. Do you like it?” 

“T am considering of it, Mr. Boffin.” 

“T don’t,” said Boffin, in a free-handed manner, “want to tie a 
literary man — with a wooden leg — down too tight. A half- 
penny an hour shan’t part us. The hours are your own to choose, 
after you’ve done for the day with your house here. I live over 
Maiden-Lane way — out Holloway direction — and you’ve only 
got to go East-and-by-North when you’ve finished here, and you’re 
there. Twopence halfpenny an hour,” said Boffin, taking a piece 
of chalk from his pocket, and getting off the stool to work the sum 
on the top of it in his own way; ‘‘two long’uns and a short’un — 
twopence halfpenny; two short’uns is a long’un, and two two 
long’uns is four long’uns — making five long’uns; six nights a 
week at five long’uns a night,” scoring them all down separately, 
“and you mount up to thirty long’uns. A round’un. Half a- 
crown !” 

Pointing to this result as a large and satisfactory one, Mr. 
Boffin smeared it out with his moistened glove, and sat down on 
the remains. 

“Half-a-crown,” said Wegg, meditating. “Yes. (It ain’t 
much, sir.) Half-a-crown.” 

“*Per week you know.” 

“Per week. Yes. As to the amount of strain upon the intel- 
lect now. Was you thinking at all of poetry?” Mr. Wegg in- 
quired, musing. 

“Would it come dearer?” Mr. Boffin asked. 

“It would come dearer,” Mr. Wegg returned. ‘For when a 
person comes to grind off poetry night after night, it is but right 
he should expect to be paid for its weakening effect on his 
mind.” 

“To tell you the truth, Wegg,” said Boffin, “I wasn’t thinking 
“of poetry, except in so far as this: —If you was to happen now 
and then to feel yourself in the mind to tip me and Mrs. Boffin 
one of your ballads, why then we should drop into poetry.” 

“T follow you, sir,” said Wegg. ‘But not being a regular 
musical professional, I should be loath to engage myself for that; 
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and therefore when I dropped into poetry, I should ask to be con- 
sidered so fur, in the light of a friend.” 

At this Mr. Boffin’s eyes sparkled, and he shook Silas earnestly 
by the hand: protesting that it was more than he could have 
asked, and that he took it very kindly indeed. 

“What do you think of the terms, Wegg?” Mr. Boffin then 
demanded, with unconcealed anxiety. 

Silas, who had stimulated this anxiety by his hard reserve of 
manner, and who had begun to understand his man very well, 
replied with an air; as if he were saying something extraordinarily 
generous and great: — 

‘““Mr. Boffin, I never bargain.” 

“So I should have thought of you!” said Mr. Boffin, admir- 
ingly. 

“No, sir. I never did ’aggle, and I never will ’aggle. Conse- 
quently I meet you at once, free and fair, with ——-— Done, for 
double the money !” 

Mr. Boffin seemed a little unprepared for this conclusion, but 
assented, with the remark, ‘You know better what it ought to 
be than I do, Wegg,” and again shook hands with him upon it. 

“Could you begin to-night, Wegg?” he then demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Wegg, careful to leave all the eagerness to 
him. ‘‘I see no difficulty if you wish it. You are. provided 
with the needful implement — a book, sir?” 

“Bought him at a sale,” said Mr. Boffin. “Eight wollumes. 
Red and gold. Purple ribbon in every wollume, to keep the place 
where you leave off. Do you know him?” 

“The book’s name, sir?” inquired Silas. 

“T thought you might have know’d him without it,” said Mr. 
Boffin, slightly disappointed. “His name is Decline-And-Fall- 
Off-The-Rooshan-Empire.” (Mr. Boffin went over these stones 
slowly and with much caution.) 

‘“‘Ay, indeed!” said Mr. Wegg, nodding his head with an air 
of friendly recognition. 

“You know him, Wegg?” 

“T haven’t been not to say right slap through him, very lately,” 
Mr. Wegg made answer, “having been otherways employed, Mr. 
Boffin. But know him? Old familiar declining and falling off 
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the Rooshan? Rather, sir! Ever since I was not s0 high as 
your stick. Ever since my eldest brother left our cottage to enlist 
into the army. On which occasion, as the ballad that was made 
about it describes : — 
“Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A girl was on her knees; 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, Sir, 
Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the breeze. 
She breathed a prayer for him, Mr. Boffin; 
A prayer he could not hear. 
And my eldest brother lean’d upon his sword, Mr. Boffin, 
And wiped away a tear.” 


Much impressed by this family circumstance, and also by the 
friendly disposition of Mr. Wegg, as exemplified in his so soon 
dropping into poetry, Mr. Boffin again shook hands with that 
ligneous sharper, and besought him to name his hour. Mr. Wegg 
named eight. 

“Where I live,” said Mr. Boffin, “‘is called The Bower. Bof- 
fin’s Bower is the name Mrs. Boffin christened it when we come 
into it as a property. If you should meet with anybody that don’t 
know it by that name (which hardly anybody does), when-you’ve 
got nigh upon about a odd mile, or say and a quarter if you like, 
up Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, ask for Harmony Jail, and 
you'll be put right. I shall expect you, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin, 
clapping him on the shoulder with the greatest enthusiasm, “most 
jyfully. I shall have no peace or patience till you come. Print 
is now opening ahead of me. This night, a literary man — with 
a wooden leg” — he bestowed an admiring look upon that deco- 
ration, as if it greatly enhanced the relish of Mr. Wegg’s attain- 
ments — “‘will begin to lead me a new life! My fist again, Wegg. 
Morning, morning, morning!” 

— Cuar_es Dickens: Our Mutual Friend (Chapter 5). 


THe New SCHOOLFELLOW 


It was a cold, wet January day on which Tom went back to 
school — a day quite in keeping with this severe phase of his des- 
tiny. If he had not carried in his pocket a parcel of sugar-candy 
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and a small Dutch doll for little Laura, there would have been no 
ray of expected pleasure to enliven the general gloom. But he 
liked to think how Laura would put out her lips and her tiny 
hands for the bits of sugar-candy; and, to give the greater keen- 
ness to these pleasures of imagination, he took out the parcel, 
made a small hole in the paper, and bit off a crystal or two, which 
had so solacing an effect under the confined prospect and damp 
odors of the gig-umbrella, that he repeated the process more than 
once on his way. 

“Well, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you again,” said Mr. Stelling, 
heartily. ‘Take off your wrappings and come into the study till 
dinner. Youll find a bright fire there, and a new companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter as he took off his woollen 
comforter and other wrappings. He had seen Philip Wakem at 
St. Ogg’s, but had always turned his eyes away from him as quickly 
as possible. He would have disliked having a deformed boy for 
his companion even if Philip had not been the son of a bad man. 
And Tom did not see how a bad man’s son could be very good. 
His own father was a good man, and he would readily have fought 
any one who said the contrary. He was in a state of mingled 
embarrassment and defiance as he followed Mr. Stelling to the 
study. 

‘Here is a new companion for you to shake hands with, Tulli- 
ver,” said that gentleman on entering the study —‘‘ Master Philip 
Wakem. I shall leave you to make acquaintance by yourselves. 
You already know something of each other, I imagine, for you 
are neighbours at home.” 

Tom looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose and 
glanced at him timidly. Tom did not like to go up and put out 
. his hand, and he was not prepared to say, “‘How do you do?” on 
so short a notice. 

Mr. Stelling wisely turned away and closed the door behind 
him: boys’ shyness only wears off in the absence of their elders. 

Philip was at once too proud and too timid to walk toward 
Tom. He thought, or rather felt, that Tom had an aversion to 
looking at him; every one, almost, disliked looking at him; and 
his deformity was more conspicuous when he walked. So they 
remained without shaking hands or even speaking, while Tom 
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went to the fire.and warmed himself, every now and then casting 
furtive glances at Philip, who seemed to be drawing absently first 
one object and then another on a piece of paper he had before 
him. He had seated himself again, and, as he drew, was think- 
ing what he could say to Tom, and trying to overcome his own 
repugnance to making the first advances. 

Tom began to look oftener and longer at Philip’s face, for he 
could see it without noticing the hump, and it was really not a 
disagreeable face — very old-looking, Tom thought. He won- 
dered how much older Philip was than himself. An anatomist — 
even a mere physiognomist — would have seen that the deformity 
of Philip’s spine was not a congenital hump, but the result of an 
accident in infancy; but you do not expect from Tom any ac- 
quaintance with such distinctions; to him, Philip was simply a 
hunchback. He had a vague notion that the deformity of Wa- 
kem’s son had some relation to the lawyer’s rascality, of which 
he had so often heard his father talk with hot emphasis; and he 
felt, too, a half-admitted fear of him as probably a spiteful fellow, 
who, not being able to, fight you, had cunning ways of doing you 
a mischief on the sly. 

There was a hunchbacked tailor in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Jacobs’ academy who was considered a very unamiable charac- 
ter, and was much hooted after by public-spirited boys, solely on 
the ground of his unsatisfactory moral qualities, so that Tom was 
not without a basis of fact to go upon. Still, no face could be 
more unlike that ugly tailor’s than this melancholy boy’s face; the 
brown hair round it waved and circled at the ends like a girl’s; 
Tom thought that truly pitiable. This Wakem was a pale, puny 
fellow, and it was quite clear he would not be able to play at any- 
thing worth speaking of; but he had handled his pencil in an 
enviable manner, and was apparently making one thing after an- 
other without any trouble. What was he drawing? Tom was 
quite warm now, and wanted something new to be going forward. 
It was certainly more agreeable to have an ill-natured hunchback 
as a companion than to stand looking out of the study window 
at the rain, and kicking his foot against the washboard in solitude; 
something would happen every day — ‘“‘a quarrel or something”; 
and Tom thought he should rather like to show Philip that he 
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had better not try his spiteful tricks on him. He suddenly walked 
across the hearth, and looked over Philip’s paper. 

‘Why, that’s a donkey with panniers — and a spaniel, and par- 
tridges in the corn!” he exclaimed, his tongue being completely 
loosed by surprise and admiration. ‘“‘Oh, my buttons! I wish I 
could draw like that. I’m to learn drawing this half — I wonder 
if I shall learn to make dogs and donkeys !” 

“Oh, you can do them without learning,’’ said Philip; ‘‘I never 
learned drawing.” 

“‘Never learned?”? said Tom, in amazement. ‘‘Why, when I 
make dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and the legs 
won’t come right, though I can see how they ought to be very 
well. I can make houses, and all sorts of chimneys — chimneys 
going all down the wall, and windows in the roof, and all that. 
But I dare say I could do dogs and horses if I was to try more,” 
he added, reflecting that Philip might falsely suppose that he was 
going to “knock under,” if he were too frank about the imper- 
fection of his accomplishments. 

“Oh, yes,” said Philip, ‘‘it’s very easy. You’ve only to look 
well at things, and draw them over and over again. What you 
do wrong once you can alter the next time.” 

“But haven’t you been taught anything?” said Tom, begin- 
ning to have a puzzled suspicion that Philip’s crooked back might 
be the source of remarkable faculties. ‘‘I thought you’d been to 
school a long while.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling. “I’ve been taught Latin and 
Greek, and mathematics — and writing, and such things.” 

“Oh, but, I say, you don’t like Latin, though, do you?” said 
Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. 

“Pretty well; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

“Ah! but perhaps you haven’t got into the Propria que mari- 
bus,” * said Tom, nodding his head sideways, as much as to say, 
“that was the test; it was easy talking till you came to that.” 

Philip felt some bitter complacency in the promising stupidity 
of this well-made active-looking boy; but made polite by his own 
extreme sensitiveness, as well as by his desire to conciliate, he 
checked his inclination to laugh, and said, quietly, 
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‘“‘T’ve done with the grammar; I don’t learn that any more.” 

“Then you won’t have the same lessons as I shall?” said Tom, 
with a sense of disappointment. 

“No; but I dare say I can help you. I shall be very glad to 
help you if I can.” 

Tom did not say ‘‘Thank you,” for he was quite absorbed in 
the thought that Wakem’s son did not seem so spiteful a fellow as 
might have been expected. 

“T say,” he said, presently, ‘‘do you love your father?” 

“Ves,” said Philip colouring, “don’t you love yours?” 

“‘Oh, yes. I only wanted to know,” said Tom, rather ashamed 
of himself, now he saw Philip colouring and looking uncomfortable. 

He found much difficulty in adjusting his attitude of mind 
toward the son of Lawyer Wakem, and it had occurred to him that 
if Philip disliked his father, that fact might go some way toward 
clearing up his perplexity. 

“Shall you learn drawing now?” he said, by way of changing 
the subject. 

_ “No,” said Philip. “My father wishes me to give all my time 
to other things now.” 

“What! Latin, and Euclid, and those things?” said Tom. 

“Ves.” said Philip, who had left off using his pencil, and was 
resting his head on one hand, while Tom was leaning forward on 
both elbows, and looking with increasing admiration on the dog 
and donkey. 

“And you don’t mind that?” said Tom, with strong curiosity. 

“No; I like to know what everybody else knows. I can study 
what I like by and by.” 

“T can’t think why anybody should learn Latin,” said Tom. 
“Tt’s no good.” : 

“Tt’s part of the education of a gentleman,” said Philip. ‘‘All 
gentlemen learn the same things.” 

“What! do you think Sir John Crake, the master of the har- 
riers, knows Latin?” said Tom, who had often thought he should 
like to resemble Sir John Crake. 

‘He learned it when he was a boy, of course,” said Philip. 
“But I dare say he’s forgotten it.” 

“Oh, well, I can do that, then,” said Tom, not with any epi- 
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grammatic intention, but with serious satisfaction at the idea 
that, as far as Latin was concerned, there was no hindrance to 
his resembling Sir John Crake. ‘‘Only you’re obliged to remem- 
ber it while you’re at school, else you’ve got to learn ever so many 
lines of ‘Speaker.’ Mr. Stelling’s very particular —did you 
know? He’ll have you up ten times if you say ‘nam’ for ‘jam’: 
he won’t let you go a wrong letter, J can tell you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Philip, unable to choke a laugh; “I 
can remember things easily. And there are some lessons I’m 
very fond of. I’m very fond of Greek history, and everything 
about the Greeks. I should like to have been a Greek 
and fought the Persians, and then have come home and have 
written tragedies, or else have been listened to by everybody for 
my wisdom, like Socrates, and have died a grand death.” (Philip, 
you perceive, was not without a wish to impress the well-made 
barbarian with a sense of his mental superiority.) 

“Why, were the Greeks great fighters?”? said Tom, who saw a ‘ 
vista in this direction. ‘Is there anything like David, and Goli- 
ath, and Samson in the Greek history? Those are the only bits I 
like in the history of the Jews.” 

“Oh, there are very fine stories of that sort about the Greeks — 
about the heroes of early times who killed the beasts as Samson 
did. And in the Odyssey — that’s a beautiful poem — there’s a 
more wonderful giant than Goliath — Polypheme, who had only 
one eye in the middle of his forehead; and Ulysses, a little fellow, 
but very wise and cunning, got a red-hot pine-tree and stuck it 
into this one eye, and made him rear like a thousand bulls.” 

“Oh, what fun!” said Tom, jumping away from the table, and 
stamping first with one leg and then the other. “I say, can you 
tell me all about those stories? Because I shan’t learn Greek, 
you know. Shall I?” he added, pausing in his stamping with a 
sudden alarm, lest the contrary might be possible. “Does every 
gentleman learn Greek? Will Mr. Stelling make me begin with 
it, do you think ?” 

“No, I should think not — very likely not,” said Pinlip..<- Bag 
you may read those stories without knowing Greek. I’ve got 
them in English.” 


“Oh, but I don’t like reading; I’d sooner have you tell them 
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me — but only the fighting ones, you know. My sister Maggie 
is always wanting to tell me stories — but they’re stupid things. 
Girls’ stories always are. Can you tell a good many fighting 
stories ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said Philip, “‘lots of them, besides the Greek stories. 
I can tell you about Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin, and 
about William Wallace, and Robert Bruce, and James Douglas 
— I know no end.” 

“‘Vou’re older than I am, aren’t you?” said Tom. 

‘Why, how old are you? I’m fifteen.” 

“T’m only going in fourteen,” said Tom. ‘But I thrashed all 
the fellows at Jacobs’ — that’s where I was before I came here. 
And I beat ’em all at bandy and climbing. And I wish Mr. 
Stelling would let us go fishing. J could show you how to fish. 
You could fish, couldn’t you? It’s only standing, and sitting still, 
you know.” 

Tom, in his turn, wished to make the balance dip in his favour. 
This hunchback must not suppose that his acquaintance with 
fighting stories put him on a par with an actual fighting hero like 
Tom Tulliver. Philip winced under this allusion to his unfitness 
for active sports, and he answered almost peevishly : — 

“T can’t bear fishing. I think people look like fools sitting 
watching a line hour after hour, or else throwing and throwing, 
and catching nothing.” 

“Ah! but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when they 
landed a big pike, I can tell you,” said Tom, who had never 
caught anything that was ‘“‘big” in his life, but whose imagination 
was on the stretch with indignant zeal for the honour of sport. 
Wakem’s son, it was plain, had his disagreeable points, and must 
be kept in due check. Happily for the harmony of this first inter- 
view, they were now called to dinner, and Philip was not allowed 
to develop further his unsound views on the subject of fishing. 
But Tom said to himself that was just what he should have 
expected from a hunchback. 

— Grorce Eusot: The Mill on the Floss (Book ii, Chapter 3). 
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Hop-Froc 


I never knew any one so keenly alive to a joke as the king was. 
He seemed to live only for joking. To tell a good story of the 
joke kind, and to tell it well, was the surest road to his favor. 
Thus it happened that his seven ministers were all noted for 
their accomplishments as jokers. They all took after the king, 
too, in being large, corpulent, oily men, as well as inimitable 
jokers. Whether people grow fat by joking, or whether there is 
something in fat itself which predisposes to a joke, I have never 
been quite able to determine; but certain it is that a lean joker 
is a rara avis in terris.t 

About the refinements, or, as he called them, the “ ghosts”’ of 
wit, the king troubled himself very little. He had an especial 
admiration for breadth in a jest, and would often put up with 
length, for the sake of it. Over-niceties wearied him. He would 
have preferred Rabelais’s Gargantua to the Zadig of Voltaire ; 
and, upon the whole, practical jokes suited his taste far better 
than verbal ones. 

At the date of my narrative, professing jesters had not alto- 
gether gone out of fashion at court. Several of the great conti- 
nental “powers” still retained their “fools,” who wore motley, 
with caps and bells, and who were expected to be always ready 
with sharp witticisms, at a moment’s notice, in consideration of 
the crumbs that fell from the royal table. 

Our king, as a matter of course, retained his “fool.” The fact 
is, he required something in the way of folly, if only to counter- 
balance the heavy wisdom of the seven wise men who were his 
ministers — not to mention himself. 

His fool, or professional jester, was not only a fool, however. 
His value was trebled in the eyes of the king by the fact of his 
being also a dwarf and a cripple. Dwarfs were as common at 
court, in those days, as fools; and many monarchs would have 
found it difficult to get through their days (days are rather longer 
at court than elsewhere) without both a jester to laugh with and 
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a dwarf to laugh af. But, as I have already observed, your jest- 
ers, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are fat, round, and 
unwieldy — so that it was no small source of self-gratulation with 
our king that, in Hop-Frog (this was the fool’s name), he pos- 
sessed a triplicate treasure in one person. 

I believe the name ‘“‘ Hop-Frog” was not that given to the dwarf 
by his sponsors at baptism, but it was conferred upon him, by 
general consent of the seven ministers, on account of his inability 
to walk as other men do. In fact, Hop-Frog could only get along 
by a sort of interjectional gait — something between a leap and a 
wriggle —a movement that afforded illimitable amusement, and 
of course consolation, to the king, for (notwithstanding the pro- 
tuberance of his stomach and a constitutional swelling of the 
head) the king, by his whole court, was accounted a capital 
figure. . 

But although Hop-Frog, through the distortion of his legs, 
could move only with great pain and difficulty along a road or 
floor, the prodigious muscular power which nature seemed to 
have bestowed upon his arms, by way of compensation for de- 
ficiency in the lower limbs, enabled him to perform many feats 
of wonderful dexterity, where trees or ropes were in question, or 
anything else to climb. At such exercises he certainly more 

_resembled a squirrel, or a small monkey, than a frog. 

I am not able to say, with precision, from what country Hop- 
Frog originally came. It was from some barbarous region, how- 
ever, that no person ever heard of —a vast distance from the 
court of our king. Hop-Frog, and a young girl very little less 
dwarfish than himself (although of exquisite proportions, and a 
marvellous dancer), had been forcibly carried off from their re- 
spective homes in adjoining provinces, and sent as presents to 
the king, by one of his ever-victorious generals. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that a 
close intimacy arose between the two little captives. Indeed, they 
soon became sworn friends. Hop-Frog, who, although he had 
made a great deal of sport, was by no means popular, had it not 
in his power to render Trippetta many services, but she, on ac- 
count of her grace and exquisite beauty (although a dwarf), was 
universally admired and petted; so she possessed much influ- 
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ence, and never failed to use it, whenever she could, for the bene- 
fit of Hop-Frog. 

On some grand state occasion —I forget what — the king de- 
termined to have a masquerade; and whenever a masquerade, or 
anything of that kind, occurred at court, then the talents both of 
Hop-Frog and Trippetta were sure to be called in play. Hop- 
Frog, in especial, was so inventive in the way of getting up pag- 
eants, suggesting novel characters, and arranging costume, for 
masked balls, that nothing could be done, it seems, without his 
assistance. 

The night appointed for the /éfe had arrived. A gorgeous hall 
had been fitted up, under Trippetta’s eye, with every kind of de- 
vice which could possibly give éclat to a masquerade. The whole 
court was in a fever of expectation. As for costumes and charac- 
ters, it might well be supposed that everybody had come to a 
decision on such points. Many had made up their minds (as to 
what réles they should assume) a week, or even a month in ad- 
vance; and, in fact, there was not a particle of indecision any- 
where — except in the case of the king and his seven ministers. 
Why they hesitated I never could tell, unless they did it by way 
of a joke. More probably they found it difficult, on account of 
being so fat, to make up their minds. At all events, time flew; 
and, as a last resource, they sent for Trippetta and Hop-Frog. 

When the two little friends obeyed the summons of the king, 
they found him sitting at his wine with the seven members of his 
cabinet council; but the monarch appeared to be in a very ill 
humor. He knew that Hop-Frog was not fond of wine ; forit 
excited the poor cripple almost to madness; and madness is no 
comfortable feeling. But the king loved his practical jokes, and 
took pleasure in forcing Hop-Frog to drink and (as the king called 
it) “to be merry.” 

“Come here, Hop-Frog,” said he, as the jester and his friend 
entered the room; ‘swallow this bumper to the health of your 
absent friends” (here Hop-Frog sighed), “and then let us have 
the benefit of your invention. We want characters — characters, 
man — something novel — out of the way. We are wearied 
with this everlasting sameness. Come, drink! the wine will 
brighten your wits.” 
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Hop-Frog endeavored, as usual, to get up a jest in reply to 
these advances from the king; but the effort was too much. It 
happened to be the poor dwarf’s birthday, and the command to 
drink to his ‘“‘absent friends ”’ forced the tears to his eyes. Many 
large, bitter drops fell into the goblet as he took it humbly from 
the hand of the tyrant. 

“Ah! ha! ha! ha!’ roared the latter, as the dwarf reluc- 
tantly drained the beaker. ‘‘See what a glass of good wine can 
do! Why, your eyes are shining already!” 

Poor fellow! his large eyes gleamed rather than shone; for 
the effect of wine on his excitable brain was not more powerful 
than instantaneous. He placed the goblet nervously on the table, 
and looked round upon the company with a half-insane stare. 
They all seemed highly amused at the success of the king’s “ joke.” 

“And now to business,” said the prime minister, a very fat man. 

“Ves,” said the king; ‘come, Hop-Frog, lend us your assist- 
ance. Characters, my fine fellow; we stand in need of charac- 
ters — all of us — ha! ha! ha!” and as this was seriously meant 
for a joke, his laugh was chorused by the seven. 

Hop-Frog also laughed, although feebly and somewhat vacantly. 

“Come, come,” said the king, impatiently, “have you nothing 
to suggest?” 

“T am endeavoring to think of something novel,” replied the 
dwarf, abstractedly, for he was quite bewildered by the wine. 

‘“Endeavoring!” cried the tyrant, fiercely; ‘‘what do you mean 
by that? Ah, I perceive. You are sulky, and want more wine. 
Here, drink this!” and he poured out another gobletful and 
offered it to the cripple, who merely gazed at it, gasping for breath. 

“Drink, I say!” shouted the monster, ‘‘or by the fiends —” 

The dwarf hesitated. The king grew purple with rage. The 
courtiers smirked. Trippetta, pale as a corpse, advanced to the 
monarch’s seat, and, falling on her knees before him, implored 
him to spare her friend. 

The tyrant regarded her for some moments, in evident wonder 
at her audacity. He seemed quite at a loss what to do or say — 
how most becomingly to express his indignation. At last, without 
uttering a syllable, he pushed her violently from him, and threw 
the contents of the brimming goblet in her face. 

N 
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The poor girl got up as best she could; and, not daring even to 
sigh, resumed her position at the foot of the table. 

There was a dead silence for about half a minute, during which 
the falling of a leaf, or of a feather, might have been heard. It 
was interrupted by a low, but harsh and protracted grating 
sound, which seemed to come at once from every corner of the 
room. 

“What — what — what are you making that noise for?” de- 
manded the king, turning furiously to the dwarf. 

The latter seemed to have recovered, in great measure, from 
his intoxication, and, looking fixedly but quietly into the tyrant’s 
face, merely ejaculated : — 

“T—I? How could it have been me?” 

“The sound appeared to come from without,” observed one of 
the courtiers. ‘‘I fancy it was the parrot at the window, whetting 
his bill upon his cage-wires.”’ 

“True,” replied the monarch, as if much relieved by the sug- 
gestion; ‘‘but, on the honor of a knight, I could have sworn that 
it was the gritting of this vagabond’s teeth.” 

Hereupon the dwarf laughed (the king was too confirmed a 
joker to object to any one’s laughing) and displayed a set of 
powerful, and very repulsive teeth. Moreover, he avowed his 
perfect willingness to swallow as much wine as was desired. The 
monarch was pacified; and, having drained another bumper with 
no very perceptible ill effect, Hop-Frog entered at once, and with 
spirit, into the plans for the masquerade. 

“T cannot tell what was the association of ideas,” observed he, 
very tranquilly, and as if he had never tasted wine in his life, 
“but just after your majesty had struck the girl and thrown the 
wine in her face — just after your majesty had done this, and while 
the parrot was making that odd noise outside the window, there 
came into my mind a capital diversion — one of my own country 
frolics — often enacted among us, at our masquerades; but here 
it will be new altogether. Unfortunately, however, it requires a 
company of eight persons, and —” 

“Here we are!” cried the king, laughing at his acute discovery 
of the coincidence; ‘eight to a fraction —I and my seven min- 
isters. Come! what is the diversion?” 


« 
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““We call it,” replied the cripple, ‘‘the Eight Chained Ourang- 
Outangs, and it really is excellent sport if well enacted.” 

“We will enact it,” remarked the king, drawing himself up, and 
lowering his eyelids. 

“The beauty of the game,” continued Hop-Frog, “‘lies in the 
fright it occasions among the women.” 

“Capital!” roared in chorus the monarch and his ministry. 

“T will equip you as ourang-outangs,” proceeded the dwarf; 
“leave all that to me. The resemblance shall be so striking that 
the company of masqueraders will take you for real beasts — and, 
of course, they will be as much terrified as astonished.” 

“Oh, this is exquisite!” exclaimed the king. “Hop-Frog! I 
will make a man of you.” 

“The chains are for the purpose of increasing the confusion by 
their jangling. You are supposed to have escaped, en masse, 
from your keepers. Your majesty cannot conceive the effect pro- 
duced, at a masquerade, by eight chained ourang-outangs, im- 
agined to be real ones by most of the company, and rushing in 
with savage cries among the crowd of delicately and gorgeously 
habited men and women. The contrast is inimitable.” 

“Tt must be,” said the king; and the council arose hurriedly 
(as it was growing late) to put in execution the scheme of Hop- 
Frog. 

His mode of equipping the party as ourang-outangs was very 
simple, but effective enough for his purposes. The animals in 
question had, at the epoch of my story, very rarely been seen in 
any part of the civilized world; and as the imitations made by the 
dwarf were sufficiently beastlike and more than sufficiently hid- 
eous, their truthfulness to nature was thus thought to be secured. 

The king and his ministers were first encased in tight-fitting 
stockinet shirts and drawers. They were then saturated with tar. 
At this stage of the process, some one of the party suggested 
feathers; but this suggestion was at once overruled by the dwarf, 
who soon convinced the eight, by ocular demonstration, that the 
hair of such a brute as the ourang-outang was much more effi- 
ciently represented by flax. A thick coating of the latter was 
accordingly plastered upon the coating of tar. A long chain was 
now procured. First, it was passed about the waist of the king, 
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and tied; then about another of.the party, and also- tied; then 
about all successively, in the same manner. When this chaining 
arrangement was complete and the party stood as far apart from 
each other as possible, they formed a circle; and to make all 
things appear natural, Hop-Frog passed the residue of the chain, 
in two diameters, at right angles, across the circle, after the fash- 
ion adopted, at the present day, by those who capture chimpan- 
zees, or other large apes, in Borneo. 

The grand saloon, in which the masquerade was to take place, 
was a circular room, very lofty, and receiving the light of the sun 
only through a single window at the top. At night (the season for 
which the apartment was especially designed) it was illuminated 
principally by a large chandelier, depending by a chain from the 
centre of the skylight, and lowered, or elevated, by means of a 
counter-balance as usual; but (in order not to look unsightly) 
this latter passed outside the cupola and over the roof. 

The arrangements of the room had been left to Trippetta’s 
superintendence; but, in some particulars, it seems, she had been 
guided by the calmer judgment of her friend the dwarf. At his sug- 
gestion it was that, on this occasion, the chandelier was removed. 
Its waxen drippings (which, in weather so warm, it was quite 
impossible to prevent) would have been seriously detrimental to 
the rich dresses of the guests, who, on account of the crowded 
state of the saloon, could not all be expected to keep from out its 
centre — that is to say, from under the chandelier. Additional 
sconces were set in various parts of the hall, out of the way; and 
a flambeau, emitting sweet odor, was placed in the right hand of 
each of the Caryatides that stood against the wall — some fifty or 
sixty altogether. _ 

The eight ourang-outangs, taking Hop-Frog’s advice, waited 
patiently until midnight (when the room was thoroughly filled 
with masqueraders) before making their appearance. No sooner 
had the clock ceased striking, however, than they rushed, or 
rather rolled in, all together — for the impediment of their chains 
caused most of the party to fall, and all to stumble as they en- 
tered. 

The excitement among the masqueraders was prodigious, and 
filled the heart of the king with glee. As had been anticipated, 
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there were not a few of the guests who supposed the ferocious- 
looking creatures to be beasts of some kind in reality, if not pre- 
cisely ourang-outangs. Many of the women swooned with 
affright; and had not the king taken the precaution to exclude 
all weapons from the saloon, his party might soon have expiated 
their frolic in their blood. As it was, a general rush was made 
for the doors; but the king had ordered them to be locked imme- 
diately upon his entrance; and, at the dwarf’s suggestion, the 
keys had been deposited with him. 

While the tumult was at its height, and each masquerader at- 
tentive- only to his own safety (for, in fact, there was much real 
danger from the pressure of the excited crowd), the chain by 
which the chandelier ordinarily hung, and which had been drawn 
up on its removal, might have been seen very gradually to descend, 
until its hooked extremity came within three feet of the floor. 

Soon after this, the king and his seven friends, having reeled 
about the hall in all directions, found themselves at length in its 
centre, and of course in immediate contact with the chain. While 
they were thus situated, the dwarf, who had followed closely at 
their heels, inciting them to keep up the commotion, took hold of 
their own chain at the intersection of the two portions which 
crossed the circle diametrically and at right angles. Here, with 
the rapidity of thought, he inserted the hook from which the chan- 
delier had been wont to depend; and in an instant, by some 
unseen agency, the chandelier-chain was drawn so far upward 
as to take the hook out of reach, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
to drag the ourang-outangs together in close connection, and face 
to face. 

The masqueraders, by this time, had recovered in some meas- 
ure from their alarm; and, beginning to regard the whole matter 
as a well-contrived pleasantry, set up a shout of laughter at the 
predicament of the apes. 

“Teave them to me/” now screamed Hop-Frog, his shrill voice 
making itself easily heard through all the din. ‘Leave them to 
me. I fancy I know them, J can soon tell who they are.” 

Here, scrambling over the heads of the crowd, he managed to 
get to the wall; when, seizing a flambeau from one of the Carya- 
tides, he returned, as he went, to the centre of the room — leaped, 
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with the agility of a monkey, upon the king’s head — and thence 
clambered a few feet up the chain — holding down the torch to 
examine the group of ourang-outangs, and still screaming, “‘J 
shall soon find out who they are!” 

And now, while the whole assembly (the apes included) were 
convulsed with laughter, the jester suddenly uttered a shrill 
whistle, when the chain flew violently up for about thirty feet — 
dragging with it the dismayed and struggling ourang-outangs, and 
leaving them suspended in mid-air between the skylight and the 
floor. Hop-Frog, clinging to the chain as it rose, still maintained 
his relative position in respect to the eight maskers, and still 
(as if nothing were the matter) continued to thrust his torch 
down towards them, as though endeavoring to discover who they 
were. 

So thoroughly astonished were the whole company at this ascent 
that a dead silence, of about a minute’s duration, ensued. It was 
broken by just such a low, harsh, grating sound as had before 
attracted the attention of the king and his councillors, when 
the former threw the wine in the face of Trippetta. But, on the 
present occasion, there could be no question as to whence the 
sound issued. It came from the fang-like teeth of the dwarf, who 
ground them and gnashed them as he foamed at the mouth, and 
glared, with an expression of maniacal rage, into the upturned 
countenances of the king and his seven companions. 

“Ah, ha!” said at length the infuriated jester. “Ah, ha! I 
begin to see who these people are, now!” Here, pretending to 
scrutinize the king more closely, he held the flambeau to the 
flaxen coat which enveloped him, and which instantly burst into 
a sheet of vivid flame. In less than half a minute the whole 
eight ourang-outangs were blazing fiercely, amid the shrieks of 
the multitude, who gazed at them from below, horror-stricken, 
and without the power to render them the slightest assistance. 

At length the flames, suddenly increasing in virulence, forced 
the jester to climb higher up the chain, to be out of their reach; 
and, as he made this movement, the crowd again sank, for a brief 
instant, into silence. The dwarf seized his opportunity, and once 
more spoke : — 


“T now see distinctly,” he said, “what manner of people these 
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maskers are. They are a great king and his seven privy-coun- 
cillors— a king who does not scruple to strike a defenceless girl, 
and his seven councillors who abet him in the outrage. As for 
myself, I am simply Hop-Frog, the jester — and this is my last 
gest.” 

Owing to the high combustibility of both the flax and the tar 
to which it adhered, the dwarf had scarcely made an end of his 
brief speech before the work of vengeance was complete. The 
eight corpses swung in their chains, a fetid, blackened, hideous, 
and indistinguishable mass. The cripple hurled his torch at 
them, clambered leisurely to the ceiling, and disappeared through 
the skylight. 

It is supposed that Trippetta, stationed on the roof of the saloon, 
had been the accomplice of her friend in his fiery revenge, and 
that, together, they effected their escape to their own country; 
for neither was seen again. 

— Epcar ALLAN PoE. 


Tue AMBITIOUS GUEST 


One September night a family had gathered round their hearth, 
and piled it high with the driftwood of mountain streams, the dry 
cones of the pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees that had 
come crashing down the precipice. Up the chimney roared the 
fire, and brightened the room with its broad blaze. The faces of 
the father and mother had a sober gladness; the children laughed; 
the eldest daughter was the image of Happiness at seventeen; 
and the aged grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest place, 
was the image of Happiness grown old. They had found the 
“herb, heart’s-ease,” in the bleakest spot of all New England. 
This family were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, where 
the wind was sharp throughout the year, and pitilessly cold in the 
winter, — giving their cottage all its fresh inclemency before it 
descended on the valley of the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot 
and a dangerous one; for a mountain towered above their heads, 
so steep, that the stones would often rumble down its sides and 
startle them at midnight. 
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The daughter had just uttered some simple jest that filled them 
all with mirth, when the wind came through the Notch and seemed 
to pause before their cottage — rattling the door, with a sound of 
wailing and lamentation, before it passed into the valley. For a 
moment it saddened them, though there was nothing unusual in 
the tones. But the family were glad again when they perceived 
that the latch was lifted by some traveller, whose footsteps had 
been unheard amid the dreary blast which heralded his approach, 
and wailed as he was entering, and went moaning away from the 
door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people held daily 
converse with the world. The romantic pass of the Notch is a 
great artery, through which the life-blood of internal commerce 
is continually throbbing between Maine, on one side, and the 
Green Mountains and the shores of the St. Lawrence, on the other. 
The stage-coach always drew up before the door of the cottage. 
The wayfarer, with no companion but his staff, paused here to 
exchange a word, that the sense of loneliness might not utterly 
overcome him ere he could pass through the cleft of the mountain, 
or reach the first house in the valley. And here the teamster, 
on his way to Portland market, would put up for the night; and, 
if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime, and 
steal a kiss from the mountain maid at parting. It was one of 
those primitive taverns where the traveller pays only for food and 
lodging, but meets with a homely kindness beyond all price. 
When the footsteps were heard, therefore, between the outer 
door and the inner one, the whole family rose up, grandmother, 
children, and all, as if about to welcome some one who belonged 
to them, and whose fate was linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face at first wore 
the melancholy expression, almost despondency, of one who travels 
a wild and bleak road, at nightfall and alone, but soon bright- 
ened up when he saw the kindly warmth of his reception. He 
felt his heart spring forward to meet them all, from the old woman, 
who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little child that held out 
its arms to him. One glance and smile placed the stranger on a 
footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest daughter. 

“Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried he; “especially when 
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there is such a pleasant circle round it. I am quite benumbed; 
for the Notch is just like the pipe of a great pair of bellows; it 
has blown a terrible blast in my face all the way from Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going towards Vermont?” said the master of 
the house, as he helped to take a light knapsack off the young 
man’s shoulders. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,” replied he. 
“T meant to have been at Ethan Crawford’s to-night; but a pe- 
destrian lingers along such a road as this. It is no matter; for, 
when I saw this good fire, and all your cheerful faces, I felt as if 
you had kindled it on purpose for me, and were waiting my arrival. 
So I shall sit down among you, and make myself at home.” 

The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his chair to the fire 
when something like a heavy footstep was heard without, rushing 
down the steep side of the mountain, as with long and rapid 
strides, and taking such a leap in passing the cottage as to strike 
the opposite precipice. The family held their breath, because 
they knew the sound, and their guest held his by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, for fear we should 
forget him,” said the landlord, recovering himself. “He some- 
times nods his head and threatens to come down; but we are old 
neighbors, and agree together pretty well upon the whole. Be- 
sides we have a sure place of refuge hard by if he should be coming 
in good earnest.” 

Let us now suppose the stranger to have finished his supper 
of bear’s meat; and, by his natural felicity of manner, to have 
placed himself on a footing of kindness with the whole family, 
so that they talked as freely together as if he belonged to their 
mountain brood. He was of a proud, yet gentle spirit — haughty 
and reserved among the rich and great; but ever ready to stoop 
his head to the lowly cottage door, and be like a brother or a son 
at the poor man’s fireside. In the household of the Notch he 
found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the pervading intelligence 
of New England, and a poetry of native growth, which they had 
gathered when they little thought of it from the mountain peaks 
and chasms, and at the very threshold of their romantic and 
dangerous abode. He had travelled far and alone; his whole 
life, indeed, had been a solitary path; for, with the lofty caution 
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of his nature, he had kept himself apart from those who might 
otherwise have been his companions. The family, too, though so 
kind and hospitable, had that consciousness of unity among them- 
selves, and separation from the world at large, which, in every 
domestic circle, should still keep a holy place where no stranger 
may intrude. But this evening a prophetic sympathy impelled 
the refined and educated youth to pour out his heart before the 
simple mountaineers, and constrained them to answer him with 
the same free confidence. And thus it should have been. Is 
not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that of birth? 

The secret of the young man’s character was a high and ab- 
stracted ambition. He could have borne to live an undistinguished 
life, but not to be forgotten in the grave. Yearning desire had 
been transformed to hope; and hope, long cherished, had become 
like certainty that, obscurely as he journeyed now, a glory was to 
beam on all his pathway, — though not, perhaps, while he was 
treading it. But when posterity should gaze back into the gloom 
of what was now the present, they would trace the brightness of 
his footsteps, brightening as meaner glories faded, and confess 
that a gifted one had passed from his cradle to his tomb with none 
to recognize him. 

‘“As yet,” cried the stranger — his cheek glowing and his eye 
flashing with enthusiasm — ‘“‘as yet, I have done nothing. Were 
I to vanish from the earth to-morrow, none would know so much 
of me as you: that a nameless youth came up at nightfall from the 
valley of the Saco, and opened his heart to you in the evening, 
and passed through the Notch by sunrise, and fvas seen no more. 
Not a soul would ask, ‘Who was he? Whither did the wanderer 
gor’? But I cannot die till I have achieved my destiny. Then, 
let Death come! I shall have built my monument!” 

There was a continual flow of natural emotion, gushing forth 
amid abstracted reverie, which enabled the family to understand 
this young man’s sentiments, though so foreign from their own. 
With quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor 
into which he had been betrayed. 

“You laugh at me,” said he, taking the eldest daughter’s hand, 
and laughing himself. ‘‘You think my ambition as nonsensical 
as if I were to freeze myself to death on the top of Mount Wash- 
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ington, only that people might spy at me from the country round 
about. And, truly, that would be a noble pedestal for a man’s 
statue!” 

“Tt is better to sit here by this fire,” answered the girl, blushing, 
“and be comfortable and contented, though nobody thinks about 
us.” 

“T suppose,” said her father, after a fit of musing, “there is 
something natural in what the young man says; and if my mind 
had been turned that way, I might have felt just the same. It is 
strange, wife, how his talk has set my head running on things that 
are pretty certain never to come to pass.” 

“Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. “Is the man thinking 
what he will do when he is a widower?” 

“No, no!” cried he, repelling the idea with reproachful kind- 
ness. ‘‘When I think of your death, Esther, I think of mine, too. 
But I was wishing we had a good farm in Bartlett, or Bethlehem, 
or Littleton, or some other township round the White Mountains; 
but not where they could tumble on our heads. I should want to 
stand well with my neighbors and be called Squire, and sent to 
General Court for a term or two; for a plain, honest man may do 
as much good there as a lawyer. And when I should be grown 
quite an old man, and you an old woman, so as not to be long 
apart, I might die happy enough in my bed, and leave you all 
crying around me. A slate gravestone would suit me as well as 
a marble one — with just my name and age, and a verse of a 
hymn, and something to let people know that I lived an honest 
man and died a Christian.” 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger; “‘it is our nature to 
desire a monument, be it slate or marble, or a pillar of granite, 
or a glorious memory in the universal heart of man.” 

‘We're in a strange way, to-night,” said the wife, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘‘They say it’s a sign of something, when folks’ minds 
go a wandering so. Hark to the children !” 

They listened accordingly. The younger children had been 
put to bed in another room, but with an open door between, so 
that they could be heard talking busily among themselves. One 


and all seemed to have caught the infection from the fireside 


circle, and were outvying each other in wild wishes, and childish 
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projects of what they would do when they came to be men and 
women. At length a little boy, instead of addressing his brothers 
and sisters, called out to his mother. 

“T’ll tell you what I wish, mother,” cried he. ‘‘I want you and 
father and grandma’m, and all of us, and the stranger too, to start 
right away, and go and take a drink out of the basin of the Flume!” 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s notion of leaving 
a warm bed, and dragging them from a cheerful fire, to visit the 
basin of the Flume, — a brook, which tumbles over the precipice, 
deep within the Notch. The boy had hardly spoken when a wagon 
rattled along the road, and stopped a moment before the door. 
It appeared to contain two or three men, who were cheering their 
hearts with the rough chorus of a song, which resounded, in 
broken notes, between the cliffs, while the singers hesitated 
whether to continue their journey or put up here for the night. 

“Father,” said the girl, ‘they are calling you by name.” 

But the good man doubted whether they had really called him, 
and was unwilling to show himself too solicitous of gain by inviting 
people to patronize his house. He therefore did not hurry to the 
door; and the lash being soon applied, the travellers plunged 
into the Notch, still singing and laughing, though their music 
and mirth came back drearily from the heart of the mountain. 

“There, mother!” cried the boy, again. ‘They’d have given 
us a ride to the Flume.” 

Again they laughed at the child’s pertinacious fancy for a night 
ramble. But it happened that a light cloud passed over the 
daughter’s spirit; she looked gravely into the fire, and drew a 
breath that was almost a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a 
little struggle to repress it. Then starting and blushing, she 
looked quickly round the circle, as if they had caught a glimpse 
into her bosom. The strangerasked what she had been thinking of. 

“Nothing,” answered she, with a downcast smile. “Only I 
felt lonesome just then.’ 

“Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what is in other people’s 
hearts,” said he, half seriously. ‘Shall I tell the secrets of yours? 
For I know what to think when a young girl shivers by a warm 
hearth, and complains of lonesomeness at her mother’s side. 
Shall I put these feelings into words?” 
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“They would not be a girl’s feelings any longer if they could 
be put into words,” replied the mountain nymph, laughing, but 
avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love was springing 
in their hearts, so pure that it might blossom in Paradise, since 
it could not be matured on earth; for women worship such gentle 
dignity as his; and the proud, contemplative, yet kindly soul is 
oftenest captivated by simplicity like hers. But while they spoke 
softly, and he was watching the happy sadness, the lightsome 
shadows, the shy yearnings of a maiden’s nature, the wind through 
the Notch took a deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, as the 
fanciful stranger said, like the choral strain of the spirits of the 
blast, who in old Indian times had their dwelling among these 
mountains, and made their heights and recesses a sacred region. 
There was a wail along the road, as if a funeral were passing. 
To chase away the gloom, the family threw pine branches on their 
fire, till the dry leaves crackled and the flame arose, discovering 
once again a scene of peace and humble happiness. The light 
hovered about them fondly, and caressed them all. There were 
the little faces of the children, peeping from their bed apart, and 
here the father’s frame of strength, the mother’s subdued and 
careful mien, the high-browed youth, the budding girl, and the 
good old grandam, still knitting in the warmest place. The aged 
woman looked up from her task, and, with fingers ever busy, 
was the next to speak. 

“Old folks have their notions,” said she, “as well as young 
ones. You’ve been wishing and planning; and letting your heads 
run on one thing and another, till you’ve set my mind a wandering 
too. Now what should an old woman wish for, when she can go 
but a step or two before she comes to her grave? Children, it 
will haunt me night and day till I tell you.” 

“What is it, mother?” cried the husband and wife at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery which drew the 
circle closer round the fire, informed them that she had provided 
her grave-clothes some years before, — a nice linen shroud, a cap 
with a muslin ruff, and everything of a finer sort than she had worn 
since her wedding day. ° But this evening an old superstition had 
strangely occurred to her. It used to be said, in her younger 
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days, that if anything were amiss with a corpse, if only the ruff 
were not smooth, or the cap did not set right, the corpse in the 
coffin and beneath the clods would strive to put up its cold hands 
and arrange it. The bare thought made her nervous. 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!” said the girl, shuddering. 

“Now,” — continued the old woman, with singular earnest- 
ness, yet smiling strangely at her own folly, —“‘I want one of 
you, my children — when your mother is dressed and in the coffin 
—I want one of you to hold a looking-glass over my face. Who 
knows but I may take a glimpse at myself, and see whether all’s 


right ?” 
“Old and young, we dream of graves and monuments,” mur- 
mured the stranger youth. ‘I wonder how mariners feel when the 


ship is sinking, and they, unknown and undistinguished, are to be 
buried together in the ocean — that wide and nameless sepulchre ?” 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly conception so engrossed 
the minds of her hearers that a sound abroad in the night, rising 
like the roar of a blast, had grown broad, deep, and terrible, 
before the fated group were conscious of it. The house and all 
within it trembled; the foundations of the earth seemed to be 
Shaken, as if this awful sound were the peal of the last trump. 
Young and old exchanged one wild glance, and remained an 
instant, pale, affrighted, without utterance, or power to move. 
Then, the same shriek burst simultaneously from all their lips. 

“The Slide! The Slide!” 

The simplest words must intimate, but not portray, the unutter- 
able horror of the catastrophe. The victims rushed from their 
cottage, and sought refuge in what they deemed a safer spot — 
where, in contemplation of such an emergency, a sort of barrier 
had been reared. ~ Alas! they had quitted their security, and fled 
right into the pathway of destruction. Down came the whole 
side of the mountain, in a cataract of ruin. Just before it reached 
the house, the stream broke into two branches — shivered not a 
window there, but overwhelmed the whole vicinity, blocked up 
the road, and annihilated everything in its dreadful course. 
Long ere the thunder of the great Slide had ceased to roar among 
the mountains, the mortal agony had been endured, and the victims 
were at peace. Their bodies were never found. 
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The next morning, the light smoke was seen stealing from the 
cottage chimney up the mountain side. Within, the fire was yet 
smouldering on the hearth, and the chairs in a circle round it, 
as if the inhabitants had but gone forth to view the devastation of 
the Slide, and would shortly return, to thank Heaven for their 
miraculous escape. All had left separate tokens, by which those 
who had known the family were made to shed a tear for each. 
Who has not heard their name? The story has been told far and 
wide, and will forever be a legend of these mountains. Poets 
have sung their fate. 

There were circumstances which led some to suppose that a 
stranger had been received into the cottage on this awful night, 
and had shared the catastrophe of all its inmates. Others denied 
that there were sufficient grounds for such a conjecture. Woe for 
the high-souled youth, with his dream of Earthly Immortality! 
His name and person utterly unknown; his history, his way of 
life, his plans, a mystery never to be solved, his death and his 
existence equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of that death 
moment? 

— NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


A BANK FRAUD 


If Reggie Burke were in India now, he would resent this tale 
being told; but as he is in Hongkong and won’t see it, the telling 
is safe. He was the man who worked the big fraud on the Sind 
and Sialkote Bank. He was manager of anup-country Branch, and 
a sound practical man with a large experience of native loan 
and insurance work. He could combine the frivolities of ordinary 
life with his work, and yet do well. Reggie Burke rode anything 
that would let him get up, danced as neatly as he rode, and was 
wanted for every sort of amusement in the Station. 

As he said himself, and as many men found out rather to their 
surprise, there were two Burkes, both very much at your service. 
“Reggie Burke,” between four and ten, ready for anything from 
a hot-weather gymkhana to a riding-picnic; and, between ten 
and four, ‘“‘Mr. Reginald Burke, Manager of the Sind and Sial- 
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kote Branch Bank.” You might play polo with him one after- 
noon and hear him express his opinions when a man crossed; 
and you might call on him next morning to raise a two-thousand 
rupee loan on a five hundred pound insurance-policy, eighty 
pounds paid in premiums. He would recognize you, but you 
would have some trouble in recognizing him. 

The Directors of the Bank — it had its headquarters in Cal- 
cutta and its General Manager’s word carried weight with the 
Government — picked their men well. They had tested Reggie 
up to a fairly severe breaking-strain. They trusted him just as 
much as Directors ever trust Managers. You must see for your- 
self whether their trust was misplaced. 

Reggie’s Branch was in a big Station, and worked with the 
usual staff— one Manager, one Accountant, both English, a 
Cashier, and a horde of native clerks; besides the Police patrol 
at nights outside. The bulk of its work, for it was in a thriving 
district, was hoondi and accommodation of all kinds. A fool has 
no grip of this sort of business; and a clever man who does not 
go about among his clients, and know more than a little of their 
affairs, is worse than a fool. Reggie was young looking, clean- 
shaved, with a twinkle in his eye, and a head that nothing short 
of a gallon of the Gunners’ Madeira could make any impression on. 

One day, at a big dinner, he announced casually that the Direc- 
tors had shifted on to him a Natural Curiosity, from England, in 
the Accountant line. He was perfectly correct. Mr. Silas Riley, 
Accountant, was a most curious animal —a long, gawky, raw- 
boned Yorkshireman, full of the savage self-conceit that blossoms 
only in the best county in England. Arrogance was a mild word 
for the mental attitude of Mr. S. Riley. He had worked himself 
up, after seven years, to a Cashier’s position in a Huddersfield 
Bank; and all his experience lay among the factories of the 
North. Perhaps he would have done better on the Bombay side, 
where they are happy with one-half per cent profits, and money’ 
is cheap. He was useless for Upper India and a wheat Province, 
where a man wants a large head and a touch of imagination if he 
is to turn out a satisfactory balance-sheet. 

He was wonderfully narrow-minded in business, and, being 
new to the country, had’no notion that Indian banking is totally 
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distinct from Home work. Like most clever self-made men, he 
had much simplicity in his nature; and, somehow or other, had 
construed the ordinarily polite terms of his letter of engagement 
into a belief that the Directors had chosen him on account of his 
special and brilliant talents, and that they set great store by him. 
This notion grew and crystallized; thus adding to his natural 
North-country conceit. Further, he was delicate, suffered from 
some trouble in his chest, and was short in his temper. 

You will admit that Reggie had reason to call his new Account- 
ant a Natural Curiosity. The two men failed to hit it off at all. 
Riley considered Reggie a wild, feather-headed idiot, given to 
Heaven only knew what dissipation in low places called “ Messes,”’ 
and totally unfit for the serious and solemn vocation of banking. 
He could never get over Reggie’s look of youth and “you-be- 
damned” air; and he couldn’t understand Reggie’s friends — 
clean-built, careless men in the Army — who rode over to big 
Sunday breakfasts at the Bank, and told sultry stories till Riley 
got up and left the room. Riley was always showing Reggie how 
the business ought to be conducted, and Reggie had more than 
once to remind him that seven years’ limited experience between 
Huddersfield and Beverley did not qualify a man to steer a big 
up-country business. Then Riley sulked, and referred to him- 
self as a pillar of the Bank and a cherished friend of the Directors, 
and Reggie tore his hair. If a man’s English subordinates fail 
him in this country, he comes to a hard time indeed, for native 
help has strict limitations. In the winter Riley went sick for 
weeks at a time with his lung complaint, and this threw more 
work on Reggie. But he preferred it to the everlasting friction 
when Riley was well. 

One of the Travelling Inspectors of the Bank discovered these 
collapses and reported them to the Directors. Now Riley had 
been foisted on the Bank by an M. P., who wanted the support 
of Riley’s father, who, again, was anxious to get his son out to a 
warmer climate because of those lungs. The M. P. had interest 
in the Bank; but one of the Directors wanted to advance a nomi- 
nee of his own; and, after Riley’s father had died, he made the 
rest of the Board see that an Accountant who was sick for half 
the year had better give place to a healthy man. If Riley had 
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known the real story of his appointment, he might have behaved 
better; but, knowing nothing, his stretches of sickness alternated 
with restless, persistent, meddling irritation of Reggie, and all 
the hundred ways in which conceit in a subordinate situation can 
find play. Reggie used to call him striking and _hair-curling 
names behind his back as a relief to his own feelings; but he 
never abused him to his face, because he said: — “Riley is such 
a frail beast that half of his loathsome conceit is due to pains in 
Use chest. 

Late one April, Riley went very sick indeed. The doctor 
punched him and thumped him, and told him he would be better 
before long. Then the doctor went to Reggie and said: — ‘Do 
you know how sick your Accountant is?” ‘No!’ said Reggie 
— “The worse the better, confound him! He’s a clacking nui- 
sance when he’s well. I'll let you take away the Bank Safe if you 
can drug him silent for this hot weather.” 

But the doctor did not laugh — “‘Man, I’m not joking,” he 
said. “Ill give him another three months in his bed and a week 
or so more to die in. On my honour and reputation that’s all the 
grace he has in this world. Consumption has hold of him to the 
marrow.” 

Reggie’s face changed at once into the face of ‘Mr. Reginald 
Burke,” and he answered: — ‘‘What can I do?” “Nothing,” 
said the doctor. ‘For all practical purposes the man is dead 
already. Keep him quiet and cheerful and tell him he’s going 
to recover. That’s all. T’ll look after him to the end, of course.” 

The doctor went away, and Reggie sat down to open the even- 
ing mail. His first letter was one from the Directors, intimating 
for his information that Mr. Riley was to resign, under a month’s 
notice, by the terms of his agreement, telling Reggie that their 
letter to Riley would follow, and advising Reggie of the coming 
of a new Accountant, a man whom Reggie knew and liked. 

Reggie lit a cheroot, and, before he had finished smoking, he 
had sketched the outline of a fraud. He put away — ‘‘burked” 
— the Directors’ letter, and went in to talk to Riley, who was as 
ungracious as usual, and fretting himself over the way the Bank 
would run during his illness. He never thought of the extra 
work on Reggie’s shoulders, but solely of the damage to his own 
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prospects of advancement. Then Reggie assured him that 
everything would be well, and that he, Reggie, would confer with 
Riley daily on the management of the Bank. Riley was a little 
soothed, but he hinted in as many words that he did not think 
much of Reggie’s business capacity. Reggie was humble. And 
he had letters in his desk from the Directors that a Gilbarte or a 
Hardie might have been proud of! 

The days passed in the big darkened house, and the Directors’ 
letter of dismissal to Riley came and was put away by Reggie, 
who, every evening, brought the books to Riley’s room, and showed 
him what had been going forward, while Riley snarled. Reggie 
did his best to make statements pleasing to Riley, but the Account- 
ant was sure that the Bank was going to rack and ruin without 
him. In June, as the lying in bed told on his spirit, he asked 
whether his absence had been noted by the Directors, and Reggie 
said that they had written most sympathetic letters, hoping that 
he would be able to resume his valuable services before long. He 
showed Riley the letters; and Riley said that the Directors ought 
to have written to him direct. A few days later, Reggie opened 
Riley’s mail in the half-light of the room, and gave him the sheet 
—not the envelope — of a letter to Riley from the Directors. 
Riley said he would thank Reggie not to interfere with his private 
papers, specially as Reggie knew he was too weak to open his own 
letters. Reggie apologized. 

Then Riley’s mood changed, and he lectured Reggie on his 
evil ways: his horses and his bad friends. ‘‘ Of course, lying here 
on my back, Mr. Burke, I can’t keep you straight; but when I’m 
well, I do hope you'll pay some heed to my words.” Reggie, 
who had dropped polo, and dinners, and tennis, and all to attend 
to Riley, said that he was penitent and settled Riley’s head on 
the pillow and heard him fret and contradict in hard, dry, hacking 
whispers, without a sign of impatience. This at the end of a 
heavy day’s office work, doing double duty, in the latter half of 
June. 

When the new Accountant came, Reggie told him the facts of 
the case, and announced to Riley that he had a guest staying with 
him. Riley said that he might have had more consideration than 
to entertain his “doubtful friends” at such a time. Reggie made 
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Carron, the new Accountant, sleep at the Club in consequence. 
Carron’s arrival took some of the heavy work off his shoulders, 
and he had time to attend to Riley’s exactions — to explain, 
soothe, invent, and settle and resettle the poor wretch in bed, and 
to forge complimentary letters from Calcutta. At the end of the 
first month, Riley wished to send some money home to his mother. 
Reggie sent the draft. At the end of the second month, Riley’s 
salary came in just the same. Reggie paid it out of his own 
pocket; and, with it, wrote Riley a beautiful letter from the 
Directors. 

Riley was very ill indeed, but the flame of his life burnt unsteadily. 
Now and then he would be cheerful and confident about the future, 
sketching plans for going Home and seeing his mother. Reggie 
listened patiently when the office-work was over, and encouraged 
him. 

At other times, Riley insisted on Reggie reading the Bible and 
grim ‘“‘Methody” tracts to him. Out of these tracts he pointed 
morals directed at his Manager. But he always found time to 
worry Reggie about the working of the Bank, and to show him 
where the weak points lay. 

This in-door, sick-room life and constant strains wore Reggie 
down a good deal, and shook his nerves, and lowered his billiard- 
play by forty points. But the business of the Bank, and the busi- 
ness of the sick-room, had to go on, though the glass was 116° in 
the shade. 

At the end of the third month, Riley was sinking fast, and had 
begun to realize that he was very sick. But the conceit that made 
him worry Reggie, kept him from believing the worst. ‘He wants 
some sort of mental stimulant if he is to drag on,” said the doctor. 
‘“Keep him interested in life if you care about his living.” So 
Riley, contrary to all the laws of business and the finance, re- 
ceived a 25-per-cent rise of salary from the Directors. The 
“mental stimulant” succeeded beautifully. Riley was happy 
and cheerful, and, as is often the case in consumption, healthiest 
in mind when the body was weakest. He lingered for a full 
month, snarling and fretting about the Bank, talking of the 
future, hearing the Bible read, lecturing Reggie on sin, and won- 
dering when he would be able to move abroad. 
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But at the end of September, one mercilessly hot evening, he 
rose up in his bed with a little gasp, and said quickly to Reggie: 
— ‘Mr. Burke, I am going to die. I know it in myself. My 
chest is all hollow inside, and there’s nothing to breathe with. 
To the best of my knowledge I have done nowt” — he was re- 
turning to the talk of his boyhood — ‘‘to lie heavy on my con- 
science. God be thanked, I have been preserved from the grosser 
forms of sin; and I counsel you, Mr. Burke... .” 

Here his voice died down, and Reggie stooped over him. 


“Send my salary for September to my Mother . . . done 
great things with the Bank if I had been spared . . . mistaken 
policy . . . no fault of mine. .. .” 


Then he turned his face to the wall and died. 

Reggie drew the sheet over Its face, and went out into the ve- 
randah, with his last ‘‘mental stimulant” —a letter of condolence 
and sympathy from the Directors — unused in his pocket. 

“If ’d been only ten minutes earlier,” thought Reggie, “I 
might have heartened him up to pull through another day.” 

—Rupyarp Krprinc: Plain Tales from the Hills. 


THE TEMPEST 


There was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabitants of 
which were an old man, whose name was Prospero, and his 
daughter Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. She came to 
this island so young, that she had no memory of having seen any 
other human face than her father’s. 

They lived in a cave or cell, made out of a rock; it was divided 
into several apartments, one of which Prospero called his study ; 
there he kept his books, which chiefly treated of magic, a study at 
that time much affected by all learned men: and the knowledge 
of this art he found very useful to him; for being thrown by a 
strange chance upon this island, which had been enchanted by a 
witch called Sycorax, who died there a short time before his arrival, 
Prospero, by virtue of his art, released many good spirits that 
Sycorax had imprisoned in the bodies of large trees, because they 
had refused to execute her wicked commands. These gentle 
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spirits were ever after obedient to the will of Prospero. Of these 
Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous in his 
nature, except that he took rather too much pleasure in torment- 
ing an ugly monster called Caliban, for he owed him a grudge 
because he was the son of his old enemy Sycorax. This Caliban, 
Prospero found in the woods, a strange misshapen thing, far less 
human in form than an ape: he took him home to his cell, and 
taught him to speak; and Prospero would have been very kind 
to him, but the bad nature which Caliban inherited from his 
mother Sycorax, would not let him learn anything good or useful: 
therefore he was employed like a slave, to fetch wood, and do the 
most laborious offices; and Ariel had the charge of compelling 
him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, Ariel (who 
was invisible to all eyes but Prospero’s) would come slily and 
pinch him, and sometimes tumble him down in the mire; and 
then Ariel, in the likeness of an ape, would make mouths at him. 
Then swiftly changing his shape, in the likeness of a hedgehog, 
he would lie tumbling in Caliban’s, way, who feared the hedge- 
hog’s sharp quills would prick his bare feet. With a variety of 
such-like vexatious tricks Ariel would often torment him, when- 
ever Caliban neglected the work which Prospero commanded 
him to do, 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to his will, Prospero 
could by their means command the winds, and the waves of the 
sea. By his orders they raised a violent storm, in the midst of 
which, and struggling with the wild sea-waves that every moment 
threatened to swallow it up, he showed his daughter a fine large 
ship, which he told her was full of living beings like themselves. 
““O my dear father,” said she, “if by your art you have raised 
this dreadful storm, have pity on their sad distress. See! the 
vessel will be dashed to pieces. Poor souls! they will all perish. 
If I had power, I would sink the sea beneath the earth, rather 
than the good ship should be destroyed, with all the precious 
souls within her.” 

“Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda,” said Prospero; ‘‘there 
is no harm done. I have so ordered it, that no person in the ship 
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shall receive any hurt. What I have done has been in care of you, 
my dear child. You are ignorant who you are, or where you 
came from, and you know no more of me, but that I am your 
father, and live in this poor cave. Can you remember a time 
before you came to this cell? I think you cannot, for you were 
not then three years of age.” 

“Certainly I can, sir,” replied Miranda. 

“‘By what?” asked Prospero; ‘‘by any other house or person? 
Tell me what you can remember, my child.” 

Miranda said, ‘‘It seems to me like the recollection of a dream. 
But had I not once four or five women who attended upon me?” 

Prospero answered, “‘You had, and more. How is it that this 
still lives in your mind? Do you remember how you came 
here?” es ie 

“No, sir,” said Miranda, ‘‘I remember nothing more.” 

““Twelve years ago, Miranda,” continued Prospero, “I was 
duke of Milan, and you were a princess, and my only heir. I had 
a younger brother, whose name was Antonio, to whom I trusted 
everything; and as I was fond of retirement and deep study, I 
commonly left the management of my state affairs to your uncle, 
my false brother (for so indeed he proved). I, neglecting all 
worldly ends, buried among my books, did dedicate my whole 
time to the bettering of my mind. My brother Antonio, being 
thus in possession of my power, began to think himself the duke 
indeed. The opportunity I gave him of making himself popular 
among my subjects awakened in his bad nature a proud ambition 
to deprive me of my dukedom: this he soon effected with the 
aid of the king of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my enemy.” 

“Wherefore,” said Miranda, ‘‘did they not that hour destroy 
us?” 

“My child,” answered her father, “they durst not, so dear was 
the love that my people bore me. Antonio carried us on board 
a ship, and when we were some leagues out at sea, he forced us 
into a small boat, without either tackle, sail, or mast: there he 
left us, as he thought, to perish. But a kind lord of my court, 
one Gonzalo, who loved me, had privately placed in the boat, 
water, provisions, apparel, and some books which I prize above 
my dukedom.” 
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“‘O my father,” said Miranda, ‘“‘what a trouble must I have 
been to you then!”’ 

“No, my love,” said Prospero, ‘‘you were a little cherub that 
did preserve me. Your innocent smiles made me to bear up 
against my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we landed on this 
desert island, since when my chief delight has been in teaching 
you, Miranda, and well have you profited by my instructions.” 

“Heaven thank you, my dear father,” said Miranda. ‘Now 
pray tell me, sir, your reason for raising this sea-storm ?” 

“Know then,” said her father, “‘that by means of this storm, 
my enemies, the king of Naples, and my cruel brother, are cast 
ashore upon this island.” 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter with his 
magic wand, and she fell fast asleep; for the spirit Ariel just then 
presented himself before his master, to give an account of the 
tempest, and how he had disposed of the ship’s company, and 
though the spirits were always invisible to Miranda, Prospero did 
not choose she should hear him holding converse (as would seem 
to her) with the empty air. 

“Well, my brave spirit,” said Prospero to Ariel, ‘““how have 
you performed your task ?” 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and of the terrors 
of the mariners; and how the king’s son, Ferdinand, was the first 
who leaped into the sea; and his father thought he saw his dear 
son swallowed up by the waves and lost. “But he is safe,” said 
Ariel, ‘‘in a corner of the isle, sitting with his arms folded, sadly 
lamenting the loss of the king, his father, whom he concludes 
drowned. Not a hair of his head is injured, and his princely 
garments, though drenched in the sea-waves, look fresher than 
before.” 3 

“That’s my delicate Ariel,” said Prospero. “Bring him 
hither: my daughter must see this young prince. Where is 
the king, and my brother?” 

“T left them,’ answered Ariel, ‘searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of finding, thinking they saw him 
perish. Of the ship’s crew not one is missing; though each one 
thinks himself the only one saved: and the ship, though invisible 
to them, is safe in the harbour.” 
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“Ariel,” said Prospero, ‘‘thy charge is faithfully performed: 
but there is more work yet.” 

“Js there more work?” said Ariel. ‘Let me remind you, 
master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, remember, I 
have done you worthy service, told you no lies, made no mistakes, 
served you without grudge or grumbling.” 

““How now!” said Prospero. ‘‘You do not recollect what a 
torment I freed you from. Have you forgot the wicked witch 
Sycorax, who with age and envy was almost bent double? Where 
was she born? Speak; tell me.” 

“Sir, in Algiers,” said Ariel. 

““Q was she so?” said Prospero. ‘‘I must recount what you 
have been, which I find you do not remember. This bad witch, 
Sycorax, for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter human hearing, 
was banished from Algiers, and here left by the sailors; and 
because you were a spirit too delicate to execute her wicked com- 
mands, she shut you up in a tree, where I found you howling. 
This torment, remember, I did free you from.” 

““Pardon me, dear master,” said Ariel, ashamed to seem un- 
grateful; ‘‘I will obey your commands.” 

“Do so,” said Prospero, ‘‘and I will set you free.” He then 
gave orders what further he would have him do; and away went 
Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, and found him still 
sitting on the grass in the same melancholy posture. 

““O my young gentleman,”’ said Ariel, when he saw him, “I 
will soon move you. You must be brought, I find, for the Lady 
Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. Come, sir, follow 
me.” He then began singing, — 


“Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell.” 


This strange news of his lost father soon roused the prince from 
the stupid fit into which he had fallen. He followed in amaze- 
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ment the sound of Ariel’s voice, till it led him to Prospero and 
Miranda, who were sitting under the shade of a large tree. Now 
Miranda had never seen a man before, except her own father. 

“Miranda,” said Prospero, ‘‘tell me what you are looking at 
yonder.” 

‘‘O father,” said Miranda, in a strange surprise, ‘surely that 
is a spirit. Lord! how it looks about! Believe Mes Sirs It aisa 
beautiful creature. Is it not a spirit?” 

‘“No, girl,”’ answered her father; “‘it eats, and sleeps, and has 
senses such as we have. This young man you see was in the ship. 
He is somewhat altered by grief, or you might call him a handsome 
person. He has lost his companions, and is wandering about to 
find them.” 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave faces and grey beards 
like her father, was delighted with the appearance of this beauti- 
ful young prince; and Ferdinand, seeing such a lovely lady in 
this desert place, and from the strange sounds he had heard, ex- 
pecting nothing but wonders, thought he was upon an enchanted 
island, and that Miranda was the goddess of the place, and as 
such he began to address her. 

She timidly answered, she was no goddess, but a simple maid, 
and was going to give him an account of herself, when Prospero 
interrupted her. He was well pleased to find they admired each 
other, for he plainly perceived they had (as we say) fallen in love 
at first sight: but to try Ferdinand’s constancy, he resolved to 
throw some difficulties in their way: therefore advancing forward, 
he addressed the prince with a stern air, telling him, he came to 
the island as a spy, to take it from him who was the lord of it. 
“Follow me,” said he, “I will tie you neck and feet together. 
You shall drink sea-water; shell-fish, withered roots, and husks 
of acorns shall be your. food.” “No,” said Ferdinand, “I will 
resist such entertainment, till I see a more powerful enemy,” and 
drew his sword; but Prospero, waving his magic wand, fixed him 
to the spot where he stood, so that he had no power to move. 

Miranda hung upon her father, saying, ‘“‘Why are you so un- 
gentle? Have pity, sir; I will be his surety. This is the second 
man I ever saw, and to me he seems a true one.” 

“Silence,” said the father: “‘one word more will make me chide 
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you, girl! What! an advocate for an impostor! You think 
that there are no more such fine men, having seen only him and 
Caliban. I tell you, foolish girl, most men as far excel this, as he 
does Caliban.”” This he said to prove his daughter’s constancy ; 
and she replied, “‘ My affections are most humble. I have no wish 
to see a goodlier man.” 

‘‘Come on, young man,” said Prospero to the Prince; ‘‘you 
have no power to disobey me.” 

“T have not indeed,” answered Ferdinand; and not knowing 
that it was by magic he was deprived of all power of resistance, 
he was astonished to find himself so strangely compelled to follow 
Prospero: looking back on Miranda as long as he could see her, 
he said, as he went after Prospero into the cave, “‘ My spirits are 
all bound up, as if I were in a dream; but this man’s threats, 
and the weakness which I feel, would seem light to me if from 
my prison I might once a day behold this fair maid.” 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the cell: 
he soon brought out his prisoner, and set him a severe task to per- 
form, taking care to let his daughter know the hard labour he had 
imposed on him, and then pretending to go into his study, he 
secretly watched them both. 

Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile up some heavy 
logs of wood. Kings’ sons not being much used to laborious 
work, Miranda soon after found her lover almost dying with fa- 
tigue. ‘‘Alas!” said she, “do not work so hard; my father is at . 
his studies, he is safe for these three hours; pray rest yourself.” 

“OQ my dear lady,” said Ferdinand, “T dare not. I must 
finish my task before I take my rest.” 

“Tf you will sit down,” said Miranda, “T will carry your logs 
the while.” But this Ferdinand would by no means agree to. 
Instead of a help Miranda became a hindrance, for they began a 
long conversation, so that the business of log-carrying went on 
very slowly. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand this task merely as a 
trial of his love, was not at his books, as his daughter supposed, 
but was standing by them invisible, to overhear what they said. 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told, saying it was 
against her father’s express command she did so. 
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Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his daughter’s 
disobedience, for having by his magic art caused his daughter 
to fall in love so suddenly, he was not angry that she showed 
her love by forgetting to obey his commands. And he listened 
well pleased to a long speech of Ferdinand’s, in which he pro- 
fessed to love her above all the ladies he ever saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which he said exceeded 
all the women in the world, she replied, “‘I do not remember the 
face of any woman, nor have I seen any more men than you, my 
good friend, and my dear father. How features are abroad, I 
know not; but, believe me, sir, I would not wish any companion 
in the world but you, nor can my imagination form any shape 
but yours that I could like. But, sir, I fear I talk to you too 
freely, and my father’s precepts I forget.” 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as much as to 
say, “This goes on exactly as I could wish; my girl will be queen 
of Naples.” 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long speech (for young 
princes speak in courtly phrases), told the innocent Miranda 
he was heir to the crown of Naples, and that she should be his 
queen. 

“Ah! sir,” said she, “I am a fool to weep at what I am glad of. 
I will answer you in plain and holy innocence. I am your wife 
if you will marry me.” 

Prospero prevented Ferdinand’s thanks by appearing visible 
before them. 

“Fear nothing, my child,” said he ; “I have overheard, and ap- 
prove of all you have said. And, Ferdinand, if I have too severely 
used you, I will make you rich amends, by giving you my daughter. 
All your vexations were but trials of your love, and you have nobly 
stood the test. Then as my gift, which your true love has worthily 
purchased, take my daughter, and do not smile that I boast she 
is above all praise.” He then, telling them that he had business 
which required his presence, desired they would sit down and talk 
together till he returned; and this command Miranda seemed not 

at all disposed to disobey. 

' When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, who quickly 
appeared before him, eager to relate what he had done with Pros- 
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pero’s brother and the king of Naples. Ariel said he had left 
them almost out of their senses with fear, at the strange things 
he had caused them to see and hear. When fatigued with wan- 
dering about, and famished for want of food, he had suddenly 
set before them a delicious banquet, and then, just as they were 
going to eat, he appeared visible before them in the shape of a 
harpy, a voracious monster with wings, and the feast vanished 
away. Then, to théir utter amazement, this seeming harpy 
spoke to them, reminding them of their cruelty in driving Pros- 
pero from his dukedom, and leaving him and his infant daughter 
to perish in the sea; saying, that for this cause these terrors were 
suffered to afflict them. 

The king of Naples, and Antonio the false brother, repented 
the injustice they had done to Prospero; and Ariel told his master 
he was certain their penitence was sincere, and that he, though a 
spirit, could not but pity them. 

“Then bring them hither, Ariel,” said Prospero: “if you, 
who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall not I, who am a 
human being like themselves, have compassion on them? Bring 
them, quickly, my dainty Ariel.” 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old Gonzalo 

in their train, who had followed him, wondering at the wild music 
he played in the air to draw them on to his master’s presence. 
This Gonzalo was the same who had so kindly provided Prospero 
formerly with books and provisions, when his wicked brother 
left him, as he thought, to perish in an open boat in the sea. 
- Grief and terror had so stupefied their senses, that they did not 
know Prospero. He first discovered himself to the good old 
Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his life; and then his brother 
and the king knew that he was the injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow and true repentance, 
implored his brother’s forgiveness, and the king expressed his 
sincere remorse for having assisted Antonio to depose his brother: 
and Prospero forgave them; and, upon their engaging to restore 
his dukedom, he said to the king of Naples, ‘‘I have a gift in store 
for you too’”?; and opening a door, showed him his son Ferdinand 
playing at chess with Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the son at this 
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unexpected meeting, for they each thought the other drowned in 
the storm. 

“‘O wonder!” said Miranda, ‘‘what noble creatures these are! 
It must surely be a brave world that has such people in it.” 

The king of Naples was almost as much astonished at the beauty 
and excellent graces of the young Miranda, as his son had been. 
‘“‘Who is this maid?” said he; ‘‘she seems the goddess that has 
parted us, and brought us thus together.” 

‘No, sir,” answered Ferdinand, smiling to find his father had 
fallen into the same mistake that he had done when he first saw 
Miranda, ‘“‘she is a mortal, but by immortal Providence she is 
mine; I chose her when I could not ask you, my father, for your 
consent, not thinking you were alive. She is the daughter to this 
Prospero, who is the famous duke of Milan, of whose renown I 
have heard so much, but never saw him till now: of him I have 
received a new life: he has made himself to me a second father, 
giving me this dear lady.” 

“Then I must be her father,” said the king; “but oh! how 
oddly it will sound, that I must ask my child forgiveness.” 

“No more of that,” said Prospero: ‘‘let us not remember our 
troubles past, since they so happily have ended.” And then Pros- 
pero embraced his brother, and again assured him of his forgive- 
ness; and said that a wise over-ruling Providence had permitted 
that he should be driven from his poor dukedom of Milan, that 
his daughter might inherit the crown of Naples, for that by their 
meeting in this desert island, it had happened that the king’s 
son had loved Miranda. 

These kind words which Prospero spoke, meaning to comfort 
his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and remorse, that he 
wept and was unable to speak; and the kind old Gonzalo wept to 
see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed for blessings on the young 
couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the harbour, 
and the sailors all on board her, and that he and his daughter 
would accompany them home the next morning. “In the mean- 
time,” says he, “partake of such refreshments as my poor cave 
affords; and for your evening’s entertainment I will relate the 
history of my life from my first landing in this desert island.” 
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He then called for Caliban to prepare some food, and set the cave 
in order; and the company were astonished at the uncouth form 
. and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who (Prospero said) 
was the only attendant he had to wait upon him. 

Before Prospero left the island, he dismissed Ariel from his 
service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit; who, though he 
had been a faithful servant to his master, was always longing to 
enjoy his free liberty, to wander uncontrolled in the air, like a wild 
bird, under green trees, among pleasant fruits, and sweet-smelling 
flowers. “My quaint Ariel,” said Prospero to the little sprite 
when he made him free, ‘‘I shall miss you; yet you shall have 
your freedom.” ‘Thank you, my dear master,” sald Ariel; 
“but give me leave to attend your ship home with prosperous 
gales, before you bid farewell to the assistance of your faithful 
spirit; and then, master, when I am free, how merrily I shall live!” 
Here Ariel sung this pretty song: — 


“Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical books and 
wand, for he was resolved never more to make use of the magic 
art. And having thus overcome his enemies, and being reconciled 
to his brother and the king of Naples, nothing now remained to 
complete his happiness, but to revisit his native land, to take pos- 
session of his dukedom, and to witness the happy nuptials of his 
daughter and Prince Ferdinand, which the king said should be 
instantly celebrated with great splendour on their return to Naples. 
At which place, under the safe convoy of the spirit Ariel, they, 
after a pleasant voyage, soon arrived. 

—Cyaries Lams: Tales from Shakespeare. 


V. EXPOSITION 


THE OUTLINE OF THE TASK 


I purpose to write the history of England from the accession 
of King James the Second down to a time which is within the 
memory of men still living. I shall recount the errors which, in 
a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that revolution which 
terminated the long struggle between our sovereigns and their 
parliaments, and bound up together the rights of the people and 
the title of the reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the new settle- 
ment was, during many troubled. years, successfully defended 
against foreign and domestic enemies; how, under that settle- 
ment, the authority of law and the security of property were found 
to be compatible with a liberty of discussion and of individual 
action never before known; how, from the auspicious union of 
order and freedom, sprang a prosperity of which the annals of 
human affairs had furnished no example; how our country, 
from a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose to the place 
of umpire among the European powers; how her opulence and 
her martial glory grew together; how, by wise and resolute good 
faith, was gradually established a public credit fruitful of marvels 
which to the statesman of any former age would have seemed 
incredible; how a gigantic commerce gave birth to a maritime 
power, compared with which every other maritime power, ancient 
or modern, sinks into insignificance; how Scotland, after ages of 
enmity, was at length united to England, not merely by legal 
bonds, but by indissoluble ties of interest and affection; how, in 
America, the British colonies rapidly became far mightier and 
wealthier than the realms which Cortes and Pizarro had added 
to the dominions of Charles the Fifth; how, in Asia, British 
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adventurers founded an empire not less splendid and more durable 
than that of Alexander. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record disasters mingled 
with triumphs, and great national crimes and follies far more 
humiliating than any disaster. It will be seen that even what we 
justly account our chief blessings were not without alloy. It will 
be seen that the system which effectually secured our liberties 
against the encroachments of kingly power gave birth to a new 
class of abuses from which absolute monarchies are exempt. 
It will be seen that, in consequence partly of unwise interference, 
and partly of unwise neglect, the increase of wealth and the exten- 
sion of trade produced, together with immense good, some evils 
from which poor and rude societies are free. It will be seen how, 
in two important dependencies of the crown, wrong was followed 
by just retribution; how imprudence and obstinacy broke the 
ties which bound the North American colonies to the parent state; 
how Ireland, cursed by the domination of race over race, and of 
religion over religion, remained indeed a member of the empire, 
but a withered and distorted member, adding no strength to the 
body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by all who feared or 
envied the greatness of England. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect of this 
chequered narrative will be to excite thankfulness in all religious 
minds, and hope in the breasts of all patriots. For the history 
of our country during the last hundred and sixty years is eminently 
the history of physical, of moral, and of intellectual improvement. 
Those who compare the age on which their lot is fallen with a 
golden age which exists only in their imagination may talk of 
degeneracy and decay: but no man who is correctly informed as 
to the past will-be disposed to take a morose or desponding view 
of the present. 

I should very imperfectly execute the task which I have under- 
taken if I were merely to treat of battles and sieges, of the rise and 
fall of administrations, of intrigues in the palace, and of debates 
in the parliament. It will be my endeavour to relate the history 
of the people as well as the history of the government, to trace the 
progress of the useful and ornamental arts, to describe the rise 
of religious sects and the changes of literary taste, to portray the 
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manners of successive generations, and not to pass by with neglect 
even the revolutions which have taken ‘place in dress, furniture, 
repasts, and public amusements. I shall cheerfully bear the 
reproach of having descended below the dignity of history, if 
I can succeed in placing before the English of the nineteenth 
century a true picture of their ancestors. 
The events which I propose to relate form only a single act of 
a great and eventful drama extending through ages, and must 
be very imperfectly understood unless the plot of the preceding 
acts be well known. I shall therefore introduce my narrative 
by a slight sketch of the history of our country from the earliest 
times. I shall pass very rapidly over many centuries: but I shall 
dwell at some length on the vicissitudes of that contest which the 
administration of King James the Second brought to a decisive 
crisis. 
— Tuomas Basincton Macautay: The History of England 
jrom the Accession of James II. 


THE THREE HyPpoTHESES 


So far as I know, there are only three hypotheses which ever 
have been entertained, or which well can be entertained, respecting 
the past history of Nature. I will, in the first place, state the 
hypotheses, and then I will consider what evidence bearing upon 
them is in our possession, and by what light of criticism that 
evidence is to be interpreted. 

Upon the first hypothesis, the assumption is, that phenomena 
of Nature similar to those exhibited by the present world have 
always existed; in other words, that the universe has existed 
from all eternity in what may be broadly termed its present con- 
dition. 

The second hypothesis is, that the present state of things has 
had only a limited duration; and that, at some period in the past, 
a condition of the world, essentially similar to that which we now 
know, came into existence, without any precedent condition from 
which it could have naturally proceeded. The assumption that 
successive states of Nature have arisen, each without any relation 
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of natural causation to an antecedent state, is a mere modification 
of this second hypothesis. 

The third hypothesis also assumes that the present state of 
things has had but a limited duration; but it supposes that this 
state has been evolved by a natural protess from an antecedent 
state, and that from another, and so on; and, on this hypothesis, 
the attempt to assign any limit to the series of past changes is, 
usually, given up. 

It is so needful to form clear and distinct notions of what is 
really meant by each of these hypotheses that I will ask you to 
imagine what, according to each, would have been visible to a 
spectator of the events which constitute the history of the earth. 
On the first hypothesis, however far back in time that spectator 
might be placed, he would see a world essentially, though perhaps 
not in all its details, similar to that which now exists. The animals 
which existed would be the ancestors of those which now live, 
and similar to them; the plants, in like manner, would be such 
as we know; and the mountains, plains, and waters would fore- 
shadow the salient features of our present land and water.’ This 
view was held more or less distinctly, sometimes combined with 
the notion of recurrent cycles of change, in ancient times; and 
its influence has been felt down to the present day... . 

The second hypothesis supposes that the present order of things, 
at some no very remote time, had a sudden origin, and that the 
world, such as it now is, had chaos for its phenomenal antecedent. 
That is the doctrine which you will find stated most fully and 
clearly in the immortal poem of John Milton —the English 
Divina Commedia — Paradise Lost. I believe it is largely to the 
snfluence of that remarkable work, combined with the daily teach- 
ings to which we have all listened in our childhood, that this 
hypothesis owes its general wide diffusion as one of the current 
beliefs of English-speaking people. If you turn to the seventh 
book of Paradise Lost, you will find there stated the hypothesis 
to which I refer, which is briefly this: That this visible universe 
of ours came into existence at no great distance of time from the 
present; and that the parts of which it is composed made their 
appearance, in a certain definite order, in the space of six natural 
days, in such a manner that, on the first of these days, light 
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appeared; that, on the second, the firmament, or sky, separated 
the waters above, from the waters beneath the firmament; that, 
on the third day, the waters drew away from the dry land, and 
upon it a varied vegetable life, similar to that which now exists, 
made its appearance; that the fourth day was signalized by the 
apparition of the sun, the stars, the moon, and the planets; that, 
on the fifth day, aquatic animals originated within the waters; 
that, on the sixth day, the earth gave rise to our four-footed ter- 
restrial creatures, and to all varieties of terrestrial animals except 
birds, which had appeared on the preceding day; and, finally, 
that man appeared upon the earth, and the emergence of the uni- 
verse from chaos was finished. . . . 

The third hypothesis, or the hypothesis of evolution, supposes 
that, at any comparatively late period of past time, our imaginary 
spectator would meet with a state of things very similar to that 
which now obtains; but that the likeness of the-past to the pres- 
ent would gradually become less and less, in proportion to the 
remoteness of his period of observation from the present day; that 
the existing distribution of mountains and plains, of rivers and 
seas, would show itself to be the product of a slow process of natu- 
ral change operating upon more and more widely different antece- 
dent conditions of the mineral framework of the earth; until, at 
length, in place of that framework, he would behold only a vast 
nebulous mass, representing the constituents of the sun and of 
the planetary bodies. Preceding the forms of life which now exist 
our observer would see animals and plants not identical with them, 
but like them; increasing their differences with their antiquity 
and, at the same time, becoming simpler and simpler; until, finally, 
the world of life would present nothing but that undifferentiated 
protoplasmic matter which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
is the common foundation of all vital activity. 

The hypothesis of evolution supposes that in all this vast pro- 
gression there would be no breach of continuity, no point at which 
we could say ‘This is a natural process,” and “‘ This is not a nat- 
ural process”; but that the whole might be compared to that 
wonderful process of development which may be seen going on 
every day under our eyes, in virtue of which there arises, out of 
the semi-fluid, comparatively homogeneous substance which we 
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call an egg, the complicated organization of one of the higher 
animals. ‘That, in a few words, is what is meant by the hypoth- 
esis of evolution. 

I have already suggested that in dealing with these three hy- 
potheses, in endeavouring to form a judgment as to which of them 
is the more worthy of belief, or whether none is worthy of belief 
— jin which case our condition of mind should be that suspension 
of judgment which is so difficult to all but trained intellects — we 
should be indifferént to all a priori considerations. The question 
is a question of historical fact. The universe has come into exist- 
ence somehow or other, and the problem is, whether it came into 
existence in one fashion, or whether it came into existence in an- 
other; and, as an essential preliminary to further discussion, per- 
mit me to say two-or three words as to the nature and the kinds 
of historical evidence. 

The evidence as to the occurrence of any event in past time may 
be ranged under two heads which, for convenience’ sake, I will 
speak of as testimonial evidence and circumstantial evidence. By 
testimonial evidence I mean human testimony; and by circum- 
stantial evidence I mean evidence which is not human testimony. 
Let me illustrate by a familiar example what I understand by 
these two kinds of evidence, and what is to be said respecting 
their value. 

Suppose that a man tells you that he saw a person strike another _ 
and kill him; that is testimonial evidence of the fact of murder. 
But it is possible to have circumstantial evidence of the fact of 
murder; that is to say, you may find a man dying with a wound 
upon his head having exactly the form and character of the wound 
which is made by an axe, and, with due care in taking surrounding 
circumstances into account, you may conclude with the utmost 
certainty that the man has been murdered; that his death is the 
consequence of a blow inflicted by another man with that imple- 
ment. We are very much in the habit of considering circum- 
- stantial evidence as of less value than testimonial evidence, and it 
may be that, where the circumstances are not perfectly clear and 
intelligible, it is a dangerous and unsafe kind of evidence; but it 
must not be forgotten that, in many cases, circumstantial is quite 
as conclusive as testimonial evidence, and that, not unfrequently, 
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it is a great deal weightier than testimonial evidence. For ex- 
ample, take the case to which I referred just now. The circum- 
stantial evidence may be better and more convincing than the 
testimonial evidence; for it may be impossible, under the condi- 
tions that I have defined, to suppose that the man met his death 
from any cause but the violent blow of an axe wielded by another 
man. The circumstantial evidence in favour of a murder having 
been committed, in that case, is as complete and as convincing as 
evidence can be. It is evidence which is open to no doubt and 
to no falsification. But the testimony of a witness is open to 
multitudinous doubts. He may have been mistaken. He may 
have been actuated by malice. It has constantly happened that 
even an accurate man has declared that a thing has happened in 
this, that, or the other way, when a careful analysis of the -cir- 
cumstantial evidence has shown that it did not happen in that 
way, but in some other way. 

We may now consider the evidence in favour of or against the 
three hypotheses. . . . 

There remains the third hypothesis, that of which I have spoken 
as the hypothesis of evolution; and I purpose that, in lectures to 
come, we should discuss it as carefully as we have considered the 
other two hypotheses. I need not say that it is quite hopeless to 
look for testimonial evidence of evolution. The very nature of 
the case precludes the possibility of such evidence, for the human 
Tace can no more be expected to testify to its own origin, than a 
child can be tendered as a witness of its own birth. Our sole 
inquiry is, what foundation circumstantial evidence lends to the 
hypothesis, or whether it lends none, or whether it controverts 
the hypothesis. I shall deal with the matter entirely as a question 
of history. I shall not indulge in the discussion of any specula- 
tive probabilities. I shall not attempt to show that Nature is 
unintelligible unless we adopt some such hypothesis. For any- 
thing I know about the matter, it may be the way of Nature to 
be unintelligible; she is often puzzling, and I have no reason to 
suppose that she is bound to fit herself to our notions. 

I shall place before you three kinds of evidence entirely based 
upon what is known of the forms of animal life which are con- 
tained in the series of stratified rocks. I shall endeavour to show 
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you that there is one kind of evidence which is neutral, which 
neither helps evolution nor is inconsistent with it. I shall then 
bring forward a second kind of evidence which indicates a strong 
probability in favour of evolution, but does not prove it; and 
lastly, I shall adduce a third kind of evidence which we can hope 
to obtain upon such a subject, and being wholly and strikingly in 
favour of evolution, may fairly be called demonstrative evidence 
of its occurrence. 

— Tuomas Huxtey: Three Lectures on Evolution (Lecture 1). 


THE PLEASANTNESS OF AMERICAN LIFE 


I have never met a European of the upper or middle classes 
who did not express astonishment when told that America was a 
more agreeable place than Europe to live in. ‘‘For working 
men,” he would answer, ‘“‘yes; but for men of education or prop- 
erty, how can a new rough country, where nothing but business 
is talked and the. refinements of life are only just beginning to 
appear, how can such a country be compared with England, or 
France, or Italy ?” 

It is nevertheless true that there are elements in the life of the 
United States which may well make a European of any class pre- 
fer to dwell there rather than in the land of his birth. Let us see 
what they are. 

In the first place there is the general prosperity and material 
well-being of the mass of the inhabitants. In Europe, if an 
observer: takes his eye off his own class and considers the whole 
population of any one of the greater countries (for I except Switz- 
erland and parts of Scandinavia and Portugal), he will perceive 
that by far the greater number lead very laborious lives, and are, 
if not actually in want of the necessities of existence, yet liable to 
fall into want, the agriculturists when nature is harsh, the wage- 
earners when work is scarce. In England the lot of the labourer 
has been hitherto a hard one, incessant field toil, with rheuma- 
tism at fifty and the workhouse at the end of the vista; while the 
misery in such cities as London, Liverpool, and Glasgow is only 
too well known. In France there is less pauperism, but nothing 
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can be more pinched and sordid than the life of the bulk of the 
peasantry. In the great towns of Germany there is constant dis- 
tress and increasing discontent. The riots of 1886 in Belgium 
told an even more painful tale of the wretchedness of the miners 
and artisans there. In Italy the condition of the rural population 
of Venetia as well as of the southern provinces seems to grow 
worse, and fills her statesmen with alarm. Of Russia, with her 
eighty millions of peasants living in half-barbarism, there is no 
need to speak. Contrast any one of these countries with the 
United States, where the working classes are as well fed, clothed, 
and lodged as the lower middle class in Europe, and the farmers 
who till their own land (as nearly all do) much better, where a 
good education is within the reach of the poorest, where the oppor- 
tunities for getting on in one way or another are so abundant 
that no one need fear any physical ill but disease or the results of 
his own intemperance. Pauperism already exists and increases 
in some of the larger cities, where drink breeds misery, and where 
recent immigrants, with the shiftlessness of Europe still clinging 
round them, are huddled together in squalor. But outside these 
few cities one sees nothing but comfort. In Connecticut and 
Massachusetts the operatives in many a manufacturing town lead 
a life far easier, far more brightened by intellectual culture and 
by amusements, than that of the clerks and shopkeepers of Eng- 
land or France. In cities like Cleveland or Chicago one finds 
miles on miles of suburb filled with neat wooden houses, each 
with its tiny garden plot, owned by the shop assistants and handi- 
craftsmen who return on the horse-cars in the evening from their 
work. All over the wide West, from Lake Ontario to the Upper 
Missouri, one travels past farms of two to three hundred acres, 
in every one of which there is a spacious farmhouse among or- 
chards and meadows, where the farmer’s children grow up strong 
and hearty on abundant food, the boys full of intelligence and 
enterprise, ready to push their way on farms of their own or enter 
business in the nearest town, the girls familiar with the current 
literature of England as well as of America. The life of the new 
emigrant in the further West has its privations, but it is brightened 
by hope, and has a singular charm of freedom and simplicity. 
The impression which this comfort and plenty makes is height- 
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ened by the brilliance and keenness of the air, by the look of 
freshness and cleanness which even the cities wear, all of them 
except the poorest parts of those few I have referred to above. 
The fog and soot-flakes of an English town, as well as its squalor, 
are wanting; you are in a new world, and a world which knows 
the sun. It is impossible not to feel warmed, cheered, invigo- 
rated by the sense of such material well-being all around one, 
impossible not to be infected by the buoyancy and hopefulness of 
the people. The wretchedness of Europe lies far behind; the 
weight of its problems seems lifted from the mind. As a man 
suffering from depression feels the clouds roll away from his 
spirit when he meets a friend whose good humour and energy 
present the better side of things and point the way through diffi- 
culties, so the sanguine temper of the Americans, and the sight 
of the ardour with which they pursue their aims, stimulates a 
European, and makes him think the world a better place than it 
had seemed amid the entanglements and sufferings of his own 
hemisphere. 

To some Europeans this may seem fanciful. I doubt if any 
European can realize till he has been in America how much differ- 
ence it makes to the happiness of any one not wholly devoid of 
sympathy with his fellow-beings, to feel that~all round him, in all 
classes of society and all parts of the country, there exist in such 
ample measure so many of the external conditions of happiness: 
abundance of the necessaries of life, easy command of education 
and books, amusements and leisure to enjoy them, comparatively 
few temptations to intemperance and vice. 

The second charm of American life is one which some Euro- 
peans will smile at. It is social equality. To many Europeans — 
to Germans, let us say, or Englishmen — the word has an odious 
sound. It suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters 
in a crowd, or an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the 
parson and the squire; or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness 
and bad manners. The exact contrary is the truth. Equality 
improves manners, for it strengthens the basis of all good man- 
ners, respect for other men and women simply as men and women, 
irrespective of their station in life. Probably the assertion of 
social equality was one of the causes which injured American 
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manners fifty years ago, for that they were then bad among towns- 
folk can hardly be doubted in face of the testimony, not merely 
of sharp tongues like Mrs. Trollope’s, but of calm observers like 
Sir Charles Lyell and sympathetic observers like Richard Cobden.’ 
In those days there was an obtrusive self-assertiveness among the 
less refined classes, especially towards those who, coming from 
the Old World, were assumed to come in a patronizing spirit. 
Now, however, social equality has grown so naturally out of the 
circumstances of the country, has been so long established, and 
is so ungrudgingly admitted, that all excuse for obtrusiveness has 
disappeared. People meet on a simple and natural footing, with 
more frankness and ease than is possible in countries where every 
one is either looking up or looking down.” There is no servility 
on the part of the humbler, and if now and then a little of the “I 
am as good as you” rudeness be perceptible, it is almost sure to 
proceed from a recent immigrant, to whom the attitude of simple 
equality has not yet become familiar as the evidently proper atti- 
tude of one man to another. There is no condescension on the 
part of the more highly placed, nor is there even that sort of 
scrupulously polite coldness which one might think they would 
adopt in order to protect their dignity. They have no cause to 
fear for their dignity, so long as they do not themselves forget it. 
And the fact that your shoemaker or your factory hand addresses 
you as an equal does not prevent him from respecting, and show- 
ing his respect for, all such superiority as your birth or education 
or eminence in any line of life may entitle you to receive. 


1 Volney, who at the end of last century commented on the “ incivilité nationale” 
{national incivility], ascribes it “ moins 4 un systéme d’intentions qu’ a l'independ- 
ance mutuelle, a l’'isolement, au défaut des besoins réciproques " [less to systematic 
intention than to mutual independence, to isolation, to the lack of common needs]. 

2 A trifling anecdote may illustrate what I mean. In a small Far Western town 
the stationmaster lent me a locomotive to run a few miles out along the railway to 
see a remarkable piece of scenery. The engine took me and dropped me there, as 
I wished to walk back, much to the surprise of the driver and stoker, for in America 
no one walks if he can help it. The same evening, as I was sitting in the hall of 
the hotel, I was touched on the arm, and turning round found myself accosted by a 
well-mannered man, who turned out to be the engine-driver. He expressed his 
regret that the locomotive had not been cleaner and better “ fixed up,” as he would 
have liked to make my trip as agreeable as possible, but the notice given him had 
been short. He talked with intelligence, and we had some pleasant chat together. 


It was fortunate that I had resisted in the forenoon the British impulse to bestow a 
gratuity. 
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This naturalness of intercourse is a distinct addition to the 
pleasure of social life. It enlarges the circle of possible friendship, 
by removing the géne which in most parts of Europe persons of 
different ranks feel in exchanging their thoughts on any matters 
save those of business. It raises the humbler classes without 
lowering the upper; indeed, it improves the upper no less than 
the lower by expunging that latent insolence which deforms the 
manners of so many of the European rich. It relieves women in 
particular, who in Europe are specially apt to think of class dis- 
tinctions, from that sense of constraint and uneasiness which is 
produced by the knowledge that other women with whom they 
come in-contact are either looking down on them, or at any rate 
trying to gauge and determine their social position. It expands 
the range of a man’s sympathies, and makes it easier for him to 
enter into the sentiments of other classes than his own. It gives 
a sense of solidarity to the whole nation, cutting away the ground 
for the jealousies and grudges which distract people so long as 
the social pretensions of past centuries linger on to be resisted 
and resented by the levelling spirit of a revolutionary age. And 
I have never heard native Americans speak of any drawbacks 
corresponding to and qualifying these benefits. 

There are, moreover, other rancours besides those of social 
inequality whose absence from America brightens it to a Euro- 
pean eye. There are no quarrels of churches and sects. Judah 
does not vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy Judah. No Estab- 
lished Church looks down scornfully upon Dissenters from the 
height of its titles and endowments, and talks of them as hin- 
drances in the way of its work. No Dissenters pursue an Estab- 
lished Church in a spirit of watchful jealousy, nor agitate for its 
overthrow. One is not offended by the contrast between the 
theory and the practice of a religion of peace, between professions 
of universal affection in pulpit addresses and forms of prayer, 
and the acrimony of clerical controversialists. Still less, of 
course, is there that sharp opposition and antagonism of Chris- 
tians and anti-Christians which lacerates the private as well as 
public life of France. Rivalry between sects appears only in the 
‘nnocent form of the planting of new churches and raising of funds 
for missionary objects, while most of the Protestant denomina- 
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tions, including the four most numerous, constantly fraternize in 
charitable work. Between Roman Catholics and the more edu- 
cated Protestants there is little hostility, and sometimes even co- 
operation for a philanthropic purpose. The sceptic is no longer 
under a social ban, and discussions on the essentials of Christian- 
ity and of theism are conducted with good temper. ‘There is not 
a country in the world where Frederick the Great’s principle, that 
every one should be allowed to go to heaven his own way, is so 
fully applied. This sense of religious peace as well as religious 
freedom all around one is soothing to the weary European, and 
contributes not a little to sweeten the lives of ordinary people. 

I come last to the character and ways of the Americans them- 
selves, in which there is a certain charm, hard to convey by de- 
scription, but felt almost as soon as one sets foot on their shore, 
and felt constantly thereafter. They are a kindly people. Good 
nature, heartiness, a readiness to render small services to one 
another, an assumption that neighbours in the country, or persons 
thrown together in travel, or even in a crowd, were meant to be 
friendly rather than hostile to one another, seem to be everywhere 
in the air, and in those who breathe it. Sociability is the rule, 
isolation and moroseness the rare exception. It is not merely that 
people are more vivacious or talkative than an Englishman ex- 
pects to find them, for the Western man is often taciturn and sel- 
dom wreathes his long face into a smile. It is rather that you 
feel that the man next you, whether silent or talkative, does not 
mean to repel intercourse, or convey by his manner his low opin- 
ion of his fellow-creatures. Everybody seems disposed to think 
well of the world and its inhabitants, well enough at least to wish 
to be on easy terms with them and serve them in those little 
things whose trouble to the doer is small in proportion to the pleas- 
ure they give to the receiver. To help others is better recognized 
as a duty than in Europe. Nowhere is money so readily given 
for any public purpose; nowhere, I suspect, are there so many 
acts of private kindness done, such, for instance, as paying the 
college expenses of a promising boy, or aiding a widow to carry 
on her husband’s farm; and these are not done with ostentation. 
People seem to take their troubles more lightly than they do in 
Europe, and to be more indulgent to the faults by which troubles 
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are caused. It is a land of hope, and a land of hope is a land of 
good humour. And they have also, though this is a quality more 
perceptible in women than in men, a remarkable faculty for 
enjoyment, a power of drawing more happiness from obvious 
pleasures, simple and innocent pleasures, than one often finds in 
overburdened Europe. 

As generalizations like this are necessarily comparative, I may 
be asked with whom I am comparing the Americans. With the 
English, or with some attempted average of European nations ? 
Primarily I am comparing them with the English, because they 
are the nearest relatives of the English. But there are other 
European countries, such as France, Belgium, Spain, in which 
the sort of cheerful friendliness I have sought to describe is less 
common than it is in America. Even in Germany and German 
Austria, simple and kindly as are the masses of the people, the 
upper classes have that roideur which belongs to countries dom- 
inated by an old aristocracy, or by a plutocracy trying to imitate 
aristocratic ways. ‘The upper class in America (if one may use 
such an expression) has not in this respect differentiated itself 
from the character of the nation at large. 

If the view here presented be a true one, to what causes are we 
to ascribe this agreeable development of the original English type, 
a development in whose course the sadness of Puritanism seems 
to have been shed off ? 

Perhaps one of them is the humorous turn of the American 
character. Humour is a sweetener of temper, a copious spring 
of charity, for it makes the good side of bad things even more 
visible than the weak side of good things; but humour in Ameri- 
cans may be as much a result of an easy and kindly turn as their 
kindliness is of their humour. Another is the perpetuation of a 
habit of mutual help formed in colonial days. Colonists need one 
another’s aid more constantly than the dwellers in an old country, 
are thrown more upon one another, even when they live scattered 
in woods or prairies, are more interested in one another’s welfare. 
When you have only three neighbours within five miles, each of 
them covers a large part of your horizon. You want to borrow a 
plough from one; you get another to help you to roll your logs; 


1 [Coldness of bearing. J 
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your children’s delight is to go over for an evening’s merrymaking 
to the lads and lasses of the third. It is much pleasanter to be 
on good terms with these few neighbours, and when others come 
one by one, they fall into the same habits of intimacy. Any one 
who has read those stories of rustic New England or New York life 
which delighted the English children of forty years ago — I do not 
know whether they delight children still, or have been thrown aside 
for more highly spiced food — will remember the warm-hearted 
simplicity and atmosphere of genial good-will which softened the 
roughness of peasant manners and tempered the sternness of a 
Calvinistic creed. Itis natural that the freedom of intercourse and 
sense of interdependence which existed among the early settlers, 
and which have always existed since among the pioneers of colo-. 
nization in the West as they moved from the Connecticut to the 
Mohawk, from the Mohawk to the Ohio, from the Ohio to the 
Mississippi, should have left on the national character traces not 
effaced even in the more artificial civilization of our own time. 
Something may be set down to the feeling of social equality, creat- 
ing that respect for a man as a man, whether he be rich or poor," 
which was described a few pages back; and something to a re- 
gard for the sentiment of the multitude, a sentiment which forbids 
any man to stand aloof in the conceit of self-importance, and 
holds up geniality and good fellowship as almost the first of social 
virtues. I do not mean that a man consciously suppresses his 
impulses to selfishness or gruffness because he knows that his 
faults will be ill regarded; but that, having grown up in a society 
which is infinitely powerful as compared with the most powerful 
person in it, he has learnt to realize his individual insignificance, 
as members of the upper class in Europe never do, and has be- 
come permeated by the feeling which this society entertains — 
that each one’s duty is not only to accept equality, but also to relish 
equality, and to make himself pleasant to his equals. Thus the 
habit is formed even in natures of no special sweetness, and men 
become kindly by doing kindly acts. 

Whether, however, these suggestions be right or wrong, there 
is no doubt as to the fact which they attempt to explain. I do 
not, of course, give it merely as the casual impression of Euro- 
pean visitors, whom a singularly frank and ready hospitality wel- 
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comes and makes much of. I base it on the reports of European 
friends who have lived for years in the United States, and whose 
criticism of the ways and notions of the people is keen enough to 
show that they are no partial witnesses. 

— James Bryce: The American Commonwealth. 


Tue AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous polit- 
ical movement, is the new importance given to the single person. 
Everything that tends to insulate the individual, — to surround 
him with barriers of natural respect, so that each man shall feel 
the world is his, and man shall treat with man as a sovereign 
state with a sovereign state, — tends to true union as well as great- 
ness. “I learned,” said the melancholy Pestalozzi, “that no man 
in God’s wide earth is either willing or able to help any other 
man.” Help must come from the bosom alone. The scholar is 
that man who must take up into himself all the ability of the 
time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future. 
He must be an university of knowledges. If there be one lesson 
more than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The world 
is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the law of all nature, 
and you know not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in yourself 
slumbers the whole of Reason; it is for you to know all; it is 
for you to dare all. Mr. President and Gentlemen, this confi- 
dence in the unsearched might of man belongs, by all motives, by 
all prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar. We 
have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit 
of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, imita- 
tive, tame. Public and private avarice make the air we breathe 
thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. See 
already the tragic consequence. T he mind of this country, taught 
to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. There is no work for any 
but the decorous and the complaisant. Young men of the fairest 
promise, who begin life upon our shores, inflated by the moun- 
tain winds, shined upon by all the stars of God, find the earth 
below not in unison with these, but are hindered from action by 
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the disgust which the principles on which business is managed 
inspire, and turn drudges, or die in disgust, some of them sui- 
cides. What isthe remedy? They did not yet see, and thousands 
of young men as hopeful now crowding to the barriers for the 
career do not yet see, that if the single man plant himself indom- 
itably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him. Patience, — patience; with the shades of all the 
good and great for company; and for solace the perspective of 
your own infinite life; and for work the study and the communi- 
cation of principles, the making those instincts prevalent, the con- 
version of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, 
not to be an unit; — not to be reckoned one character; — not to 
yield that peculiar fruit.which each man was created to bear, but 
to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, of 
the party, the section, to which we belong; and our opinion pre- 
dicted geographically, as the north, or the south? Not so, broth- 
ers and friends, — please God, ours shall not be so. We will 
walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we 
will speak our own minds. Then shall man be no longer a name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread of 
man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath 
of joy around all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which 
also inspires all men. 
— Ratpo Watpo Emerson: The American Scholar. 


THE Poor AND THE RICH 


For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor and idle rich; 
and there are busy poor and busy rich. Many a beggar is as lazy 
as if he had ten thousand a year; and many a man of large for- 
tune is busier than his errand-boy, and never would think of 
stopping in the street to play marbles. So that, in a large view, 
the distinction between workers and idlers, as between knaves 
and honest men, runs through the very heart and innermost 
economies of men of all rank and in all positions. There is a 
working class — strong and happy — among both rich and poor; 
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there is an idle class — weak, wicked, and miserable — among 
both rich and poor. And the worst of the misunderstandings 
arising between the two orders come of the unlucky fact that the 
wise of one class habitually contemplate the foolish of the other. 
If the busy rich people watched and rebuked the idle rich people, 
all would be right; and if the busy poor people watched and 
rebuked the idle poor people, all would be right. But each class 
has a tendency to look for the faults of the other. A hard-working 
man of property is particularly offended by an idle beggar; and 
an orderly, but poor, workman is naturally intolerant of the 
licentious luxury of the rich. And what is severe judgment in 
the minds of the just men of either class, becomes fierce enmity in 
the unjust — but among the unjust only. None but the dissolute 
among the poor look upon the rich as their natural enemies, or 
desire to pillage their houses and divide their property. None 
but the dissolute among the rich speak in opprobrious terms of 
the vices and follies of the poor. 
—Joun Ruskin: The Crown of Wild Olive (Lecture 1). 


THE BARBARIANS 


Keeping this in view, I have in my own mind often indulged 
myself with the fancy of employing, in order to designate our 
aristocratic class, the name of The Barbarians. The Barbarians, 
to whom we all owe so much, and who reinvigorated and renewed 
our worn-out Europe, had, as is well known, eminent merits; 
and in this country, where we are for the most part sprung from 
the Barbarians, we have never had the prejudice against them 
which prevails among the races of Latin origin. The Barbarians 
brought with them that staunch individualism, as the modern 
phrase is, and that passion for doing as one likes, for the assertion 
of personal liberty, which appears to Mr. Bright the central idea 
of English life, and of which we have, at any rate, a very rich 
supply. The stronghold and natural seat of this passion was 1n 
the nobles of whom our aristocratic class are the inheritors; and 
this class, accordingly, have signally manifested it, and have done 
much by their example to recommend it to the body of the nation, 
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who already, indeed, had it in their blood. The Barbarians, 
again, had the passion for field-sports; and they have handed it 
on to our aristocratic class, who of this passion too, as of the passion 
for asserting one’s personal liberty, are the great natural strong- 
hold. The care of the Barbarians for the body, and for all manly 
exercises; the vigour, good looks, and fine complexion which they 
acquired and perpetuated in their families by these means, — all 
this may be observed still in our aristocratic class. The chivalry 
of the Barbarians, with its characteristics of high spirit, choice 
manners, and distinguished bearing, — what is this but the attrac- 
tive commencement of the politeness of our aristocratic class? 
In some Barbarian noble, no doubt, one would have admired, 
if one could have been then alive to see it, the rudiments of our 
politest peer. Only, all this culture (to call it by that name) of 
the Barbarians was an exterior culture mainly. It consisted 
principally in outward gifts and graces, in looks, manners, accom- 
plishments, prowess. The chief inward gifts which had part in 
it were the most exterior, so to speak, of inward gifts, those which 
come nearest to outward ones; they were courage, a high spirit, 
self-confidence. Far within, and unawakened, lay a whole range 
of powers of thought and feeling, to’ which these interesting 
productions of nature had, from the circumstances of their life, 
no access. Making allowances for the difference of the times, 
surely we can observe precisely the same thing now in our aristo- 
cratic, class. -In general its culture is exterior chiefly; all the 
exterlor graces and accomplishments, and the more external of 
the inward virtues, seem to be principally its portion. It now, 
of course, cannot but be often in contact with those studies by 
which, from the world of thought and feeling, true culture teaches 
us to fetch sweetness and light; but its hold upon these very 
studies appears remarkably external, and unable to exert any 
deep power upon its ‘spirit. Therefore the one insufficiency 
which we noted in the perfect mean of this class was an insuffi- 
ciency of light. And owing to the same causes, does not a subtle 
criticism lead us to make, even on the good looks and politeness 
of our aristocratic class, and of even-the most fascinating half of 
that class, the feminine class, the one qualifying remark, that in 


these charming gifts there should perhaps be, for ideal perfection, 
a shade more soul ? 
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I often, therefore, when I want to distinguish clearly the aristo- 
cratic class from the Philistines proper, or middle class, name the 
former, in my own mind, the Barbarians. And when I go through 
the country, and see this and that beautiful and imposing seat of 
theirs crowning the landscape, “There,” I say to myself, “‘is a 
great fortified post of the Barbarians.” 

—Marruew ARNotp: Culture and Anarchy (Chapter 3). 


THE WHISTLE 


I am charmed with your description of Paradise, and with your 
plan of living there; and I approve much of your conclusion, 
that, in the mean time, we should draw all the good we can from 
this world. In my opinion, we might all draw more good from 
it than we do, and suffer less evil, if we would take care not 
to give too much for whistles. For to me it seems that most of 
the unhappy people we meet with are become so by neglect of 
that caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories, and will excuse my 
telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a holiday, 
filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly to a shop where 
they sold toys for children; and being charmed with the sound of 
a whistle, that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, I 
gave all my money for one. I then came home, and went whis- 
tling all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had given four 
times as much for it as it was worth; put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of the money; and 
laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me 
pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to me, the impression con- 
tinuing on my mind; so that often, when I was tempted to buy 
some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give too much for 
the whistle; and I saved my money. 
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As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions of 
men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too much 
Jor the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, sacrificing his 
time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, 
and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, This 
man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly employing 
himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruining 
them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, said I, too much for his 
whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable living, 
all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake 
of accumulating wealth, Poor man, said 1, you pay too much jor 
your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable 
improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, Mistaken man, 
said I, you are providing pain for yourself instead of pleasure; 
you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in a prison, Alas/ say I, he 
has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married to an ill 
natured brute of a husband, What a pity, say I, that she should 
pay so much for a whistle! 

In short, I conceive that a great part of the miseries of mankind 
are brought upon them by the false estimates they have made of 
the value of things, and by their giving too much for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people, when I 
consider that, with all this wisdom of which I am boasting, there 
are certain things in the world so tempting, for example, the 
apples of King John, which happily are not to be bought; for 
if they were put on sale by auction, I might very easily be led to 
ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I had once more given 
too much for the whistle. 


— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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SELF-MADE MEN 


Self-made men?— Well, yes. Of course every body likes 
and respects self-made men. It is a great deal better to be made 
in that way than not to be made at all. Are any of you younger 
people old enough to remember that Trishman’s house on the 
marsh at Cambridgeport, which house he built ‘from drain to 
chimney-top with his own hands? It took him a good many years 
to build it, and one could see that it was a little out of plumb, 
and a little wavy in outline, and a little queer and uncertain in 
general aspect. A regular hand could certainly have built a better 
house; but it was a very good house for a “self-made” carpenter’s 
house, and people praised it, and said how remarkably well the 
Irishman had succeeded. They never thought of praising the 
fine blocks of houses a little farther on. 

Your self-made man, whittled into shape with his own jackknife, 
deserves more credit, if that is all, than the regular engine- 
turned article, shaped by the most approved pattern, and French- 
polished by society and travel. But as to saying that one is every 
way the equal of the other, that is another matter. The right of 
strict social discrimination of all things and persons, according to 
their merits, native or acquired, is one of the most precious repub- 
lican privileges. I take the liberty to exercise it when I say that, 
other things being equal, in most relations of life I prefer a man of 
family. 

What do I mean by a man of family ? — O, P’ll give youa general 
idea of what I mean. Let us give him a first-rate fit out; it costs 
us nothing. 

Four or five generations of gentlemen and gentlewomen; among 
them a member of his Majesty’s Council for the Province, a Gov- 
ernor or so, one or two Doctors of Divinity, a member of Congress, 
not later than the time of top boots with tassels. 

Family portraits. The member of the Council, by Smibert. 
The great merchant-uncle, by Copley, full length, sitting in his 

-arm-chair, in a velvet cap and flowered robe, with a globe by him, 
to show the range of his commercial transactions, and letters with 
large red seals lying round, one directed conspicuously to The 
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Honourable, etc., etc. Great-grandmother, by the same artist; 
brown satin, lace very fine, hands superlative; grand old lady, 
stiffish, but imposing. Her mother, artist unknown; flat, angular, 
hanging sleeves; parrot on fist. A pair of Stuarts, viz., I. A 
superb, full-blown, medieval gentleman, with a fiery dash of 
Tory blood in his veins, tempered down with that of a 
fine old rebel grandmother, and warmed up with the best of 
old India Madeira; his face is one flame of ruddy sunshine; 
his ruffled shirt rushes out of his bosom with an impetuous gener- 
osity, as if it would drag his heart after it; and his smile is good 
for twenty thousand dollars to the Hospital, besides ample be- 
quests to all relatives and dependants. 2. Lady of the same; 
remarkable cap; high waist, as in time of Empire; bust @ la 
Josephine; wisps of curls, like celery-tips, at sides of forehead; 
complexion clear and warm, like rose-cordial. As for the minia- 
tures by Malbone, we don’t count them in the gallery. 

Books, too, with the names of old college-students in them, — 
family names; — you will find them at the head of their respective 
classes in the days when students took rank on the catalogue from 
their parents’ condition. Elzevirs, with the Latinized appellations 
of youthful progenitors, and Hic liber est meus * on the title-page. 
A set of Hogarth’s original plates. Pope, original edition, 15 
volumes, London, 1717. Barrow on the lower shelves, in 
folio. ‘Tillotson on the upper, in a little dark platoon of octo- 
decimos. = 

Some family silver; a string of wedding and funeral rings; 
the arms of the family curiously blazoned; the same in worsted, 
by a maiden aunt. 

If the man of the family has an old place to keep these things 
in, furnished with claw-footed chairs and black mahogany tables, 
and tall bevel-edged mirrors, and stately upright cabinets, his 
outfit is complete. | 

No, my friends, I go (always, other things being equal) for the 
man who inherits family traditions and the cumulative humanities 
of at least four or five generations. Above all things, as a child, 
he should have tumbled about in a library. All men are afraid 
of books, who have not handled them from infancy. Do you 


1 [This book is mine.] 
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suppose our dear Professor 1 over there ever read Poli Synopsis,’ 
or consulted Castelli Lexicon,* while he was growing up to their 
stature? Not he; but virtue passed through the hem of their 
parchment and leather garments whenever he touched them, as the 
precious drugs sweated through the bat’s handle in the Arabian 
story. I tell you he is at home wherever he smells the invigorating 
fragrance of Russia leather. No self-made man feels so. One 
may, it is true, have all the antecedents I have spoken of, and yet 
be a boor or a shabby fellow. One may have none of them, and 
yet be fit for councils and courts. Then let them change places. 
Our social arrangement has this great beauty, that its strata 
shift up and down as they change specific gravity, without being 
clogged by layers of prescription. But I still insist on my demo- 
cratic liberty of choice, and I go for the man with the gallery of 
family portraits against the one with the twenty-five-cent daguerre- 
otype, unless I find out that the last is the better of the two. 

— Quiver WENDELL Hotes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. 


KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


Here, however, to prevent all mistakes, let me establish one 
necessary distinction. The word literature is a perpetual source 
of confusion, because it is used in two senses, and those senses 
liable to be confounded with each other. Ina philosophical use 
of the word, Literature is the direct and adequate antithesis of 
Books of Knowledge. But, in a popular use, it is a mere term of 
convenience for expressing inclusively the total books of a lan- 
guage. In this latter sense, a dictionary, a grammar, a spelling- 
book, an almanac, a pharmacopeeia, a Parliamentary report, a 
system of farriery, a treatise on billiards, the Court Calendar, 
etc., belong to the literature. But, in the philosophical sense, 
not only would it be ludicrous to reckon these as parts of the 
literature, but even books of much higher pretensions must be 
excluded — as, for instance, books of voyages and travels, and 


generally all books in which the matter to be communicated is 


1 [Referring to Lowell.] 2 [Synopsis of the World.] 
8 [Castell’s Lexicon (of Oriental Languages).] 
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paramount to the manner or form of its communication (‘‘ornari 
res ipsa negat, contenta doceri”’*). It-is difficult to construct the 
idea of ‘‘literature”’ with severe accuracy; for it is a fine art — 
the supreme fine art, and liable to the difficulties which attend 
such a subtle notion; in fact, a severe construction of the idea must 
be the result of a philosophical investigation into this subject, 
and cannot precede it. But, for the sake of obtaining some ex- 
pression for literature that may answer our present purpose, 
let us throw the question into another form. I have said that the 
antithesis of Literature is Books of Knowledge. Now, what is 
that antithesis to knowledge which is here implicitly latent in the 
word literature? The vulgar antithesis is pleasure (‘‘aut prodesse 
volunt, aut delectare poete”). Books, we are told, propose 
to imstruct or to amuse. Indeed! ‘However, not to spend any 
words upon it, I suppose you will admit that this wretched an- 
tithesis will be of no service to us. And, by the way, let me remark 
to you, in this, as in other cases, how men by théir own errors 
of understanding, by feeble thinking, and inadequate distinctions, 
forge chains of meanness and servility for themselves. For, this 
miserable alternative being once admitted, observe what follows. 
In which class of books does the Paradise Lost stand? Among 
those which instruct, or those which amuse? Now, if a man 
answers among those which instruct, he lies; for there is no in- 
struction in it, nor could be in any great poem, according to the 
meaning which the word must bear in this distinction, unless it 
is meant that it should involve its own antithesis. But, if he says, 
“No; amongst those which amuse,” then what a beast must he be 
to degrade, and in this way, what has done the most of any human 
work to raise and dignify human nature. But the truth is, you 
see that the idiot does not wish to degrade it; on the contrary, he 
would willingly tell a lie in its favour, if that would be admitted ; 
but such is the miserable state of slavery to which he has reduced 
himself by his own puny distinction; for, as soon as he hops out 
of one of his little cells, he is under a necessity of hopping into the 
other. The true antithesis to knowledge, in this case, is not 
pleasure, but power. All that is literature seeks to communicate 
power; all that is not literature, to communicate knowledge. 


1 [The matter forbids ornament but permits instruction.] 
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Now, if it be asked what is meant by communicating power, I, in 
my turn, would ask by what name a man would designate the 
case in which I should be made to feel vividly, and with a vital 
consciousness, emotions which ordinary life rarely or never sup- 
plies occasions for exciting, and which had previously lain un- 
wakened, and hardly within the dawn of consciousness — as 
myriads of modes of feeling are at. this moment in every human 
mind for want of a poet to organize them? I say, when these 
inert and sleeping forms ave organized, when these possibilities 
are actualized, is this conscious and living possession of mine 
power, or what is it? 

When, in King Lear, the height, and depth, and breadth, of 
human passion is revealed to us, and, for the purposes of a sublime 
antagonism, is revealed in the weakness of an old man’s nature, 
and in one night two worlds of storm are brought face to face — 
the human world, and the world of physical nature — mirrors of 
each other, semichoral antiphonies, strophe and antistrophe 
heaving with rival convulsions, and with the double darkness of 
night and madness, — when I am thus suddenly startled into a 
feeling of the infinity of the world within me, is this power, or 
what may I call it? Space, again, what is it in most men’s minds? 
The lifeless form of the world without us, a postulate of the geo- 
metrician, with no more vitality or real existence to their feelings 
than the square root of two. But, if Milton has been able to 
inform this empty theatre, peopling it with Titanic shadows, forms 
that sat at the eldest counsels of the infant world, chaos and 
original night, — 

“‘ Ghostly shapes, 
To meet at noontide, Fear and trembling Hope, 


Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow,” — 


so that, from being a thing to inscribe with diagrams, it has 
become under his hands a vital agent on the human mind, — I 
presume that I may justly express the tendency of the Para- 
dise Lost by saying that it communicates power; a pretension 
far above all communication of knowledge. Henceforth, there- 
fore, I shall use the antithesis power and knowledge as the most 
philosophical expression for literature and anti-literature. 
— Tuomas De Quincey: Letters to a Young Man. 
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ABout CoMMON WATER 


We have already spent what I trust has proved to you an agree- 
able and instructive half-hour over water in its solid form. We 
have conversed about the behaviour of those vast-collections of 
ice which go by the name of glaciers, tracing them to their origin 
in mountain snow. Closely compacted, but still retaining a cer- 
tain power of motion, the snow passes from the mountain-slopes 
and reservoirs where it was first collected into the valleys, through 
which, becoming more and more compacted, it moves as a river 
of ice. From the end of this solid river always rushes a liquid one, 
rendered turbid by the fine matter ground from the rocks during 
the descent of the glacier. An effect which I thought remarkable 
when I first saw it may be worth mentioning here. Thirty-two 
years ago I followed the river Rhone to the place where it enters 
the Lake of Geneva. The water of the lake is known to be beauti- 
fully blue, and I fancied beforehand that the admixture of the 
water of the Rhone must infallibly render the lake turbid. To my 
surprise, there was no turbidity observable. A moment’s reflec- 
tion rendered the reason of this obvious. The Rhone water, rush- 
ing from its parent glaciers, was colder, and therefore heavier, 
than the water of the lake. Instead of mixing with the latter, it 
sank beneath it, disposing of itself along the bottom of the lake, 
and leaving the surface-water with its delicate azure unimpaired. 

I propose now to talk to you for half an hour about water in its 
more common and domestic forms. On the importance of water 
it is not necessary to dwell, for it is obvious that upon its presence 
depends the life of the world. As an article of human diet, its 
importance is enormous. Not to speak of fruits and vegetables, 
and confining ourselves to flesh, every four pounds of boneless 
meat purchased at the butcher’s shop contain about three pounds 
of water. I remember Mr. Carlyle once describing an author, - 
who was making a great stir at the time, as “a weak, watery, in- 
sipid creature.” But, in a literal and physical sense, we are all 
“watery.” The muscles of a man weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds weigh, when moist, sixty-four pounds, but of these nearly 
fifty pounds are mere water. 
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It is not, however, of the water compacted in the muscles and 
tissues of a man that I am now going to speak, but of the ordinary 
water which we see everywhere around us. Whence comes our 
drinking-water? A little reflection might enable us to reply: — 
“Tf you go back far enough you will find that it comes from the 
clouds, which send their rain down upon the earth.” ‘‘ But how,”’ 
it may be asked, “does the water get up into the cloud region?” 
Your reply will probably be, “It is carried up by evaporation from 
the waters of the earth.” 

A great Roman philosopher and poet, named Lucretius, wrote 
much about atoms, which he called “the First Beginnings.” 
When it was objected that nobody could see the atoms, he reasoned 
in this way: — ‘Hang out a wet towel in the sun, and after some 
time you will find that all the water has gone away. But you can- 
not see the particles of the water that has thus disappeared. Still, 
it is perfectly certain that the water which, when put into the towel, 
could be seen, and felt, and tasted, and weighed, must have es- 
caped from the towel in this invisible way. How, then, can you 
expect me to show you the atoms, which, as they are the first 
beginnings of things, are probably much smaller than your ‘in- 
visible’ particles of water?” 

In this invisible state, to which water may be reduced, it is 
called aqueous vapour. 

Let it then be admitted that water rises into the air by evapora- 
tion; and that in the air it forms the clouds which discharge 
themselves upon us as rain, hail, and snow. If you look for the 
source of any great American river, you will find it in some moun- 
tain-land, where, in its infancy, it is a mere stream. Added to, 
gradually, by other tributary streams, it becomes broader and 
deeper, until finally it reaches the noble magnitude of the Mis- 
sissippi or the Ohio. A considerable portion of the rain-water 
sinks into the earth, trickles through its pores and fissures, coming 
here and there to light as a pellucid spring. We have now to con- 
sider how “‘spring-water” is affected by the rocks, or gravel, or 
sand, or soil, through which it passes. 

The youths who choose this journal for a ‘“companion” * know 
already that Mrs. Tyndall and myself are lovers of the highlands. 


1 [This essay was written for Zhe Youth's Companion.) 
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I tried last year to give them some notion of ‘‘ Life in the Alps.” 
Well, here in England, Alpine heights are not attainable; but 
we have built our house upon the highest available land within 
two hours’ of London. Thousands of acres of heather surround 
us, and storms visit us more furious than those of the Alps. The 
reason is, that we are here on the very top of Hind Head, where 
the wind can sweep over us without impediment. 

There is no land above our house, and therefore there are no 
springs at hand available for our use. But lower down, in the 
valleys, the springs burst forth, providing the people who live 
near them with the brightest and purest water. These happy 
people have all my land, and all the high surrounding land, as a 
collecting-ground, on which the rain falls, and from which it 
trickles through the body of the hill, to appear at lower levels. 

What, then, am I obliged to do? It stands to reason that if I 
could bore down to a depth lower than the springs, the water, 
instead of flowing to them, would come to me. This is what I 
have done. I have sunk a well two hundred and twenty-five 
feet deep, and am thereby provided with an unfailing supply of 
the most delicious water. 

The water drawn from this well comes from what geologists 
call the greensand. Within sight of my balcony rise the well- 
known South Downs, which are hills of chalk covered with ver- 
dure. Now, if a bucket of water were taken from my well, and 
a similar bucket from a well in the South Downs, and if both 
buckets were handed over to a laundress, she would have no diffi- 
culty in telling you which she would prefer. With my well-water 
it would be easy to produce a beautiful lather. With the South 
Downs well-water it would be very difficult to do so. In common 
language, the one water is sot, like rain-water, while the other 
is hard. , 

We have now to analyze and understand the meaning of ‘‘hard 
water,” and to examine some of its effects. Suppose, then, three 
porcelain basins to be filled, the first with pure rain-water, the 
second with greensand-water, and the third with chalk-water; 
all three waters at first being equally bright and transparent. 
Suppose the three basins placed on a warm hob, or even exposed 
to the open air, until the water of each basin has wholly evaporated. 
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In evaporation the water only disappears; the mineral matter 
remains. What, then, is the result? In the rain-water basin you 
have nothing left behind; in the greensand-water basin you have 
a small residue of solid mineral matter; in the chalk-water basin 
you have a comparatively large residue. The reason of this is that 
chalk is soluble in rain-water, and dissolves in it, like sugar or salt, 
though to a far less extent; while the water of my well, coming 
from the greensand, which is hardly soluble at all, is almost as soft 
as rain-water. 

The simple boiling of water is sufficient to precipitate a con- 
siderable portion of the mineral matter dissolved in it. One 
familiar consequence of this is, that kettles and boilers in which 
hard-water is used become rapidly incrusted within, while no such 
incrustation is formed by soft water. Hot-water pipes are some- 
times choked*by such incrustation; and the boilers of steamers 
have been known to be so thickly coated as to prevent the access 
of heat to the water within them. Not only was their coal thus 
wasted, but it has been found necessary in some cases to burn the 
very spars in order to bring the steamers into port. 

There is no test of the presence of suspended matter in water 
or air so searching and powerful as a beam of light. An old Eng- 
lish writer touched this point when he said: — ‘‘The sun dis- 
covers atomes, though they be invisible by candle-light, and makes 
them dance in his beams.” In the purest water — it may be fil- 
tered water; it may be artificially-distilled water; it may be water 
obtained by the melting of the purest ice —a sufficiently strong 
searching beam reveals suspended matter. I have done my best 
to get rid of it, but can hardly say that I have completely succeeded. 

Differences in quantity are, however, very strikingly revealed. 
When, in a darkened study, I send a concentrated beam through 
our well-water, after boiling, it appears turbid; sent through the 
South Downs well-water, it appears muddy, so great is the quan- 
tity of chalk precipitated by the boiling. The mere exposure of 
hard water to the open air, where it can evaporate, softens it con- 
siderably, by the partial precipitation of the mineral matter which 
it held in solution. 

This last observation is important, because it enables us to 
explain many interesting and beautiful effects. In chalybeate 
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springs, iron is dissolved in the water. Round about such springs, 
and along the rivulets which flow from them, red oxide of iron — 
iron rust — is precipitated by the partial evaporation of the water. 
In Iceland, the water of the Great Geyser holds a considerable 
quantity of flint or silica in solution. By a most curious process 
of evaporation this silica, as shown by Bunsen, has been so de- 
posited as to enable what was at first a simple spring to build up, 
gradually, the wonderful tube of the Geyser, which is seventy- 
four feet deep and ten feet across, with a smooth basin, sixty feet. 
wide, at the top. 

Again, the great majority of our grottos and caves are in lime- 
stone rock, which, in the course of ages, has been dissolved away 
by a stream. To the present hour are to be found, in most of 
these caves, the streams which made them. I have been through 
many of them, but through none which can compare in beauty 
with St. Michael’s cave in the Rock of Gibraltar. From the roof 
hang tapering stalactites, like pointed spears. From the floor 
rise columnar stalagmites. The stalactites gradually lengthen, 
while the stalagmites gradually rise. In numerous cases stalac- 
tite and stalagmite meet, the sharp point of the former resting 
upon the broad top of the latter. Columns of singular beauty, 
reaching from floor to roof, are thus formed. Stalactites and 
stalagmites are to be seen in all phases of their approach towards 
each other; from the little spear, beginning like a small icicle in 
the roof, and the little mound of stalagmite on the floor, exactly 
underneath, up to the actual contact of both. The pillars and 
spears, the arches and corridors, the fantastic stone drapery, the 
fretted figures on the walls —all contribute to produce an effect 
of extraordinary magnificence. 

What is the cause of the wonderful architecture and decoration 
of St. Michael’s cave? Probably some of my clever readers will 
have anticipated both this question and its answer. The rain, 
charged with its modicum of carbonic acid by the air, falls upon 
the limestone rock overhead, percolates through it, dissolves it, 
and, thus laden, reaches the roof of the cave. Here it is exposed 
to evaporation. The dissolved solid is, in part, deposited, and 
the base of the stalactite is planted against the roof. The charged 
water continues to drip, and the stalactite to lengthen. Escaping 
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from the point of the stalactite, the drop falls upon the floor, 
where evaporation continues, and mineral matter is deposited. 
The stalagmite rises; the mound becomes a pillar, towards which 
the spear overhead accurately points, until, in course of time, they 
unite to form a column. 

A similar process goes on over the fretted walls. They shine 
with the water passing over them. Each water-film deposits its 
infinitesimal load, the quantity deposited here and there depending 
on the inequalities of the surface, which cause the water to linger 
longer, and to deposit more at some places than at others. 

The substance most concerned in the production of all this 
beauty is called by chemists carbonate of lime. It is formed by 
the union of carbonic acid and lime. What lime is, of course, 
you already know; its companion, carbonic acid, is, at ordinary 
temperatures, a very heavy gas. It effervesces in soda-water, and 
it constitutes a portion of the breath exhaled from the lungs. The 
weight of the gas, as compared with air, may be accurately deter- 
mined by the chemist’s balance. 

But its weight may be also shown in the following way. Let a 
wide glass shade be turned upside down, and filled with carbonic- 
acid gas. This is readily done, though when done you do not see 
the gas. Well, iron sinks in water, because it is heavier than 
water; it swims on mercury, because it is lighter than mercury. 
For the same reason, if you blow a soap-bubble and dexterously 
shake it off, so that it shall fall into the glass shade, it is stopped 
at the top of the shade, bobbing up and down, as if upon an in- 
visible elastic cushion. The light air floats on the heavy gas. 
Almost any other acid, poured upon chalk or marble, liberates the 
carbonic acid. Its grasp of the lime is feeble, and easily over- 
come. When we dissolve and mix a common soda-powder, the 
tartaric acid turns the weaker carbonic acid out of doors. 

Many natural springs of carbonic acid have been discovered, 
one of which I should like to introduce to your notice. In the 
neighbourhood of the city of Naples there is a cave called the 
Grotto del Cane, a name given to it for a curious and culpable 
reason. During one of the eruptions of Vesuvius I paid a visit, 
in company with two friends, to Naples, and went to see, among 
the other sights of that wonderful region, the Grotto of the Dog. 
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At a place adjacent we met a guide and some other visitors. At 
the heels of the guide was a timid little quadruped, which, for the 
time being, was the victim that gave the cave its name. We 
could walk into the cave without inconvenience, knowing, at the 
same time, from the descriptions we had heard and read, that our 
feet were plunged in a stream of heavy carbonic acid flowing along 
the bottom of the cave. The poor little dog, much against its 
will, was brought into the grotto. The stream of carbonic acid was 
not deep enough to cover the animal; its master, accordingly, 
pressed its head under the suffocating gas. It struggled for a 
time, but soon became motionless — apparently lifeless. Taken 
into the air outside, through a series of convulsions painful to look 
upon, it returned to life. 

The experiment is a barbarous one, and ought not to be toler- 
ated. There are many ways of satisfying the curious, without 
cruelty to the dog. I made the following experiment, which 
seemed to surprise the bystanders. Placing a burning candle 
near the bottom of my hat, in the open air outside the cave, I 
borrowed a cap, and by means of it ladled up the heavy gas. 
Pouring it from the cap into the hat, the light was quenched as 
effectually as if water had been poured upon it. Made with glass 
jars instead of hats, this is a familiar laboratory experiment. 

We must now proceed slowly forward, making our footing sure 
as we advance. Lime is sparingly soluble in water, giving it a 
strong, acrid taste. Lime-water is as clear as ordinary water; 
the eye discerns no difference between them. And now I want to 
point out to you one of the ways in which carbonate of lime, 
which we have been speaking of, may be formed. 

I suppose you to have before you a tumbler, or beaker, filled 
with clear lime-water. By means of a pair of bellows, to the 
nozzle of which a glass tube is attached, you can cause pure air 
to bubble through the lime-water. It continues clear. You have 
been just informed that the breath exhaled from the lungs con- 
tains carbonic acid, and if this acid be brought into contact with 
lime, carbonate of lime will be formed. Knowing this, you can 
make the following experiment: — Drawing your breath inward 
so as to fill your lungs, you breathe, by means of a glass tube, 
through the lime-water. Before you have emptied your lungs 
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the clear lime-water will have become quite milky, the milkiness 
being due to fine particles of carbonate of lime — otherwise chalk 
— formed by the union of the carbonic acid of your breath with 
the lime of the water. 

Take a well-corked champagne-bottle, from which the wine 
has been half removed, but which still retains, above the remain- 
ing wine, a quantity of carbonic-acid gas. It is easy to devise a 
means of causing this gas to bubble through lime-water. A heavy 
white precipitate of chalk is immediately formed. 

We now come to a point of great practical importance. The 
carbonate of lime exists in two forms: the simple carbonate, of 
which chalk is an example, which embraces a certain amount of 
carbonic acid; and the bicarbonate, which contains twice as much. 
But the bicarbonate is far more soluble in water than the simple 
carbonate. Pure water dissolves only an extremely small quantity 
of the simple carbonate of lime. But carbonic acid is sparingly 
diffused everywhere throughout our atmosphere, and rain-water 
always carries with it, from the air, an amount of carbonic acid, 
which converts the simple carbonate of the chalk into the bicar- 
bonate, of which it can dissolve a considerable quantity. Every 
gallon of water, for example, taken from the chalk contains more 
than twenty grains of the dissolved mineral. 

By boiling, or by evaporation, this bicarbonate is re-converted 
into the insoluble carbonate, which renders our flasks of boiled 
chalk-water turbid, forms incrustations in our kettles, and de- 
posits itself as stalactites and stalagmites in our limestone caves. 
But there is another way of converting the bicarbonate into the 
carbonate, which is well worthy of our attention. It will show 
how a man of science thinks before he experiments, and how, by 
experiment, he afterwards verifies his thought. Bearing in mind 
that the chalk-springs hold lime in solution as bicarbonate, it is 
plain that if we could rob this bicarbonate of half its carbonic 
acid, we should reduce it to the simple carbonate, which is almost 
wholly insoluble. 

Think the matter over a little. What we have to combat is an 
excess of carbonic acid. Lime-water, without any carbonic acid, 
is easily prepared. Suppose, then, that we add to our chalk- 
water, with its double dose of carbonic acid, some pure lime- 
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water; what would you expect? You would, at all events, think 
it probable that the bicarbonate of the ~chalk-water would give 
up its excess of carbonic acid to the lime, and assume the condition 
of the simple carbonate, which, because of its insolubility, would — 
be precipitated as a white powder in the water. And, because 
chalk is heavier than water, you would conclude that the powder 
would sink to the bottom, leaving a clear, softened water over- 
head. Thus reasoned Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, when he invented 
his beautiful process of softening water on a large scale. I have 
myself seen the process applied with success in various chalk- 
districts in England. 

Let us make a calculation. Every pound of chalk contains 
nine ounces of lime and seven ounces of carbonic acid. Dis- 
solved by rain-water, this simple carbonate becomes bicarbonate, 
where every nine ounces of lime combine with fourteen ounces of 
carbonic acid. If, then, a quantity of pure lime-water contain- 
ing nine ounces of lime be added to these twenty-three ounces 
of bicarbonate solution, the lime will seize upon seven ounces of 
the fourteen, and form two pounds of the nearly insoluble car- 
bonate. In other words, nine ounces of lime can precipitate 
thirty-two ounces of chalk. Counting thus on a large scale, we 
find that a single ton of lime, dissolved in lime-water, suffices to 
precipitate three and a-half tons of the simple carbonate. 

Let me now describe to-you what I saw at Canterbury, where 
works for the softening of water were constructed by the late Mr. 
Homersham, civil engineer. I found there three reservoirs, each 
capable of containing one hundred and twenty thousand gallons 
of water. There was also a fourth, smaller cistern, containing 
water and lime in that state of fine division which is called “‘cream 
of lime.”” The mixture of water and lime is violently stirred up 
by currents of air driven through it. Brought thus into intimate 
contact with every particle, the water soon takes up all the lime it 
can dissolve. The mixture is then allowed to stand; the solid 
lime falls to the bottom, and the pure lime-water collects over- 
head. 

The softening process begins by introducing a measured quan- 
tity of this lime-water into one of the larger cisterns. The hard 
water, pumped directly from the chalk, is then permitted to fill 
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the cistern. When they come together, the two clear liquids form 
a kind of thin whitewash, which is permitted to remain quiet for 
twelve or, still better, for twenty-four hours. The carbonate of 
lime sinks to the bottom of the reservoir, covering it as a fine 
white powder; while above it is a water of extreme softness and 
transparency, and of the most delicate blue colour. This water 
harbours no organisms. Properly conducted to our homes, no 
infectious fever could ever be propagated by such water. 

Blue is the natural colour of both water and ice. On the 
glaciers of Switzerland are found deep shafts and lakes of beauti- 
fully blue water. The most striking example of the colour of 
water is probably that furnished by the Blue Grotto of Capri, in 
the Bay of Naples. Capri is one of the islands of the Bay. At 
the bottom of one of its sea-cliffs there is a small arch, barely 
sufficient to admit a boat in fine weather, and through this arch 
you pass into a spacious cavern, the walls and water of which 
shimmer forth a magical blue light. This light has caught its 
colour from the water through which it has passed. The entrance, 
as just stated, is very small; so that the illumination of the cave 
is almost entirely due to light which has plunged to the bottom 
of the sea, and returned thence to the cave. Hence the exquisite 
azure. ‘The white body of a diver who plunges into the water 
for the amusement of visitors is also strikingly affected by the 
coloured liquid through which he moves. 


Water yields so freely to the hand that you might suppose it to 
be easily squeezed into a smaller space. That this is not the case 
was proved more than two hundred and sixty years ago by Lord 
Bacon. He filled a hollow globe of lead with the liquid, and, 
soldering up the aperture, tried to flatten the globe by the blows 
of a heavy hammer. He continued hammering “till the water, 
impatient of further pressure, exuded through the solid lead like 
a fine dew.” Water was thus proved to offer an immense resist- 
ance to compression. Nearly fifty years afterwards, a similar 
experiment, with the same result, was made by the members of 
the Academy Del Cimento in Florence. They, however, used a 
globe of silver instead of a globe of lead. This experiment is 
everywhere known as ‘‘the Florentine experiment”; but Ellis 
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and Spedding, the eminent biographers of Bacon, have clearly 
shown that it ought to be called “the Baconian experiment.” 

This stubbornness of water in the liquid condition has a parallel 
in its irresistible force when passing from the liquid into the solid 
state. Water expands in solidifying; and ice floats on water in 
consequence of this expansion. The wreck of rocks upon the 
summits of some mountains is extraordinary. Scawfell Pike in 
England, and the_Eggischhorn and Sparrenhorn in Switzerland, 
are cases in point. Under the guise of freezing water, a giant 
stone-breaker has been at work upon these heights. By his re- 
morseless power, even the great and fatal pyramid of the Matter- 
horn is smashed and riven from top to bottom. I once lay ina 
tent for a night near a gully of the Matterhorn, and heard all night 
long the thunderous roar of the stone-avalanches which sweep 
incessantly down this mountain. 

On the slopes surrounding our Alpine home we find heaps and 
mounds, where slabs and blocks are piled together in apparent 
confusion. But we soon come to the sure and certain conclusion 
that these severed pieces are but parts of a once coherent rock, 
which has been shattered by the freezing of water in its fissures 
and its pores. 

When the severed masses are large, they are sometimes left 
poised as “‘rocking-stones.” A favourite excursion of ours in 
Switzerland takes us along a noble glacier, to the base of the great 
final pyramid of the Aletschhorn. There, a few years ago, was to 
be found a huge rock, with a horizontal upper surface so spacious 
that twenty of us have sometimes lunched upon it together. 
Literally, as well as technically, it was a noble “‘glacier-table.” 
That great boulder, of apparently iron strength, is now reduced 
to fragments by the universal pulverizer — freezing water. I say 
pulverizer; for, over and above its work of destruction upon the 
mountains, has it not disintegrated the bare rocks of the ancient 


earth, and thus produced the soils which constitute the bases of 
the whole vegetable world ? 


‘ When water passes from the liquid to the solid condition, it is 
usually by a process of architecture so refined as to baffle our most 
powerful. microscopes. I never observe without wonder this 
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crystalline architecture. Look at it on the window-panes, or on 
the flags over which you walk on a frosty morning. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the branching forms that overspread the 
chilled surfaces. Look at the feathery plumes that sometimes 
sprout from wood, or cloth, or porous stones. The reflecting 
mind cannot help receiving from this definite grouping and order- 
ing of the ultimate particles of matter suggestions of the most 
profound significance. 

Many months ago I read a stanza from your delightful poet, 
Bryant, wherein he refers to the “‘stars” of snow. Those stellar 
forms of falling snow repeat themselves incessantly. I have seen 
the Alps in midwinter laden with these fallen stars; and three or 
four days ago, they showered their beauty down upon me in Eng- 
land. Dr. Scoresby observed them in the Arctic regions, and Mr. 
Glashier has made drawings of them nearer home. 

The ice-crystal is hexagonal in form, and the snow-stars in- 
variably shoot forth six rays. The hexagonal architecture is 
carried on in the formation of common ice. Some years ago I set 
a large lens in the sun, and brought the solar rays to a focus in 
the air. I then placed a slab of pure ice across the convergent 
beam. Sparks of light, apparently generated by the beam, 
immediately appeared along its track. 

Examining the ice afterwards with a magnifying-lens, I found 
that every one of those brilliant points constituted the centre, 
or nucleus, of a beautiful liquid flower of six petals. There was 
no deviation from this number, because it was inexorably bound 
up with the crystalline form of the ice. 

Thus, in a region withdrawn from the inattentive eye, we find 
ourselves surprised and fascinated by the methods of Nature. 

—Joun Tynpatt: New Fragments. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


With respect to the literary character of these Waverley Novels, 
so extraordinary in their commercial character, there remains, 
after so much reviewing, good and bad, little that it were profitable 
at present to say. The great fact about them is, that they were 
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faster written and better paid for than any other books in the world. 
It must be granted, moreover, that they have a worth far surpass- 
ing what is usual in such cases; nay, that if Literature had no task 
but that of harmlessly amusing indolent languid men, here was 
the very perfection of Literature; that a man, here more emphat- 
ically than ever elsewhere, might fling himself back, exclaiming, 
“Be mine to lie on this sofa, and read everlasting Novels of Walter 
Scott!”? The composition, slight as it often is, usually hangs 
together in some measure, and is a composition. ‘There is a free 
flow of narrative, of incident and sentiment; an easy masterlike 
coherence throughout, as if it were the free dash of a master’s 
hand, ‘‘round as the O of Giotto.” It is the perfection of ex- 
temporaneous writing. Furthermore, surely he were a blind 
critic who did not recognize here a certain genial sunshiny fresh- 
ness and picturesqueness; paintings both of scenery and figures, 
very graceful, brilliant, occasionally full of grace and glowing 
brightness blended in the softest composure; in fact, a deep 
sincere love of the beautiful in Nature and Man, and the readiest 
faculty of expressing this by imagination and by word. No 
fresher paintings of Nature can be found than Scott’s; hardly 
anywhere a wider sympathy with man. From Davie Deans up 
to Richard Coeur-de-Lion; from Meg Merrilies to Die Vernon 
and Queen Elizabeth! It is the utterance of a man of open soul; 
of a brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a true brotherhood ~ 
with all men. In joyous picturesqueness and fellow-feeling, free- 
dom of eye and heart; or to say it in a word, in general healthi- 
ness of mind, these Novels prove Scott to have been among the 
foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing char- 
acter, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at no time 
can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His Bailie Jarvies, 
Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their name is legion), do look and talk 
like what they give themselves out for; they are, if not created 
and made poetically alive, yet deceptively enacted as a good player 
might do them. What more is wanted, then? For a reader lying 
on a sofa, nothing more; yet for another sort of reader, much. 
It were a long chapter to unfold the difference in drawing a char- 
acter between a Scott, and a Shakspere, a Goethe. Yet itis a dif- 
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ference literally immense; they are of different species; the value 
of the one is not to be counted in the coin of the other. We might 
say in a short word, which means a long matter, that your Shak- 
spere fashions his characters from the heart outwards; your Scott 
fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart 
of them! ‘The one set become living men and women; the other 
amount to little more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted 
automatons. Compare Fenella with Goethe’s Mignon, which, 
it was once said, Scott had ‘‘done Goethe the honour” to borrow. 
He has borrowed what he could of Mignon. The small stature, 
the climbing talent, the trickiness, the mechanical case, as we say, 
he has borrowed; but the soul of Mignon is left behind. Fenella 
is an unfavourable specimen for Scott; but it illustrates, in the 
aggravated state, what ts traceable in all the characters he drew. 

To the same purport indeed we are to say that these famed 
books are altogether addressed to the every-day mind; that for 
any other mind there is next to no nourishment in them. Opin- 
ions, emotions, principles, doubts, beliefs, beyond what the intelli- 
gent country gentleman can carry along with him, are not to be 
found. It is orderly, customary, it is prudent, decent; nothing 
more. One would say, it lay not in Scott to give much more; 
getting out of the ordinary range, and attempting the heroic, 
which is but seldom the case, he falls almost at once into the rose- 
pink sentimental, ——descries the Minerva Press from afar, and 
hastily quits that course; for none better than he knew it to lead 
nowhither. On the whole, contrasting Waverley, which was care- 
fully written, with most of its followers, which were written ex- 
tempore, one may regret the extempore method. Something very 
perfect in its kind might have come from Scott; nor was it a low 
kind: nay, who knows how high, with studious self-concentration, 
he might have gone; what wealth Nature had implanted in him, 
which his circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, 
had never impelled him to unfold? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting of popu- 
larity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth remaining true for- 
ever, that Literature has other aims than that of harmlessly 
amusing indolent languid men: or, if Literature have them not, 
then Literature is a very poor affair; and something else must 
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have them, and must accomplish them, with thanks or without 
thanks; the thankful or thankless world were not long a world 
otherwise! Under this head there is little to be sought or found 
in the Waverley Novels. Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for edification, for building up or elevating, in any shape! The 
sick heart will find no healing here, the darkly-struggling heart 
no guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no divine awakening 
voice. We say, therefore, that they do not found themselves 
on deep interests, but on comparatively trivial ones; not on the 
perennial, perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, much of the 
interest of these Novels results from what may be called contrasts 
of costume. The phraseology, fashion of arms, of dress and life, 
belonging to one age, is brought suddenly with singular vividness 
before the eyes of another. A great effect this; yet by the very 
nature of it, an altogether temporary one. Consider, brethren, 
shall not we too one day be antiques, and grow to have as quaint 
a costume as the rest? The stuffed Dandy, only give him time, 
will become one of the wonderfulest mummies. In antiqua- 
rlan museums, only two centuries hence, the steeple-hat will 
hang on the next peg to Franks and Company’s patent, anti- 
quarians deciding which is uglier; and the Stulz swallow-tail, 
one may hope, will seem as incredible as any garment that ever 
made ridiculous the respectable back of man. Not by slashed 
breeches, steeple-hats, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, can 
romance-heroes continue to interest us; but simply and solely, 
in the long-run, by being men. Buff-belts and all manner of 
~ jerkins and costumes are transitory; man alone is perennial. He 
that has gone deeper into this than other men, will be remembered 
longer than they; he that has not, not. Tried under this category, 
Scott, with his clear practical insight, joyous temper, and other 
sound faculties, is not to be accounted little, — among the ordinary 
circulating-library heroes he might well pass for a demi-god. Not 
little; yet neither is he great; there were greater, more than one 
or two, in his own age; among the great of all ages, one sees no 
likelihood of a place for him. 

What, then, is the result of these Waverley Romances? Are 
they to amuse one generation only? One or more! As many 
generations as they can; but not all generations: ah no, when our 
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swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk-hose, they will cease 
to amuse! — Meanwhile, as we can discern, their results have 
been several-fold. First of all, and certainly not least of all, 
have they not perhaps had this result: that a considerable portion 
of mankind has hereby been sated with mere amusement, and 
set on seeking something better? Amusement in the way of 
reading can go no farther, can do nothing better, by the power 
of man; and men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we reckon, 
carried several things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that change 
became inevitable: a great service, though an indirect one. 
Secondly, however, we may say, these Historical Novels have 
taught all men this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet was 
as good as unknown to writers of history and others, till so taught: 
that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living 
men, not by protocols, state-papers, controversies and abstractions 
of men. Not abstractions were they, not diagrams and theorems; 
but men, in buff or other coats and breeches, with colour in their 
cheeks, with passions in their stomach, and the idioms, features 
and vitalities of very men. It is a little world this; inclusive of 
great meaning! History will henceforth have to take thought 
of it. Her faint hearsays of ‘‘ philosophy teaching by experience”’ 
will have to exchange themselves everywhere for direct inspection 
and embodiment: this, and this only, will be counted experience; 
and till once experience have got in, philosophy will reconcile 
herself to wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile in con- 
sequences, this that Scott has done; a great truth laid open by 
him; — correspondent indeed to the substantial nature of the 
man; to his solidity and veracity even of imagination, which, with 
all his lively discursiveness, was the characteristic of him. . 
Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to buy farms with, 

was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, but to accelerate itself 
more and more; and one sees not to what wise goal it could, in 
any case, have led him. Bookseller Constable’s bankruptcy 
was not the ruin of Scott; his ruin was, that ambition, and even 
false ambition, had laid hold of him; that his way of life was not 
wise. Whither could it lead? Where could it stop? New farms 
there remained ever to be bought, while new novels could pay 
for them. More and more success but gave more and more- 
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appetite, more and more audacity. The impromptu writing 
must have waned ever thinner; declined faster and faster into 
the questionable category, into the condemnable, into the-generally 
condemned. Already there existed, in secret, everywhere a con- 
siderable opposition party; witnesses of the Waverley miracles, 
but unable to believe in them, forced silently to protest against 
them. Such opposition party was in the sure case to grow; and 
even, with the impromptu process ever going on, ever waxing 
thinner, to draw the world over to it. Silent protest must at length 
have come to words; harsh truths, backed by harsher facts of a 
world-popularity over-wrought and worn out, behoved to have 
been spoken; —such as can be spoken now without reluctance, 
when they can pain the brave man’s heart no more. Who knows? 
Perhaps it was better ordered to be all otherwise. Otherwise, 
at any rate, it was. One day the Constable mountain, which 
seemed to stand strong like the other rock mountains, gave sud- 
denly, as the icebergs do, a loud-sounding crack; suddenly, with 
huge clangour, shivered itself into ice-dust; and sank, carrying 
much along with it. In one day Scott’s high-heaped money- 
wages became fairy-money and nonentity; in one day the rich 
man and lord of land saw himself penniless, landless, a bankrupt 
among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely, — like a 
brave proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a prouder 
way still: to have owned honestly that he wus unsuccessful, then, 
all bankrupt, broken, in the world’s goods and repute; and to have 
turned elsewhither for some refuge. Refuge did lie elsewhere; 
but it was not Scott’s course, or fashion of mind, to seek it there. 
To say, Hitherto I have been all in the wrong, and this my fame 
and pride, now broken, was an empty delusion and spell of ac- 
cursed witchcraft! It was difficult for flesh and blood! He said, 
I will retrieve myself, and make my point good yet, or die for it. 
Silently, like a proud strong man, he girt himself to the Hercules’ 
task, of removing rubbish-mountains, since that was it; of paying 
large ransoms by what he could still write and sell. In his de- 
clining years, too; misfortune is doubly and trebly unfortunate 
that befalls us then. Scott fell to his Hercules’ task like a very 
man, and went on with it unweariedly; with a noble cheerfulness, 
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while his life-strings were cracking, he grappled with it, and 
wrestled with it, years long, in death-grips, strength to strength; 
—and it proved the stronger; and his life and heart did crack 
and break: the cordage of a most strong heart! Over these last 
writings of Scott, his Napoleons, Demonologies, Scotch Histories, 
and the rest, criticism, finding still much to wonder at, much to 
commend, will utter no word of blame; this one word only, 
Woeisme! The noble war-horse that once laughed at the shaking 
of the spear, how is he doomed to toil himself dead, dragging 
ignoble wheels! Scott’s descent was like that of a spent pro- 
jectile; rapid, straight down; — perhaps mercifully so. It is a 
tragedy, as all life is; one proof more that Fortune stands on a 
restless globe; that Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecuniary, 
never yet profited any man... . 

. And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is with us 
no more. A possession from him does remain; widely scattered ; 
yet attainable; not inconsiderable. It can be said of him, When 
he departed, he took a Man’s life along with him. No sounder 
piece of British manhood was put together in that eighteenth 
century of Time. Alas, his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy 
honesty, sagacity and goodness, when we saw it latterly on the 
Edinburgh streets, was all worn with care, the joy all fled from it; 
— ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. We shall never for- . 
get it; we shall never see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all 
Scotchmen, take our proud and sad farewell. 

— Tuomas CARLYLE: Sir Walter Scott. 


THE TEMPEST 


The Tempest is a specimen of the purely romantic drama, in 
which the interest is not historical, or dependent upon fidelity of 
portraiture, or the natural connection of events, but is a birth of 
the imagination, and rests wholly upon the coaptation and union 
of the elements granted to, or assumed by, the poet. It is a species 
of drama which owes no allegiance to time or space, and in which, 
therefore, errors of chronology and geography — no mortal sins 
in any species —are venial faults, and count for nothing. It 
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addresses itself entirely to the imaginative faculty; and although 
the illusion may be assisted by the effect on the senses of the com- 
plicated scenery and decorations of modern times, yet this sort of 
assistance is dangerous. For the principal and only genuine 
excitement ought to come from within — from the moved and 
sympathetic imagination; whereas, where so much is addressed 
to the mere external senses of seeing and hearing, the spiritual 
vision is apt to languish, and the attraction from without will 
withdraw the mind from the proper and only legitimate interest 
which is intended to spring from within. 

The romance opens with a busy scene admirably appropriate 
to the kind of drama, and giving, as it were, the keynote to the 
whole harmony. It prepares and initiates the excitement re- 
quired for the entire piece, and yet does not demand anything 
from the spectators which their previous habits had not fitted 
them to understand. It is the bustle of a tempest, from which the 
real horrors are abstracted; — therefore it is poetical, though not 
in strictness natural — (the distinction to which I have so often 
alluded) — and is purposely restrained from concentring the 
interest on itself, but used merely as an induction or tuning for 
what is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prospero’s speeches, till the entrance of 
Ariel, contain the finest examples I remember of retrospective 
narration for the purpose of exciting immediate interest, and put- 
ting the audience in possession of the information necessary for 
the understanding of the plot. Observe, too, the perfect prob- 
ability of the moment chosen by Prospero (the very Shakspere 
himself, as it were, of the tempest) to open out the truth to his 
daughter, his own romantic bearing, and how completely any- 
thing that might have been disagreeable to us in the magician, is 
reconciled and shaded in the humanity and natural feelings of 
the father. In the very first speech of Miranda, the simplicity 
and tenderness of her character are at once laid open; — it would 
have been lost in direct contact with the agitation of the first 
scene. The opinion once ‘prevailed, but happily is now aban- 
doned, that Fletcher alone wrote for women; — the truth is, that 
with very few, and those partial exceptions, the female characters 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are, when of the light 
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kind, not decent; when heroic, complete viragos. But in Shak- 
spere all the elements of womanhood are holy, and there is the 
sweet yet dignified feeling of all that continuates society, as sense 
of ancestry and of sex, with a purity unassailable by sophistry, 
because it rests not in the analytic processes, but in that sane 
equipoise of the faculties, during which the feelings are represent- 
ative of all past experiences, — not of the individual only, but of 
all those by whom she has been educated, and their predecessors, 
even up to the first mother that lived. Shakspere saw that the 
want of prominence, which Pope notices for sarcasm, was the 
blessed beauty of the woman’s character, and knew that it arose 
not from any deficiency, but from the more exquisite harmony of 
all the parts of the moral being constituting one living total of . 
head and heart. He has drawn it, indeed, in all its distinctive 
energies of faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, — shown in all 
of them, as following the heart which gives its results by a nice 
tact and happy intuition, without the intervention of the discur- 
sive faculty, sees all things in and by the light of the affections, 
and errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of love alone. In all 
the Shaksperian women there is essentially the same foundation 
and principle; the distinct individuality and variety are merely 
the result of modification of circumstances, whether in Miranda 
the maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in Katherine the queen. 

But to return. The appearance and characters of the super or 
ultra natural servants are finely contrasted. Ariel has in every- 
thing the airy tint which gives the name; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that Miranda is never directly brought into comparison 
with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one and the super- 
natural of the other should tend to neutralize ea ch other; Caliban, 
on the other hand, is all earth, all condensed and gross in feelings 
and images; he has the dawnings of understanding without rea- 
son or the moral sense, and in him, as in some brute animals, 
this advance to the intellectual faculties, without the moral sense, 
is marked by the appearance of vice. For it is in the primacy of 
the moral being only that man is truly human; in his intellectual 
powers he is certainly approached by the brutes, and, man’s whole 
system duly considered, those powers cannot be considered other 
than means to an end — that is, to morality. 
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In this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression made 
by Ferdinand and Miranda on each other; it is love at first 
sight : — 

“., ,. At the first sight 
They have chang’d eyes ;” — 


and it appears to me, that in all cases of real love, it is at one 
moment that it takes place. That moment may have been pre- 
pared by previous esteem, admiration, or even affection, — yet love 
seems to require a momentary act of volition, by which a tacit bond 
of devotion is imposed, — a bond not to be thereafter broken with- 
out violating what should be sacred in-our nature. How finely 
is the true Shaksperian scene contrasted with Dryden’s vulgar 
“alteration of it, in which a mere psychological experiment, as it 
were, is tried — displaying nothing but indelicacy without passion. 
Prospero’s interruption of the courtship has often seemed to me 
to have no sufficient motive; still, his alleged reason — 


“. .. Lest too light winning 
Make the prize light ” — 


is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic imagina- 
tion, although it would not be so for the historical. The whole 
courting scene, indeed, in the beginning of the third act, between 
the lovers, is a masterpiece; and the first dawn of disobedience 
in the mind of Miranda to the command of her father is very 
finely drawn, so as to seem the working of the Scriptural com- 
mand — “Thou shalt leave father and mother,” etc. Oh! with 
what exquisite purity this scene is conceived and executed! Shak- 
spere may sometimes be gross, but I boldly say that he is always 
moral and modest. Alas! in this our day, decency of manners 
is preserved at the expense of morality of heart, and delicacies for 
vice are allowed, whilst grossness against it is hypocritically, or 
at least morbidly, condemned. 5 

In this play are admirably sketched the vices generally accom- 
panying a low degree of civilization; and in the first scene of the 
second act Shakspere has, as in many other places, shown the 
tendency in bad men to indulge in scorn and contemptuous ex- 
pressions as a mode of getting rid of their own uneasy feelings of 
inferiority to the good, and also, by making the good ridiculous, 
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of rendering the transition of others to wickedness easy. Shak- 
spere never puts habitual scorn into the mouths of other than bad 
men, as here in the instances of Antonio and Sebastian. The 
scene of the intended assassination of Alonzo and Gonzalo is an 
exact counterpart of the scene between Macbeth and his lady, 
only pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed to be frus- 
trated and concealed, and exhibiting the same profound manage- 
ment in the manner of familiarizing a mind, not immediately 
recipient, to the suggestion of guilt, by associating the proposed 
crime with something ludicrous or out of place, — something not 
habitually matter of reverence. By this kind of sophistry the 
imagination and fancy are first bribed to contemplate the sug- 
gested act, and at length to become acquainted with it. Observe 
how the effect of this scene is heightened by contrast with another 
counterpart of it in low life, — that between the conspirators 
Stephano, Caliban, and Trinculo in the second scene of the third 
act, in which there are the same essential characteristics. 

In this play, and in this scene of it, are also shown the springs 
of the vulgar in politics, — of that kind of politics which is inwoven 
with human nature. In his treatment of this subject, wherever 
it occurs, Shakspere is quite peculiar. In other writers we find 
the particular opinions of the individual; in Massinger it is rank 
republicanism; in Beaumont and Fletcher even jure divino prin- 
ciples! are carried to excess; — but Shakspere never promulgates 
any party tenets. He is always the philosopher and the moralist, 
but at the same time with a profound veneration for all the estab- 
lished institutions of society, and for those classes which form the 
permanent elements of the State, —especially never introducing a 
professional character, as such, otherwise than as respectable: If 
he must have any name, he should be styled a philosophical aris- 
tocrat, delighting in those hereditary institutions which have a 
tendency to bind one age to another, and in that distinction of 
ranks, of which, although few may be in possession, all enjoy the 
advantages. Hence, again, you will observe the good nature with 
which he seems always to make sport with the passions and follies 
of a mob, as with an irrational animal. He is never angry with 
it, but hugely content with holding up its absurdities to its face; 


1 [Principles of divine right.] 
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and sometimes you may trace a tone of almost affectionate superi- 
ority, something like that in which a father speaks of the roguer- 
ies of a child. See the good-humoured way in which he describes 
Stephano, passing from the most licentious freedom to absolute 
despotism over Trinculo and Caliban. The truth is, Shak- 
spere’s characters are all genera intensely individualized; the 
results of meditation, of which observation supplied the drapery 
and the colours necessary to combine them with each other. He 
had virtually surveyed all the great component powers and im- 
pulses of human nature, — had seen that their different combina- 
tions and subordinations were in fact the individualizers of men, 
and showed how their harmony was produced by reciprocal dis- 
proportions of excess or deficiency. The language in which 
these truths are expressed was not drawn from any set fashion, 
but from the profoundest depths of his moral being, and is there- 
fore for all ages. 

— SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: Notes on Shakspere and the 

Dramatists. 


THOMAS GRAY 


James Brown, Master of Pembroke Hall at Cambridge, Gray’s 
friend and executor, in a letter written a fortnight after Gray’s 
death to another of his friends, Dr. Wharton of Old Park, Dur- 
ham, has the following passage : — 

“Everything is now dark and melancholy in Mr. Gray’s room, 
not a trace of him remains there; it looks as if it had been for 
some time uninhabited, and the room bespoke for another inhab- 
itant. The thoughts I have of him will last, and will be useful 
to me the few years I can expect to live. He never spoke out, but 
I believe from some little expressions I now remember to have 
dropped from him, that for some time past he thought himself 
nearer his end than those about him apprehended.” 

He never spoke out. In these four words is contained the whole 
history of Gray, both as a man and as a poet. The words fell 
-haturally, and as it were by chance, from their writer’s pen; but 
let us dwell upon them, and press into their meaning, for in fol- 
lowing it we shall come to understand Gray. 
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He was in his fifty-fifth year when he died, and he lived in ease 
and leisure, yet a few pages hold all his poetry; he never spoke 
out in poetry. Still, the reputation which he has achieved by 
his few pages is extremely high. True, Johnson speaks of him 
with coldness and disparagement. Gray disliked Johnson, and 
refused to make his acquaintance; one might fancy that Johnson 
wrote with some irritation from this cause. But Johnson was not 
by nature fitted to do justice to Gray and to his poetry; this by it- 
self is a sufficient explanation of the deficiencies of his criticism of 
Gray. We may add a further explanation of them which is sup- 
plied by Mr. Cole’s papers. ‘When Johnson was publishing his 
Life of Gray,” says Mr. Cole, ‘‘I gave him several anecdotes, but 
he was very anxious as soon as possible to get to the end of his 
labours.’ Johnson was not naturally in sympathy with Gray, 
whose life he had to write, and when he wrote it he was in a 
hurry besides. He did Gray injustice, but even Johnson’s au- 
thority failed to.make injustice, in this case, prevail. Lord Mac- 
aulay calls the Life of Gray the worst of Johnson’s Lives, and 
it had found many censures before Macaulay. Gray’s poetical 
reputation grew and flourished in spite of it. The poet Mason, 
his first biographer, in his epitaph equalled him with Pindar. 
Britain had known, says Mason, — 


“  . . a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 


The immense vogue of Pope and of his style of versification had 
at first prevented the frank reception of Gray by the readers of 
poetry. The Elegy pleased; it could not but please: but Gray’s 
poetry, on the whole, astonished his contemporaries at first more 
than it pleased them; it was so unfamiliar, so unlike the sort of 
poetry invogue. It made its way, however, after his death, with the 
public as well as with the few; and Gray’s second biographer, 
Mitford, remarks that “the works which were either neglected or 
ridiculed by their contemporaries have now raised Gray and Col- 
lins to the rank of our two greatest lyric poets.” Their reputa- 
tion was established, at any rate, and stood extremely high, even 
if they were not popularly read. Johnson’s disparagement of 
s 
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Gray was called ‘“‘petulant,”’ and severely blamed. Beattie, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, writing to Sir William Forbes, 
says: ‘‘Of all the English poets of this age Mr. Gray is most ad- 
mired, and I think with justice.’”’ Cowper writes: ‘‘I have been 
reading Gray’s works, and think him the only poet since Shake- 
speare entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you will 
remember that I once had a different opinion of him. I was 
prejudiced.”” Adam Smith says: ‘‘Gray joins to the sublimity of 
Milton the elegance and harmony of Pope; and nothing is want- 
ing to render him, perhaps, the first poet in the English language, 
but to have written a little more.’”’ And, to come nearer to our 
own times, Sir James Mackintosh speaks of Gray thus: ‘Of all 
English poets he was the most finished artist. He attained the 
highest degree of splendour of which poetical style seemed to be 
capable.” 

In a poet of such magnitude, how shall we explain his scanti- 
ness of production? Shall we explain it by saying that to make 
of Gray a poet of this magnitude is absurd; that his genius and 
resources were small, and that his production, therefore, was 
small also, but that the popularity of a single piece, the Elegy, — 
a popularity due in great measure to the subject, — created for 
Gray a reputation to which he has really no right? He himself 
was not deceived by the favour shown to the Elegy. ‘Gray told 
me with a good deal of acrimony,” writes Dr. Gregory, ‘that the 
Elegy owed its popularity entirely to the subject, and that the 
public would have received it as well if it had been written in 
prose.” This is too much to say; the Elegy is a beautiful poem, 
and in admiring it the public showed a true feeling for poetry. 
But it is true that the Elegy owed much of its success to its 
subject, and that it has received a too unmeasured and un- 
bounded praise. 

Gray himself, however, maintained that the Elegy was not his 
best work in poetry, and he was right. High as is the praise due 
to the Elegy, it is yet true that in other productions of Gray he 
exhibits poetical qualities even higher than those exhibited in the 
Elegy. He deserves, therefore, his extremely high reputation as 
a poet, although his critics and the public may not always have 
praised him with perfect judgment. We are brought back, then, 
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to the question: How, in a poet so really considerable, are we to 
explain his scantiness of production ? 

Scanty Gray’s production, indeed, is; so scanty, that to sup- 
plement our knowledge of it by a knowledge of the man is in this 
case of peculiar interest and service. Gray’s letters and the rec- 
ords of him by his friends have happily made it possible for us 
thus to know him, and to appreciate his high qualities of mind 
and soul. Let us see these in the man first, and then observe how 
they appear in his poetry; and why they cannot enter into it more 
freely and inspire it with more strength, render it more abundant. 

We will begin with his acquirements. “Mr. Gray was,” writes 
his friend Temple, ‘‘perhaps the most learned man in Europe. 
He knew every branch of history both natural and civil; had read 
all the original historians of England, France, and Italy; and was 
a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, 
made a principal part of his study. Voyages and travels of all 
sorts were his favourite amusements; and he had a fine taste in 
painting, prints, architecture, and gardening.” The notes in his 
interleaved copy of Linnzus- remained to show the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge in the natural sciences, particularly in 
botany, zoology, and entomology. Entomologists testified that 
his account of English insects was more perfect than any that had 
then appeared. His notes and papers, of which some have been 
published, others remain still in manuscript, give evidence, be- 
sides, of his knowledge of literature ancient and modern, geog- 
raphy and topography, painting, architecture, and antiquities, and 
of his curious researches in heraldry. He was an excellent musi- 
cian. Sir James Mackintosh reminds us, moreover, that to all 
the other accomplishments and merits of Gray we are to add this: 
“That he was the first discoverer of the beauties of nature in 
England, and has marked out the course of every picturesque 
journey that can be made in it.” 

Acquirements take all their value and character from the power 
of the individual storing them. Let us take, from amongst Gray’s 
observations on what he read, enough to show us his power. Here 
are criticisms on three very different authors, criticisms without 
any study or pretension, but just thrown out in chance letters to 
his friends. First, on Aristotle: — 
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“In the first place he is the hardest author by far I ever meddled 
with. Then he has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is per- 
using a table of contents rather than a book ;- it tastes for all the world like 
chopped hay, or rather like chopped logic ; for he has a violent affection to 
that art, being in some sort his own invention ; so that he often loses himself 
in little trifling distinctions and verbal niceties, and what is worse, leaves you 
to extricate yourself as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered vastly by his tran- 
scribers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily must. Fourthly and lastly, 
he has abundance of fine, uncommon things, which make him well worth the 
pains he gives one. You see what you have to expect.” 


Next, on Isocrates : — 


“Tt would be strange if I should find fault with you for reading Isocrates ; 
I did so myself twenty years ago, and in an edition at least as bad as yours. 
The Panegyric, the De Pace, Areopagitic, and Advice to Philip, are by far 
the noblest remains we have of this writer, and equal to most things extant in 
the Greek tongue ; but it depends on your judgment to distinguish between 
his real and occasional opinion of things, as he directly contradicts in one 
place what he has advanced in another ; for example, in the Panathenaic 
and the De Pace, on the naval power of Athens ; the latter of the two is un- 
doubtedly his own undisguised sentiment.” 


After hearing Gray on Isocrates and Aristotle, let us hear him 
on Froissart : — 


“T rejoice you have met with Froissart, he is the Herodotus of a bar- 
barous age ; had he but had the luck of writing in as good a language, he 
might have been immortal. His locomotive disposition (for then there was 
no other way of learning things), his simple curiosity, his religious credulity, 
were much like those of the old Grecian. When you have dant chevauché1 
as to get to the end of him, there is Monstrelet waits to take you up, and will 
set you down at Philip de Commines ; but previous to all these, you should 
have read Villehardouin and Joinville.” 


Those judgments, with their true and clear ring, evince the high 
quality of Gray’s mind, his power to command and use his learn- 
ing. But Gray was a poet; let us hear him on a poet, on Shake- 
speare. We must place ourselves in the full midst of the eighteenth 
century and of its criticism; Gray’s friend, West, had praised 
Racine for using in his dramas “the language of the times and 
that of the purest sort”; and he had added: “I will not decide 
what style is fit for our English stage, but I should rather choose 


1 [Ridden so far.] 
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one that bordered upon Cato, than upon Shakespeare.” Gray 
replies: — 


“As to matter of style, I have this to say: The language of the age is 
never the language of poetry ; except among the French, whose verse, where 
the thought does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our poetry, 
on the contrary, has a language peculiar to itself, to which almost every one 
that has written has added something, In truth, Shakespeare’s language is 
one of his principal beauties ; and he has no less advantage over your Ad- 
disons and Rowes in this, than in those other great excellences you mention. 
Every word in him is a picture. Pray put me the following lines into the 
tongue of our modern dramatics — 


‘ But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ’ — 


and what follows ? To me they appear untranslatable ; and if this be the 
case, our language is greatly degenerated.” 


It is impossible for a poet to lay down the rules of his own art 
with more insight, soundness, and certainty. Yet at that moment 
in England there was perhaps not one other man, besides Gray, 
capable of writing the passage just quoted. 

Gray’s quality of mind, then, we see; his quality of soul will 
no less bear inspection. His reserve, his delicacy, his distaste for 
many of the persons and things surrounding him in the Cambridge 
of that day, — “‘this silly, dirty place,” as he calls it, — have pro- 
duced an impression of Gray as being a man falsely fastidious, 
finical, effeminate. But we have already had that grave testi- 
mony to him from the Master of Pembroke Hall: ‘“‘The thoughts 
I have of him will last, and will be useful to me the few years I 
can expect to live.” And here is another to the same effect from 
a younger man, from Gray’s friend Nicholls: — 


“You know,” he writes to his mother, from abroad, when he heard of 
Gray’s death, “that I considered Mr. Gray as a second parent, that I thought 
only of him, built all my happiness on him, talked of him for ever, wished 
him with me whenever I partook of any pleasure, and flew to him for refuge 
whenever I felt any uneasiness. To whom now shall I talk of all I have seen 
here 2. Who will teach me to read, to think, to feel ? I protest to you, that 
whatever I did or thought had a reference to him. If I met with any cha- 
grins, I comforted myself that I had a treasure at home; if all the world had 
despised and hated me, I should have thought myself perfectly recompensed 
in his friendship. There remains only one loss more ; if I lose you, I am left 
alone in the world. At present I feel that I have lost half of myself.” 
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Testimonies such as these are not called forth by a fastidious 
effeminate weakling; they are not called forth, even, by mere 
qualities of mind; they are called forth by qualities of soul. And 
of Gray’s high qualities of soul, of his o7rovdaidrns, his excellent 
seriousness, we may gather abundant proof from his letters. Writ- 
ing to Mason who had just lost his father, he says: — 


“JT have seen the scene you describe, and know how dreadful it is; I 
know too I am the better for it. We are all idle and thoughtless things, and 
have no sense, no use in the world any longer than that sad impression lasts ; 
the deeper it is engraved the better.” ’ 


And again, on a like occasion to another friend : — 


“Tie who best knows our nature (for he made us what we are) by such 
afflictions recalls us from our wandering thoughts and idle merriment, from 
the insolence of youth and prosperity, to serious reflection, to our duty, and to 
himself; nor need we hasten to get rid of these impressions. Time (by ap- 
pointment of the same Power) will cure the smart and in some hearts soon 
blot out all the traces of sorrow ;_ but such as preserve them longest (for it is 
partly left in our own power) do perhaps best acquiesce in the will of the 
chastiser.”’ 


And once more to Mason, in the very hour of his wife’s death; 
Gray was not sure whether or not his letter would reach Mason 
before the end: — 


“Tf the worst be not yet past, you will neglect and pardon me; but if the 
last struggle be over, if the poor object of your long anxieties be no longer 
sensible to your kindness or to her own sufferings, allow me, at least an idea 
(for what could I do, were I present, more than this ?) to sit by you in silence 
and pity from my heart not her, who is at rest, but you, who lose her. May 
he, who made us, the Master of our pleasures and of our pains, support you! 
Adieu.” 


Seriousness, character, was the foundation of things with him; 
where this was lacking he was always severe, whatever might be 
offered to him in its stead. Voltaire’s literary genius charmed 
him, but the faults of Voltaire’s nature he felt so strongly that 
when his young friend Nicholls was going abroad in 1771, just 
before Gray’s death, he said to him: ‘I have one thing to beg of 
you which you must not refuse.’ Nicholls answered: “You 
know you have only to command; what is it?” — “Do not go 
to see Voltaire,” said Gray; and then added: “No one knows 
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the mischief that man will do.” Nicholls promised compliance 
with Gray’s injunction; ‘‘But what,” he asked, “‘could a visit 
from me signify?” ‘Every tribute to such a man signifies,” 
Gray answered. He admired Dryden, admired him, even, too 
much; had too much felt his influence as a poet. He told Beattie 
“that if there was any excellence in his own numbers he had 
learned it wholly from that great poet”; and writing to Beattie 
afterwards he recurs to Dryden, whom Beattie, he thought, did 
not honour enough as a poet: “Remember Dryden,” he writes, 
‘cand be blind to all his faults.” Yes, his faults as a poet; but 
on the man Dryden, nevertheless, his sentence is stern. Speaking 
of the Poet-Laureateship, ‘‘ Dryden,” he writes to Mason, ‘‘was 
as disgraceful to the office from his character, as the poorest scrib- 
bler could have been from his verses.” Even where crying blem- 
ishes were absent, the want of weight and depth of character ina 
man deprived him, in Gray’s judgment, of serious significance. 
He says of Hume: “Is not that naivelé and good-humour, which 
his admirers celebrate in him, owing to this, that he has continued 
all his days an infant, but one that has unhappily been taught to 
read and write?” ‘ 

And with all this strenuous seriousness, a pathetic sentiment, 
and an element, likewise, of sportive and charming humour. At 
Keswick, by the lakeside on an autumn evening, he has the accent 
of the Réveries, or of Obermann, or Wordsworth : — 


“In the evening walked down alone to the lake by the side of Crow Park 
after sunset and saw the solemn colouring of light draw on, the last gleam of 
sunshine fading away on the hill-tops, the deep serene of the waters, and the 
long shadows of the mountains thrown across them, till they nearly touched 
the hithermost shore. At distance heard the murmur of many waterfalls, not 
audible in the daytime. Wished for the Moon, but she was dark to me and 
silent, hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 


Of his humour and sportiveness his delightful letters are full; 
his humour appears in his poetry too, and is by no means to be 
passed over there. Horace Walpole said that ‘‘Gray never wrote 
anything easily but things of humour, humour was his natural 
and original turn.” 

Knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sentiment, humour, Gray 
had them all; he had the equipment and endowment for the office 
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of poet. But very soon in his life appear traces of something ob- 
structing, something disabling;’ of spirits failing, and health not 
sound; and the evil increases with years. He writes to West in 
173 (on 

“ Low spirits are my true and faithful companions ; they get up with me, 
go to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do; nay, and pay visits 
and will even affect to be jocose and force a feeble laugh with me; but most 
commonly we sit alone together, and are the prettiest insipid company in the 
world.” 


The tone is playful, Gray was not yet twenty-one. ‘‘Mine,”’ he 
tells West four or five years later, ‘‘mine, you are to know, is a 
white Melancholy, or rather Lewcocholy, for the most part; which, 
though it seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to what one 
calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state.” But, he 
adds in this same letter: — : 


“ But there is another sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has something in it like Tertullian’s rule of faith, Credo guia impossibile 
est,! for it believes, nay, is sure of everything that is unlikely, so it be but 
frightful; and on the other hand excludes and shuts its eyes to the most pos- 
sible hopes, and everything that is pleasurable; from this the Lord deliver 
us! for none but he and sunshiny weather can do it.” 


‘Six or seven years pass, and we find him writing to Wharton 
from Cambridge thus : — 


“The spirit of laziness (the spirit of this place) begins to possess even me, 
that have so long disclaimed against it. Yet has it not so prevailed, but that 
I feel that discontent with myself, that ennut, that ever accompanies it in its 
beginnings. Time will settle my conscience, time will reconcile my languid 
companion to me; we shall smoke, we shall tipple, we shall doze together, 
we shall have our little jokes, like other people, and our long stories. Brandy 
will finish what port began ; and, a month after the time, you will see in some 
corner of a London Evening Post, ‘Yesterday died the Rey. Mr, John Gray, 
Senior-Fellow of Clare Hall, a facetious companion, and well-respected by all 
who knew him.’ ” 


The humorous advertisement ends, in the original letter, with 
a Hogarthian touch which I must not quote. Is it Leucocholy or 
is it Melancholy which predominates here? at any rate, this entry 
in his diary, six years later, is black enough : — 


1 [I believe it because it is impossible. ] 
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“ Insomnia crebra, atgue expergiscenti surdus quidam doloris sensus ; 
frequens etiam in regione sterni oppressio, et cardialgia gravis, fere sempt- 
terna.” 1 


And in 1757 he writes to Hurd: — 


“To be employed is to be happy. This principle of mine (and I am con- 
vinced of its truth) has, as usual, no influence on my practice. I am alone, 
and ennuyé to the last degree, yet do nothing. Indeed I have one excuse ; 
my health (which you have so kindly inquired after) is not extraordinary. It 
is no great malady, but several little ones, that seem brewing no good to me.” 


From thence to the end his languor and depression, though still 
often relieved by occupation and travel, keep fatally gaining on 
him. At last the depression became constant, became mechani- 
cal. ‘‘Travel I must,’ he writes to Dr. Wharton, “‘or cease to 
exist. Till this year I hardly knew what mechanical low spirits 
were; but now I even tremble at an east wind.” Two months 
afterwards he died. 

What wonder, that with this troublous cloud, throughout the 
whole term of his manhood, brooding over him and weighing him 
down, Gray, finely endowed though he was, richly stored with 
knowledge though he was, yet produced so little, found no full and 
sufficient utterance, ‘“‘never,” as the Master of Pembroke Hall 
said, “spoke out.” He knew well enough, himself, how it was 
with him. 

“My verve is at best, you know” (he writes to Mason), “of 
so delicate a constitution, and has such weak nerves, as not to stir 
out of its chamber above three days in a year.” And to Horace 
Walpole he says: ‘‘As to what you say to me civilly, that I ought 
to write more, I will be candid, and avow to you, that till four- 
score and upward, whenever the humour takes me, I will write ; 
because I like it, and because I like myself better when I do so. 
If I do not write much, it is because I cannot.” How simply said, 
and how truly also. Fain would a man like Gray speak out if he 
could, he “likes himself better” when he speaks out; if he does 
not speak out, “‘it is because I cannot.” 

Bonstetten, that mercurial Swiss who died in 1832 at the age of 
eighty-seven, having been younger and livelier from his sixtieth 


1 [Repeated insomnia and a certain dull feeling of awakening pain; frequent op- 
pression in the region of the chest, and severe pain in the heart, almost continual.] 
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year to his eightieth than at any other time in his life, paid a visit 
in his early days to Cambridge, and saw much of Gray, to whom 
he attached himself with devotion. Gray, on his part, was 
charmed with his young friend; ‘‘I never saw such a boy,” he 
writes; ‘‘our breed is not made on this model.” Long afterwards 
Bonstetten published his reminiscences of Gray. ‘‘I used to tell 
Gray,” he says, “‘about my life and my native country, but his 
life was a sealed book to me; he never would talk of himself, 
never would allow me to speak to him of his poetry. If I quoted 
lines of his to him, he kept silence like an obstinate child. I said 
to him sometimes: ‘Will you have the goodness to give me an 
answer?’ But not a word issued from his lips.” He never 
spoke out. Bonstetten thinks that Gray’s life was poisoned by an 
unsatisfied sensibility, was withered by his having never loved; by 
his days being passed in the dismal cloisters of Cambridge, in the 
company of a set of monastic book-worms, “‘whose existence no 
honest woman ever came to cheer.” Sainte-Beuve, who was 
much attracted and interested by Gray, doubts whether Bonstet- 
ten’s explanation of him is admissible; the secret of Gray’s mel- 
ancholy he finds rather in the sterility of his poetic talent, “so 
distinguished, so rare, but so stinted”; in the poet’s despair at 
his own unproductiveness. 

But to explain Gray, we must do more than allege his sterility, 
as we must look further than to his reclusion at Cambridge. What 
caused his sterility? Was it his ill-health, his hereditary gout? 
Certainly we will pay all respect to the powers of hereditary gout 
for afflicting us poor mortals. But Goethe, after pointing out 
that Schiller, who was so productive, was “almost constantly ill,” 
adds the true remark that it is incredible how much the spirit can 
do, in these cases, to keep up the body. Pope’s animation and 
activity, through all the course of what he pathetically calls “that 
long disease, my life,” is an example presenting itself signally, in 
Gray’s own country and time, to confirm what Goethe here says. 
What gave the power to Gray’s reclusion and ill-health to induce 
his sterility ? 

The reason, the indubitable reason as I cannot but think it, I 
have already given elsewhere. Gray, a born poet, fell upon an 
age of prose. He fell upon an age whose task was such as to call 
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forth in general men’s powers of understanding, wit and clever- 
ness, rather than their deepest powers of mind and soul. As 
regards literary production, the task of the eighteenth century in 
England was not the poetic interpretation of the world, its task 
was to create a plain, clear, straightforward, efficient prose. 
Poetry obeyed the bent of mind requisite for the due fulfilment of 
this task of the century. It was intellectual, argumentative, in- 
genious; not seeing things in their truth and beauty, nof inter- 
pretative. Gray, with the qualities of mind and soul of a genuine 
poet, was isolated in his century. Maintaining and fortifying 
them by lofty studies, he yet could not fully educe and enjoy 
them; the want of a genial atmosphere, the failure of sympathy 
in his contemporaries, were too great. Born in the same year 
with Milton, Gray would have been another man; born in the 
same year with Burns, he would have been another man. A man 
born in 1608 could ‘profit by the larger and more poetic scope of 
the English spirit in the Elizabethan age; a man born in 1759 
could profit by that European renewing of men’s minds of which 
the great historical manifestation is the French Revolution. Gray’s 
alert and brilliant young friend, Bonstetten, who would explain 
the void in the life of Gray by his having never loved, Bonstetten 
himself loved, married, and had children. Yet at the age of fifty 
he was bidding fair to grow old, dismal and torpid like the rest of 
us, when he was roused and made young again for some thirty 
years, says M. Sainte-Beuve, by the events of 1789. If Gray, like 
Burns, had been just thirty years old when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, he would have shown, probably, productiveness 
and animation in plenty. Coming when he did, and endowed as 
he was, he was a man born out of date, a man whose full spiritual 
flowering was impossible. The same thing is to be said of his. 
great contemporary, Butler, the author of the Analogy. In the 
sphere of religion, which touches that of poetry, Butler was im- 
pelled by the endowment of his nature to strive for a profound 
and adequate conception of religious things, which was not pur- 
sued by his contemporaries, and which at that time, and in that 
atmosphere of mind, was not fully attainable. Hence, in Butler 
too, a dissatisfaction, a weariness, as in Gray; ‘great labour 
and weariness, great disappointment, pain and even vexation of 
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mind.” A sort of spiritual east wind was at that time blowing; 
neither Butler nor Gray could flower. They never spoke out. 

Gray’s poetry was not only stinted in quantity by reason of the 
age wherein he lived, it suffered somewhat in quality also. We 
have seen under what obligation to Dryden Gray professed him- 
self to be — ‘‘if there was any excellence in his numbers, he had 
learned it wholly from that great poet.” It was not for nothing 
that he came when Dryden had lately ‘‘embellished,” as Johnson 
says, English poetry: had ‘‘found it brick and left it marble.” 
It was not for nothing that he came just when ‘“‘the English ear,” 
to quote Johnson again, ‘‘had been accustomed to the melliflu- 
ence of Pope’s numbers, and the diction of poetry had grown 
more splendid.” Of the intellectualities, ingenuities, personifica- 
tions, of the movement and diction of Dryden and Pope, Gray 
caught something, caught too much. We have little of Gray’s 
poetry, and that little is not free from the faults of his age. There- 
fore it was important to go for aid, as we did, to Gray’s life and 
letters, to see his mind and soul there, and to corroborate from 
thence that high estimate of his quality which his poetry indeed 
calls forth, but does not establish so amply and irresistibly as one 
could desire. 

For a just criticism it does, however, clearly establish it. The 
difference between genuine poetry and the poetry of Dryden, 
Pope, and all their school, is briefly this: their poetry is conceived 
and composed in their wits, genuine poetry is conceived and com- 
posed in the soul. The difference between the two kinds of poetry 
is immense. They differ profoundly in their modes of language, 
they differ profoundly in their modes of evolution. The poetic 
language of our eighteenth century in general is the language of 
men composing without their eye on the object, as Wordsworth 
excellently said of Dryden; language merely recalling the object, 
as the common language of prose does, and then dressing it out 
with a certain smartness and brilliancy for the fancy and under- 
standing. This is called “splendid diction.” The evolution of 
the poetry of our eighteenth century is likewise intellectual; it 
proceeds by ratiocination, antithesis, ingenious turns and conceits. 
This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in the hands of such 
masters as Dryden and Pope, clever; but it does not take us much 
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below the surface of things, it does not give us the emotion of seeing 
things in their truth and beauty. The language of genuine poetry, 
on the other hand, is the language of one composing with his eye 
on the object; its evolution is that of a thing which has been 
plunged in the poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and neces- 
sarily. This sort of evolution is infinitely simpler than the other, 
and infinitely more satisfying; the same thing is true of the genu- 
ine poetic language likewise. But they are both of them also infi- 
nitely harder of attainment; they come only from those who, as 
Emerson says, ‘ live from a great depth of being.” 

Goldsmith disparaged Gray who had praised his Traveller, and 
indeed in the poem on the Alliance of Education and Government 
had given him hints which he used for it. In retaliation let us 
take from Goldsmith himself a specimen of the poetic language 
of the eighteenth century. 


“No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale” — 


“there is exactly the poetic diction of our prose century! rhetorical, 
ornate, — and, poetically, quite false. Place beside it a line of 
genuine poetry, such as the 


“Tn cradle of the rude, imperious surge” 


of Shakespeare; and all its falseness instantly becomes apparent. 
Dryden’s poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew is, says Johnson, 
“undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has pro- 
duced.” In this vigorous performance Dryden has to say, what 
is interesting enough, that not only in poetry did Mrs. Killigrew 
excel, but she excelled in painting also. And thus he says it — 


“To the next realm she stretch’d her sway, 
For Painture near adjoining lay — 
A plenteous province and alluring prey. 
A chamber of dependencies was framed 
(As conquerors will never want pretence 
When arm’d, to justify the offence), 
And the whole fief, in right of Poetry, she claim’d.” 


The intellectual, ingenious, superficial evolution of poetry of this 
school could not be better illustrated. Place beside it Pindar’s 
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aldy dopadns 
ovK @yevr ovr Aiaxlda mapa Inet, 
ovre map avridéw Kddup . 
“ A secure time fell to the lot neither of Peleus the son of AMacus, nor of the 
godlike Cadmus; howbeit these are said to have had, of all mortals, the 
supreme of happiness, who heard the golden-snooded Muses sing, —on 
the mountain the one heard them, the other in seven-gated Thebes.” 


There is the evolution of genuine poetry, and such poetry kills 
Dryden’s the moment it is put near it. 

Gray’s production was scanty, and scanty, as we have seen, it ° 
could not but be. Even what he produced is not always pure 
in diction, true in evolution. Still, with whatever drawbacks, he 
is alone, or almost alone (for Collins has something of the like. 
merit) in his age. Gray said himself that “‘the style he aimed at 
was extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical.”? Compared, not with the work of the great masters of 
the golden ages of poetry, but with the poetry of his own contem- 
poraries in general, Gray’s may be said to have reached, in style, 
the excellence at which he aimed; while the evolution also of such 
a piece as his Progress of Poesy must be accounted not less noble 
and sound than its style. 

— MATTHEW ARNOLD: Essays in Criticism (first series). 


Joun KEAts 


The faults of Keats’s poetry are obvious enough, but it should 
be remembered that he died at twenty-four, and that he offends 
by superabundance and not poverty. That he was overlanguaged 
at first there can be no doubt, and in this was implied the possi- 
bility of falling back to the perfect mean of diction. It is only by 
the rich that the costly plainness, which at once satisfies the taste 
and the imagination, is attainable. 

Whether Keats was original or not we do not think it useful to 
discuss until it has been settled what originality is. Mr. Milnes 
tells us that this merit (whatever it is) has been denied to Keats 
because his poems take the color of the authors he happened to 
be reading at the time he wrote them. But men have their intel- 
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lectual ancestry, and the likeness of some one of them is forever 
unexpectedly flashing out in the features of a descendant, it may 
be after a gap of several generations. In the parliament of the 
present, every man represents a constituency of the past. It is 
true that Keats has the accent of the men from whom he learned 
to speak, but this is to make originality a mere question of exter- 
nals, and in this sense the author of a dictionary might bring an 
action of trover against every author who used his words. It is 
the man behind the words that gives them value, and if Shake- 
speare help himself to a verse or a phrase, it is with ears that have 
learned of him to listen that we feel the harmony of the one, and 
it is the mass of his intellect that makes the other weighty with 
meaning. Enough that we recognize in Keats that undefinable 
newness and unexpectedness that we call genius. The sunset is 
original every evening, though for thousands of years it has built 
out of the same light and vapor its visionary cities with domes and 
pinnacles, and its delectable mountains which night shall utterly 
abase and destroy. 

Three men, almost contemporaneous with each other, Words- 
worth, Keats, and Byron, were the great means of bringing back 
English poetry from the sandy deserts of rhetoric, and recovering 
for her her triple inheritance of simplicity, sensuousness and pas- 
sion. Of these, Wordsworth was the only conscious reformer, 
and his hostility to the existing formalism injured his earlier poems 
by tinging them with something of iconoclastic extravagance. He 
was the deepest thinker, Keats the most essentially a poet, and 
Byron the most keenly intellectual of the three. Keats had the 
broadest mind, or at least his mind was open in more sides, and 
he was able to understand Wordsworth and judge Byron, equally 
conscious, through his artistic sense, of the greatnesses of the one, 
and the many littlenesses of the other, while Wordsworth was iso- 
lated in a feeling of his prophetic character, and Byron had only 
an uneasy and jealous instinct of contemporary merit. ‘The poems 
of Wordsworth, as he was the most individual, accordingly reflect 
the moods of his own nature; those of Keats, from sensitiveness 
of organization, the moods of his own taste and feeling; and those 
of Byron, who was impressible chiefly through the understanding, 
the intellectual and moral wants of the time in which he lived. 
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Wordsworth has influenced most the ideas of succeeding poets; 
Keats their forms; and Byron, interesting to men of imagination 
less for his writings than for what his writings indicate, reappears 
no more in poetry, but presents an ideal to youth made restless 
with vague desires not yet regulated by experience nor supplied 
with motives by the duties of life. 

As every young person goes through all the world-old experi- 
ences, fancying them something peculiar and personal to himself, 
so it is with every new generation, whose youth always finds its 
representatives in its poets. Keats rediscovered the delight and 
wonder that lay enchanted in the dictionary. Wordsworth re- 
volted at the poetic diction which he found in vogue, but his own 
language rarely rises above it except when it is upborne by the 
thought. Keats had an instinct for fine words, which are in 
themselves pictures and ideas, and had more of the power of poetic 
expression than any modern English poet. And by poetic ex- 
pression we do not mean merely a vividness in particulars, but 
the right feeling which heightens or subdues a passage or a whole 
poem to the proper tone, and gives entireness to the effect. There 
is a great deal more than is commonly supposed in this choice of 
words. Men’s thoughts and opinions are in a great degree vassals 
of him who invents a new phrase or reapplies an old epithet. The 
thought or feeling a thousand times repeated, becomes his at last 
who utters it best. This power of language is veiled in the old 
legends which make the invisible powers the servants of some 
word. As soon as we have discovered the word for our joy or 
sorrow we are no longer its serfs, but its lords. We reward the 
discoverer of an anesthetic for the body and make him member 
of all the societies, but him who finds a nepenthe for the soul we 
elect into the small academy of the immortals. 

The poems of Keats mark an epoch in English poetry; for, 
however often we may find traces of it in others, in them found its 
most unconscious expression that reaction against the barrel-organ 
style which had been reigning by a kind of sleepy divine right for 
half a century. The lowest point was indicated when there was 
such an utter confounding of the common and the uncommon 
sense that Dr. Johnson wrote verse and Burke prose. The most 
profound gospel of criti- was, that nothing was good poetry 
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that could not be translated into good prose, as if one should say 
that the test of sufficient moonlight was that tallow-candles could 
be made of it. We find Keats at first going to the other extreme, 
and endeavoring to extract green cucumbers from the rays of 
tallow; but we see also incontestable proof of the greatness and 
purity of his poetic gift in the constant return toward equilibrium 
and repose in his later poems. And it is a repose always lofty 
and clear-aired, like that of the eagle balanced in incommunicable 
sunshine. In him a vigorous understanding developed itself in 
equal measure with the divine faculty; thought emancipated it- 
self from expression without becoming in turn its tyrant; and 
music and meaning floated together, accordant as swan and 
shadow, on the smooth element of his verse. Without losing its 
sensuousness, his poetry refined itself and grew more inward, and 
the sensational was elevated into the typical by the control of that 
finer sense which underlies the senses and is the spirit of them. 
— James RussELL Loweti: The Life of Keats. 


THE YANKEE CHARACTER 


There are two things upon which it should seem fitting to 
dilate somewhat more largely in this place, — the Yankee charac- 
ter and the Yankee dialect. And, first, of the Yankee character, 
which has wanted neither open maligners, nor even more danger- 
ous enemies in the persons of those unskilful painters who have 
given to it that hardness, angularity, and want of proper perspec- 
tive, which, in truth, belonged, not to their subject, but to their 
own niggard and unskilful pencil. 

New England was not so much the colony of a mother country, 
as a Hagar driven forth into the wilderness. The little self-exiled 
band which came hither in 1620 came, not to seek gold, but to 
found a democracy. They came that they might have the privi- 
leges to work and pray, to sit upon hard benches and listen to 
painful preachers as long as they would, yea, even unto thirty- 
seventhly, if the spirit so willed it. And surely if the Greek might 
boast his Thermopylz, where three hundred men fell resisting 
the Persian, we may well be proud of our Plymouth Rock, where 
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a handful of men, women, and children not merely faced, but van- 
quished, winter, famine, the wilderness, and the yet more invinci- 
ble storge’ that drew them back to the green island far away. 
These found no lotus growing upon the surly shore, the taste of 
which could make them forget their little native Ithaca; nor were 
they so wanting to themselves in faith as to burn their ship, but 
could see the fair west-wind belly the homeward sail, and then 
turn unrepining to grapple with the terrible Unknown. 

As Want was the prime foe these hardy exodists had to fortress 
themselves against, so it is little wonder if that traditional feud be 
long in wearing out of the stock. The wounds of the old warfare 
were long ahealing, and an east-wind of hard times puts a new 
ache in every one of them. Thrift was the first lesson in their 
horn-book, pointed out, letter after letter, by the lean finger of 
the hard schoolmaster, Necessity. Neither were those plump, 
rosy-gilled Englishmen that came hither, but a hard-faced, atra- 
bilious, earnest-eyed race, stiff from long wrestling with the Lord 
in prayer, and who had taught Satan to dread the new Puritan 
hug. Add two hundred years’ influence of soil, climate, and expos- 
ure, with its necessary result of idiosyncrasies, and we have the 
present Yankee, full of expedients, half-master of all trades, in- 
ventive in all but the bealutiful, full of shifts, not yet capable of 
comfort, armed at all points against the old enemy Hunger, longani- 
mous, good at patching, not so careful for what is best as for what 
will do, with a clasp to his purse and a button to his pocket, not 
skilled to build against Time, as in old countries, but against sore- 
pressing Need, accustomed to move the world with no 71rod oT? 
but his own two feet, and no lever but his own long forecast. A 
strange hybrid, indeed, did circumstance beget, here in the New 
World, upon the old Puritan stock, and the earth never before 
saw such mystic-practicalism, such niggard-geniality, such cal- 
culating-fanaticism, such cast-iron-enthusiasm, such unwilling- 
humor, such close-fisted-generosity. This new Greculus esuriens® 
will make a living out of anything. He will invent new trades as 
well as tools. His brain is his capital, and he will get education 
at all risks. Put him on Juan Fernandez, and he would make a 
spelling-book first, and a salt-pan afterward. In celum, jusseris, 
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ibit, — or the other way either, — it is all one, so anything is to 
be got by it. Yet, after all, thin, speculative Jonathan is more 
like the Englishman of two centuries ago than John Bull himself 
is. He has lost somewhat in solidity, has become fluent and adapt- 
able, but more of the original groundwork of character remains. 
He feels more at home with Fulke Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Quarles, George Herbert, and Browne, than with his modern 
English cousins. He is nearer than John, but by at least a hun- 
dred years, to Naseby, Marston Moor, Worcester, and the time 
when, if ever, there were true Englishmen. John Bull has suffered 
the idea of the Invisible to be very much fattened out of him. 
Jonathan is conscious still that he lives in the world of the Unseen 
as well as the Seen. To move John you must make your fulcrum 
of solid beef and pudding; an abstract idea will do for Jonathan. 
— James Russet LoweLi: Introduction to the Biglow 

Papers (first series). 


On THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH 


From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on 
one point in Macbeth. It was this: — The knocking at the gate 
which succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced to my feelings 
an effect for which I never could account. The effect was that it 
reflected back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity; yet, however obstinately I endeavoured with 
my understanding to comprehend this, for many years I never 
could see why it should produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment, to exhort the reader never to pay 
any attention to his understanding when it stands in opposition 
to any other faculty of his mind. The mere understanding, how- 
ever useful and indispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human 
mind, and the most to be distrusted; and yet the great majority 
of people trust to nothing else, — which may do for ordinary life, 
but not for philosophical purposes. Of this out of ten thousand 
instances that I might produce I will cite one. Ask of any person 
whatsoever who is not previously prepared for the demand by a 


1[An you bid him, he will climb to heaven. — JUVENAL.] 
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knowledge of the perspective to draw in the rudest way the com- 
monest appearance which depends upon the laws of that science, 
— as, for instance, to represent the effect of two walls standing at 
right angles to each other, or the appearance of the houses on each 
side of a street as seen by a person looking down the street from 
one extremity. Now, in all cases, unless the person has happened 
to observe in pictures how it is that artists produce these effects, 
he will be utterly unable to make the smallest approximation to 
it. Yet why? For he has actually seen the effect every day of 
his life. The reason is that he allows his understanding to over- 
rule his eyes. His understanding, which includes no intuitive 
knowledge of the. laws of vision, can furnish him with no reason 
why a line which is known and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line should not appear a horizontal line: a line that made any 
angle with the perpendicular less than a right angle would seem 
to him to indicate that his houses were all tumbling down together. 
Accordingly, he makes the line of his houses a horizontal line, and 
fails, of course, to produce the effect demanded. Here, then, is 
one instance out of many in which not only the understanding is 
allowed to overrule the eyes, but where the understanding is posi- 
tively allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were; for not only does 
the man believe the evidence of his understanding in opposition 
to that of his eyes, but (what is monstrous) the idiot is not aware 
that his eyes ever gave such evidence. He does not know that he 
has seen (and therefore guoad * his consciousness has not seen) that 
which he has seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My understanding could 
furnish no reason why the knocking at the gate in Macbeth should 
produce any effect, direct or reflected. In fact, my understanding 
said positively that it could not produce any effect. But I knew 
better; I felt that it did; and I waited and clung to the problem 
until further knowledge should enable me to solve it. At length, 
in 1812, Mr. Williams made his début on the stage of Ratcliffe 
Highway, and executed those unparalleled murders which have 
procured for him such a brilliant and undying reputation. On 
which murders, by the way, I must observe that in one respect 
they have had an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in murder 
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very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied by anything that has 
been since done in that line. All other murders look pale by the 
deep crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said to me in a 
querulous tone, ‘‘There has been absolutely nothing doing since 
his time, or nothing that’s worth speaking of.” But this is wrong; 
for it is unreasonable to expect all men to be great artists, and 
born with the genius of Mr. Williams. Now, it will be remem- 
bered that in the first of these murders (that of the Marrs) the 
same incident (of a knocking at the door soon after the work of 
extermination was complete) did actually occur which the genius 
of Shakspere has invented: and all good judges, and the most 
eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity of Shakspere’s sug- 
gestion as soon as it was actually realized. Here, then, was a 
fresh proof that I was right in relying on my own feeling, in oppo- 
sition to my understanding; and I again set myself to study the 
problem. At length I solved it to my own satisfaction; and my 
solution is this: — Murder, in ordinary cases, where the sym- 
pathy is wholly directed to the case of the murdered person, is an 
incident of coarse and vulgar horror; and for this reason, — that 
it flings the interest exclusively upon the natural but ignoble 
instinct by which we cleave to life: an instinct which, as being 
indispensable to the primal law of self-preservation, is the same 
in kind (though different in degree) amongst all living creatures. 
This instinct, therefore, because it annihilates all distinctions, and 
degrades the greatest men to the level of “‘the poor beetle that we 
tread on,” exhibits human nature in its most abject and humiliat- 
ing attitude. Such an attitude would little suit the purposes of 
the poet. What then must he do? He must throw the interest 
on the murderer. Our sympathy must be with him (of course I 
mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy by which we 
enter into his feelings, and are made to understand them, not a 
sympathy of pity or approbation). In the murdered person, all 
strife of thought, all flux and reflux of passion and of purpose, are 
crushed by one overwhelming panic; the fear of instant death 
smites him “with its petrific mace.” But in the murderer, such a 
murderer as a poet will condescend to, there must be raging some 
great storm of passion, —jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred, — 
which will create a hell within him; and into this hell we are to look. 
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In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own enormous and 
teeming faculty of creation, Shakspere has introduced two mur- 
derers: and, as usual in his hands, they are remarkably discrim- 
inated: but, — though in Macbeth the strife of mind is greater 
than in his wife, the tiger spirit not so awake, and his feelings 
caught chiefly by contagion from her — yet, as both were finally 
involved in the guilt of murder, the murderous mind of necessity 
is finally to be presumed in both. This was to be expressed; and, 
on its own account, as well as to make it a more proportionable 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim, “‘the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound ‘‘the deep damnation of 
his taking off,” this was to be expressed with peculiar energy. We 
were to be made to feel that the human nature, — 7.e., the divine 
nature of love and mercy, spread through the hearts of all crea- 
tures, and seldom utterly withdrawn from man, — was gone, van- 
ished, extinct, and that the fiendish nature had taken its place. 
And, as this effect is marvellously accomplished in the dialogues 
and soliloquies themselves, so it is finally consummated by the expe- 
dient under consideration; and it is to this that I now solicit the 
reader’s attention. If the reader has ever witnessed a wife, daugh- 
ter, or sister in a fainting fit, he may chance to have observed that 
the most affecting moment in such a spectacle is that in which a 
sigh and a stirring announce the recommencement of suspended 
life. Or, if the reader has ever been present in a vast metropolis 
on the day when some great national idol was carried in funeral 
pomp to his grave, and, chancing to walk near the course through 
which it passed, has felt powerfully, in the silence and desertion 
of the streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary business, the deep 
interest which at that moment was possessing the heart of man, 
—if all at once he should hear the death-like stillness broken up 
by the sound of wheels rattling away from the scene, and making 
known that the transitory vision was dissolved, he will be aware 
that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension and 
pause in ordinary human concerns so full and affecting as at that 
moment when the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of human 
life are suddenly resumed. All action in any direction is best 
expounded, measured, and made apprehensible, by reaction. Now, 
apply this to the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have said, the retir- 
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ing of the human heart and the entrance of the fiendish heart was 
to be expressed and made sensible. Another world has stept in; 
and the murderers are taken out of the region of human things, 
human purposes, human desires. They are transfigured: Lady 
Macbeth is “‘unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot that he was born of 
woman; both are conformed to the image of devils; and the world 
of devils is suddenly revealed. But how shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable? In order that a new world may step in, this 
world must for a time disappear. The murderers and the 
murder must be insulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf from 
the ordinary tide and succession of human affairs — locked up 
and sequestered in some deep recess; we must be made sensible 
that the world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested, laid asleep, 
tranced, racked into a dread armistice; time must be annihilated, 
relation to things without abolished; and all must pass self-with- 
drawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly passion. 
Hence it is that, when the deed is done, when the work of dark- 
ness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pageantry in the clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard, and 
it makes known audibly that the reaction has commenced; the 
human has made its reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of life are 
beginning to beat again; and the re-establishment of the goings-on 
of the world in which we live first makes us profoundly sensible 
of the awful parenthesis that had suspended them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, but are also like the phenom- 
ena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the flowers, 
like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, which 
are to be studied with entire submission of our own faculties, and 
in the perfect faith that in them there can be no too much or too 
little, nothing useless or inert, but that, the farther we press in 
our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the careless eye had seen nothing 
but accident ! 

— Tuomas. DE QUINCEY. 
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OLp CHINA 


I have an almost feminine partiality for old china. When I go 
to see-any great house, I inquire for the china-closet, and next for 
the picture-gallery. I cannot defend the order of preference, 
but by saying, that we have all some taste or other, of too ancient 
a date to admit of our remembering distinctly that it was an ac- 
quired one. I can call to mind the first play and the first exhibi- 
tion, that I was taken to; but I am not conscious of a time when 
china jars and saucers were introduced into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then — why should I now have? — to 
those. little lawless, azure-tinctured -grotesques, that under the 
notion of men and women, float about, uncircumscribed by any 
element, in that world before perspective — a china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance cannot diminish 
— figuring up in the air (so they appear to our optics), yet on 
terra firma still — for so we must in courtesy interpret that speck 
of deep blue, which the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, 
has made to spring up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if possible, 
with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to a lady 
from a salver —two miles off. See how distance seems to set 
off respect! And here the same lady, or another — for likeness 
is identity on tea-cups—is stepping into a little fairy-boat, 
moored on the other side of this calm garden river, with a dainty 
mincing foot, which in a right angle of incidence (as angles go 
in our world) must infallibly land her in the midst of a flowery 
mead — a furlong off on the other side of the same strange stream ! 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of their world — 
see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here —a cow and a rabbit couchant, and co-extensive — so 
objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our Hyson 
(which we are old-fashioned enough to drink ‘unmixed still of an 
afternoon), some of these speciosa miracula' upon a set of extraor- 


1 [Charming wonders. ] 
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dinary old blue china (a recent purchase) which we were now for 
the first time using; and could not help remarking, how favour- 
able circumstances had been to us of late years, that we could 
afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this sort — when 
a passing sentiment seemed to over-shade the brows of my com- 
panion. I am quick at detecting these summer clouds in Bridget. 

“T wish the good old times would come again,” she said, “‘when 
we were not quite so rich. I do not mean, that I want to be poor; 
but there was a middle state;”?» —so she was pleased to ramble 
on — ‘“‘in which I am sure we were a great deal happier. A 
purchase is but a purchase, now that you have money enough and 
to spare. Formerly it used to be a triumph. When we coveted 
a cheap luxury (and, O! how much ado I had to get you to consent 
in those times !) we were used to have a debate two or three days 
before, and to weigh the for and against, and think what we might 
spare it out of, and what saving we could hit upon, that should 
be an equivalent. A thing was worth buying then, when we felt 
the money that we paid for it. 

“Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to hang 
upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, it grew so 
threadbare — and all because of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night from Barker’s in Covent 
Garden? Do you remember how we eyed it for weeks before 
we could make up our minds to the purchase, and had not come 
to a determination till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday 
night, when you set off from Islington, fearing you should be too 
late — and when the old bookseller with some grumbling opened 
his shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bedwards) 
lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures — and when you 
lugged it home, wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when 
you presented it to me — and when we were exploring the per- 
fectness of it (collating you called it) — and while I was repairing 
some of the loose leaves with paste, which your impatience would 
not suffer to be left till daybreak — was there no pleasure in being 
a poor man? or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, 
and are so careful‘to keep brushed, since we have become rich 
and finical, give you half the honest vanity, with which you flaunted 
it about in that over-worn suit — your old corbeau — for four or 
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five weeks longer than you should have done, to pacify your con- 
science for the mighty sum of fifteen — or sixteen shillings was it ? 
—a great affair we thought it then — which you had lavished on 
the old folio. Now you can afford to buy any book that pleases 
you, but I do not see that you ever bring me home any nice old 
purchases now. 

“When you came home with twenty apologies for laying out 
a less number of shillings upon that print after Leonardo, which 
we christened the ‘Lady Blanche’; when you looked at the 
purchase, and thought of the money — and thought of the money, 
and looked again at the picture — was there no pleasure in being 
a poor man? Now, you have nothing to do but to walk into 
Colnaghi’s, and buy a wilderness of Leonardos. Yet do you? 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, and 
Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had a holiday — holidays, 
and all other fun, are gone, now we are rich —and the little 
hand-basket in which I used to-deposit our day’s fare of savoury 
cold lamb and salad — and how you would pry about at noon- 
tide for some decent house, where we might go in, and produce 
our store — only paying for the ale that you must call for — and 
speculate upon the looks of the landlady, and whether she was 
likely to allow us a table-cloth —and wish for such another 
honest hostess, as Izaak Walton has described many a one on the 
pleasant banks of the Lee, when he went a-fishing — and some- 
times ‘they would prove obliging enough, and sometimes they 
would look grudgingly upon us — but we had cheerful looks still 
for one another, and would eat our plain food savourily, scarcely 
grudging Piscator his Trout Hall? Now, when we go out a day’s 
pleasuring, which is seldom moreover, we ride part of the way 
—and go into a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, never 
debating the expense — which, after all, never has half the relish 
of those chance country snaps, when we were at the mercy of 
uncertain usage, and a precarious welcome. 

“You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but in the pit. 
Do you remember where it was we used to sit, when we saw the 
Battle of Hexam, and the Surrender of Calais, and. Bannister 
and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the Wood — when we squeezed 
out our shillings a-piece to sit three or four times in a season in 
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the one-shilling gallery — where you felt all the time that you 
ought not to have brought me — and more strongly I felt obliga- 
tion to you for having brought me —-and the pleasure was the 
better for a little shame — and when the curtain drew up, what 
cared we for our place in the house, or what mattered it where 
we were sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, 
or with Viola at the Court of Illyria? You used to say, that the 
gallery was the best place of all for enjoying a play socially — 
that the relish of such exhibitions must be in proportion to the 
infrequency of going — that the company we met there, not being 
in general readers of plays, were obliged to attend the more, and 
did attend, to what was going on, on the stage — because a word 
lost would have been a chasm, which it was impossible for them 
to fill up. With such reflections we consoled our pride then — 
and I appeal to you, whether, as a woman, I met generally with 
less attention and accommodation, than I have done since in more 
expensive situations in the house? The getting in indeed, and 
the crowding up those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough, 
— but there was still a law of civility to women recognized to 
quite as great an extent as we have found in the other pas- 
sages — and how a little difficulty overcome heightened the snug 
seat, and the play afterwards! Now we can only pay our money, 
and walk in. You cannot see, you say, in the galleries now. I 
am sure we saw, and heard too, well enough then — but sight, 
and all, I think, is gone with our poverty. ° 

“There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before they be- 
came quite common — in the first dish of peas, while they were 
yet dear — to have them for a nice supper, a treat. What treat 
can we have now? If we were to treat ourselves now — that is, 
to have dainties a little above our means, it would be selfish and 
wicked. It is the very little more that we allow ourselves beyond 
what the actual poor can get at, that makes what I call a treat — 
when two people living together, as we have done, now and then 
indulge themselves in a cheap luxury, which both like; while each 
apologizes, and is willing to take both halves of the blame to his 
single share. I see no harm in people making much of themselves 
in that sense of the word. It may give them a hint how to make 
much of others. But now— what I mean by the word — we 
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never do make much of ourselves. None but the poor can do it. 
I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, 
just above poverty. 

“I know what you were going to say, that it is mighty pleasant 
at the end of the year to make all meet — and much ado we used 
to have every Thirty-first night of December to account for our 
exceedings — many a long face did you make over your puzzled 
accounts, and in contriving to make it out how we had spent so 
much — or that we had not spent so much — or that it was impos- 
sible we should spend so much next year — and still we found our 
slender capital decreasing — but then, betwixt ways, and projects, 
and compromises of one sort or another, and talk of curtailing 
this charge, and doing without that for the future — and the hope 
that youth brings, and laughing spirits (in which you were never 
poor till now), we pocketed up our loss, and in conclusion, with 
‘lusty brimmers’ (as you used to quote it out of hearty cheerful 
Mr. Cotton, as you called him), we used to welcome in the ‘coming 
guest.’ Now we have no reckoning at all at the end of the old 
year —no flattering promises about the new year doing better 
fOr Us. 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions, that 
when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful how I interrupt 
it. I could not help, however, smiling at the phantom of wealth 
which her dear imagination had conjured up out of a clear income 
of poor hundred pounds a year. “‘It is true we were happier 
when we were poorer, but we were also younger, my cousin. I 
am afraid we must put up with the excess, for if we were to shake 
the superflux into the sea, we should not much mend ourselves. 
That we had much to struggle with, as we grew up together, 
we have reason to be most thankful. It strengthened, and knit 
our compact closer. We could never have been what we have 
been to each other, if we had always had the sufficiency which you 
now complain of. The resisting power — those natural dilations 
of the youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot straiten — 
with us are long since passed away. Competence to age is sup- 
plementary youth; a sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the 
best that is to be had. We must ride where we formerly walked: 
live better and lie softer — and shall be wise to do so— than we 
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had means to do in those good old days you speak of. Yet could 
those days return — could you and I once more walk our thirty 
miles a-day — could Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be young, 
and you and I be young to see them —- could the good old one- 
shilling gallery days return —they are dreams, my cousin, now 
—but could you and I at this moment, instead of this quiet 
argument, by our well-carpeted fireside, sitting on this luxurious 
sofa — be once more struggling up those inconvenient staircases, 
pushed about, and squeezed, and elbowed by the poorest rabble 
of poor gallery scramblers— could I once more hear those 
anxious shrieks of yours — and the delicious Thank God, we are 
safe, which always followed when the topmost stair, conquered, 
let in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre down beneath 
us —I know not the fathom line that ever touched a descent so 
deep as I would be willing to bury more wealth in than Croesus 
had, or the great Jew R is supposed to have, to purchase it. 
And now do just look at that merry little Chinese waiter holding 
an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, over the head of that 
pretty insipid half-Madonna-ish chit of a lady in that very blue 
summer-house.”’ 


— CHartes Lams: Last Essays of Elia. 


Ex Dorapbo 


It seems as if a great deal were attainable in a world where 
there are so many marriages and decisive battles, and where we 
all, at certain hours of the day, and with great gusto and despatch, 
stowa portion of victuals finally and irretrievably into the bag which 
contains us. And it would seem also, on a hasty view, that the 
attainment of as much as possible was the one goal of man’s con- 
tentious life. And yet, as regards the spirit, this is but a sem- 
blance. We live in an ascending scale when we live happily, 
one thing leading to another in an endless series. There is always 
a new horizon for onward-looking men, and although we dwell 
on a small planet, immersed in petty business and not enduring 
beyond a brief period of years, we are so constituted that our hopes 
are inaccessible, like stars, and the term of hoping is prolonged 
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until the term of life. To be truly happy is a question of how we 
begin and not of how we end, of what we-want and not of what we 
have. An aspiration is a joy forever, a possession as solid as a 
landed estate, a fortune which we can never exhaust and which gives 
us year by year a revenue of pleasurable activity. To have many 
of these is to be spiritually rich. Life is only a very dull and ill- 
dirécted theatre unless we have some interests in the piece; and 
to those who have neither art nor science, the world is a mere 
arrangement of colours, or a rough footway, where they may very 
well break their shins. It is in virtue of his own desires and curi- 
osities that any man continues to exist with even patience, that 
he is charmed by the look of things and people, and that he wakens 
every morning with a renewed appetite for work and pleasure. 
Desire and curiosity are the two eyes through which he sees the 
world in the most enchanted colours: it is they that make women 
beautiful or fossils interesting: and the man may squander his es- 
tate and come to beggary, but if he keeps these two amulets he 
is still rich in the possibilities of pleasure. Suppose he could take 
one meal so compact and comprehensive that he should never 
hunger any more; suppose him, at a glance, to take in all the 
features of the world and allay the desire for knowledge; suppose 
him to do the like in any province of experience — would not that 
man be in a poor way for amusement ever after ? 

One who goes touring on foot with a single volume in his knap- 
sack reads with circumspection, pausing often to reflect, and often 
laying the book down to contemplate the landscape or the prints 
in the inn parlour; for he fears to come to an end of his entertain- 
ment, and be left companionless on the last stages of his journey. 
A young fellow recently finished the works of Thomas Carlyle, 
winding up, if we remember aright, with the ten note-books upon 
Frederick the Great. ‘‘What!” cried the young fellow in con- 
sternation, “‘is there no more Carlyle? Am I left to the daily 
papers?” A more celebrated instance is that of Alexander, 
who wept bitterly because he had no more worlds to subdue. 
And when Gibbon had finished the Decline and F all, he had only 
a few moments of joy; and it was with a “sober melancholy” 
that he parted from his labours. 

Happily we all shoot at the moon with ineffectual arrows; our 
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hopes are set on inaccessible El Dorado; we come to an’end of 
nothing here below. Interests are only plucked up to sow them- 
selves again, like mustard. You would think, when the child was 
born, there would be an end to trouble; and yet it is only the be- 
ginning of fresh anxieties; and when you have seen it through 
its teething and its education, and at last its marriage, alas! it is 
only to have new fears, new quivering sensibilities, with every 
day; and the health of your children’s children grows as touching 
a concern as that of your own. Again, when you have married 
your wife, you would think you were got upon a hill-top, and might 
begin to go downward by an easy slope. But you have only 
ended courting to begin marriage. Falling in love and winning 
love are often difficult tasks to overbearing and rebellious spirits; 
but to keep in love is also a business of some importance, to which 
both man and wife must bring kindness and good will. The true 
love story commences at the altar, when there lies before the 
married pair a most beautiful contest of wisdom and generosity, 
and a life-long struggle towards an unattainable ideal. Unattain- 
able? Ay, surely unattainable, from the very fact that they are 
two instead of one. 

‘Of making books there is no end,” complained the Preacher; 
and did not perceive how highly he was praising letters as an 
occupation. There is no end, indeed, to making books or experi- 
ments or to travel, or to gathering wealth. Problem gives rise 
to problem. We may study forever, and we are never as learned 
as we would. We have never made a statue worthy of our dreams. 
And when we have discovered a continent, or crossed a chain of 
mountains, it is only to find another ocean or another plain upon 
the further side. In the infinite universe there is room for our 
swiftest diligence and to spare. It is not like the works of Carlyle, 
which can be read to an end. Even in a corner of it, in a private 
park, or in the neighbourhood of a single hamlet, the weather and 
the seasons keep so deftly changing that although we’ walk there 
for a lifetime there will be always something new to startle and 
delight us. 

There is only one wish realizable on the earth; only one thing 
that can be perfectly attained: Death. And from a variety of 
circumstances we have no one to tell us whether it be worth 
attaining. 
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A strange picture we make on our way to our chimeras, cease- 
lessly marching, grudging ourselves the time for rest; indefati- 
gable, adventurous pioneers. It is true that we shall never reach 
the goal; it is even more than probable that there is no such 
place; and if we lived for centuries and were endowed with the 
powers of a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer what 
we wanted at the end. _O toiling hands of mortals! O unwearied 
feet, travelling ye know not whither! Soon, soon, it seems to you, 
you must come forth on some conspicuous hill-top, and but a little 
way further, against the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. 
Little do ye know your own blessedness; for to travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labour. 

— Ropert Louis STEvENson: Virginibus Puerisque. 


VI. ARGUMENT 
REPLY TO HAYNE 


There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far the 
most grave and important duty which I feel to be devolved on 
me by this occasion. It is to state, and to defend, what I conceive 
to be the true principles of the Constitution under which we are 
here assembled. I might well have desired that so weighty a task 
should have fallen into other and abler hands. I could have 
wished that it should have been executed by those whose character 
and experience give weight and influence to their opinions such 
as cannot possibly belong to mine. But, Sir, I have met the occa- 
sion, not sought it; and I shall proceed to state my own sentiments, 
without challenging for them any particular regard, with studied 
plainness, and as much precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
to maintain that it is a right of the State legislatures to interfere, 
whenever in their judgment this government transcends its con- 
stitutional limits, and to arrest the operation of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right existing 
under the Constitution, not as a right to overthrow it on the ground 
of extreme necessity, such as would justify violent revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part of the 
States, thus to interfere for the purpose of correcting the exercise 
of power by the general government, of checking it, and of com- 
pelling it to conform to their opinion of the extent of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of judging 

of the constitutional extent of its own authority is not lodged 
exclusively in the general government, or any branch of it; but 
that, on the contrary, the States may lawfully decide for themselves, 
and each State for itself, whether, in a given case, the act of the 
general government transcends its power. 
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I understand him to insist that, if the exigency of the case, 
in the opinion of any State government, require it, such State 
government may, by its own sovereign authority, annul an act of 
the general government which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the South 
Carolina doctrine and the doctrine which he maintains. I pro- 
pose to consider it, and compare it with the Constitution. Allow 
me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the South 
Carolina doctrine only because the gentleman himself has so 
denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that South Carolina, 
as a State, has ever advanced these sentiments. I hope she has 
not, and never may. That a great majority of her people are 
opposed to the tariff laws, is doubtless true. That a majority, 
somewhat less than that just mentioned, conscientiously believe 
these laws unconstitutional, may probably also be true. But, 
that any majority holds to the right of direct State interference 
at State discretion, — the right of nullifying acts of Congress by 
acts of State legislation, — is more than I know, and what I shall 
be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals besides the honorable gentleman who 
do maintain these opinions, is quite certain. I recollect the recent 
expression of a sentiment which circumstances attending its utter- 
ance and publication justify us in supposing was not unpremedi- 
tated, “‘ The sovereignty of the State — never to be controlled, 
construed, or decided on, but by her own feelings of honorable 
justice.” 


(Mr. Hayne here rose and said that, for the purpose of being clearly 
understood, he would state that his proposition was in the words of the 
Virginia resolution as follows : — 

“That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it views 
the powers of the federal-government, as resulting from the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instru- 
ment constituting that compact, as no farther valid than they are authorized 
by the grants enumerated in that compact ; and that, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said 
compact, the States who are parties thereto have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining 
within their respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining 
to them,” ] 
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Mr. Webster resumed : — 

I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the resolu- 
tion which the gentleman read, and has now repeated, and that he 
relies on it as his authority. I know the source, too, from which it 

-is understood to have proceeded. I need not say that I have much 
respect for the constitutional opinions of Mr. Madison; they would 
weigh greatly with me always. But, before the authority of his 
opinion be vouched for the gentleman’s proposition, it will be 
proper to consider what is the fair interpretation of that resolution 
to which Mr. Madison is understood to have given his sanction. 
As the gentleman construes it, it is an authority for him. Pos- 
sibly he may not have adopted the right construction. That reso- 
lution declares, that, in the case of the dangerous exercise of powers 
not granted by the general government, the States may interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil. But how interpose, and what does 
this declaration purport? Does it mean no more than that there 
may be extreme cases, in which the people, in any mode of assem- 
bling, may resist usurpation and relieve themselves from a tyranni- 
cal government? No one will deny this. Such resistance is not 
only acknowledged to be just in America, but in England also. 
Blackstone admits as much, in the theory, and practice, too, of 
the English constitution. We, Sir, who oppose the Carolina doc- 
trine, do not deny that the people may, if they choose, throw off 
any government, when it becomes oppressive and intolerable, and 
erect a better in its stead. We all know that civil institutions are 
established for the public benefit, and that when they cease to 
answer the ends of their existence they may be changed. But I 
do not understand the doctrine now contended for to be that which, 
for the sake of distinction, we may call the right of revolution. I 
understand the gentleman to maintain that, without revolution, 
without civil commotion, without rebellion, a remedy for supposed 
abuse and transgression of the powers of the general government 
iies in a direct appeal to the interference of the State governments. 


[Mr. Hayne here rose and said: He did not contend for the mere right 
of revolution, but for the right of constitutional resistance. What he main- 
tained was, that, in case of a plain, palpable violation of the Constitution by 
the general government, a State may interpose ; and that this interposition is 
constitutional. ] 
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Mr. Webster resumed : — 

So, Sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that 
I did not misunderstand him. What he contends for is, that it 
is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the Constitution 
itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to administer 
it, by the direct interference, in form of law, of the States, in virtue 
of their sovereign capacity. The inherent right in the people 
to reform their government I do not deny; and they have another 
right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional laws, without over- 
turning the government. It is no doctrine of mine that uncon- 
stitutional laws bind the people. The great question is, whose 
prerogative is it to decide on the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
tionality of the laws? On that the main debate hinges. The 
proposition that, in case of a supposed violation of the Constitu- 
tion by Congress, the States have a constitutional right to interfere 
and annul the law of Congress, is the proposition of the gentleman. 
I do not admit it. If the gentleman had intended no more than 
to assert the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would have 
said only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that there can 
be a middle course, between submission to the laws, when regularly 
pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance, 
which is revolution or rebellion, on the other. I say, the right of 
a State to annul a law of Congress cannot be maintained but on 
the ground of the inalienable right of man to resist oppression; 
that is to say, upon the ground of revolution. I admit that there 
is an ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution and in 
defiance of the Constitution, which may be resorted to when a rey- 
olution is to be justified. But I do not admit that, under the Con- 
stitution and in conformity with it, there is any mode in which a 
State government, as a member of the Union, can interfere and 
stop the progress of the general government, by force of her own 
laws, under any circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government 
and the source of its power. Whose agent isit? Is it the creature 
of the State legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the 
government of the United States be the agent of the State govern- 
ments, then they may control it, provided they can agree in the 
manner of controlling it; if it be the agent of the people, then the 
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. people alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. It 
is observable enough, that the doctrine for which the honorable 
gentleman contends leads him to the necessity of maintaining, 
not only that this general government is the creature of the States, 
but that it is the creature of each of the States severally, so that 
each may assert the power for itself of determining whether it 
acts within the limits of its authority. It is the servant of four- 
and-twenty masters, of different wills and different purposes, 
and yet bound to obey all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) 
arises from a misconception as to the origin of this government 
and its true character. It is, Sir, the people’s Constitution, the 
people’s government, made for the people, made by the people, 
and answerable to the people. The people of the United States 
have declared that this Constitution shall be the supreme law. 
We must either admit the propesition, or dispute their authority. 
The States are, unquestionably, sovereign, so far as their sover- 
eignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the State legis- 
latures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not sover- 
elgn over the people. So far as the people have given power to 
the general government, so far the grant is unquestionably good, 
and the government holds of the people, and not of the State gov- 
ernments. We are all agents of the same supreme power, the 
people. The general government and the State governments 
derive their authority from the same source. Neither can, in 
relation to the other, be called primary, though one is definite 
and restricted, and the other general and residuary. The national 
government possesses those powers which it can be shown the 
people have conferred on it, and no more. All the rest belongs 
to the State governments, or to the people themselves. So far 
as the people have restrained State sovereignty, by the expression 
of their will, in the Constitution of the United States, so far, it 
must be admitted, State sovereignty is effectually controlled. 
I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, controlled farther. 
The sentiment to which I have referred propounds that State 
sovereignty is only to be controlled by its own “feeling of justice” ; 
that is to say, it is not to be controlled at all; for one who is to 
follow his own feelings is under no legal control. Now, however 
men may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the 
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United States have chosen to impose control on State sovereignties. . 
There are those, doubtless, who wish they had been left without 
restraint; but the Constitution has ordered the matter differently. 
To make war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty; but the 
Constitution declares that no State shall make war. To coin 
money is another exercise of sovereign power; but no State is at 
liberty to coin money. Again, the Constitution says that no 
sovereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. ‘These 
prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the State 
sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other States, 
which does not arise “from her own feelings of honorable jus- 
tice.” Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the plainest 
provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which have already 
been alluded to, and to which I refer again, for the purpose of 
ascertaining more fully what is the length and breadth of that 
doctrine denominated the Carolina doctrine, which the honorable 
member has now stood up on this floor to maintain. In one of 
them I find it resolved, that ‘‘the tariff of 1828, and every other 
tariff designated to promote one branch of industry at the expense 
of others, is contrary to the meaning and intention of the federal 
compact; and such a dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usur- 
pation of power, by a determined majority, wielding the general 
government beyond the limits of its delegated powers, as calls 
upon States which compose the suffering minority, in their sover- 
eign capacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, neces- 
sarily devolve upon them when their compact is violated.” 

Observe, Sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, and 
every other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at 
the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, as calls upon the States, in their 
sovereign capacity, to interfere by their own suthority. This 
denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to observe, includes 
our old tariff of 1816, as mel as all others; because that was 
established to promote the interest of the manitiacues of cotton, 
to the manifest and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. 
Observe, again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed 
and charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the case 
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within the gentleman’s proposition. The tariff is a usurpation: 
it is a dangerous usurpation; it is a palpable usurpation; it is a 
deliberate usurpation. It is such a usurpation, therefore, as calls 
upon the States to exercise their right of interference. Here is a 
case, then, within the gentleman’s principles, and all his qualifica- 
tions of his principles. It is a case for action. The Constitution 
is plainly, dangerously, palpably, and deliberately violated; 
and the States must interpose their own authority to arrest the 
law. Let us suppose the State of South Carolina to express this 
same opinion by the voice of her legislature. ‘That would be very 
imposing; but what then? Is the voice of one State conclu- 
sive? It so happens that, at the very moment when South 
Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are unconstitutional, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. They hold 
those laws to be both highly proper and strictly constitutional. 
And now, Sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal 
with this case? How does he relieve us from this difficulty, upon 
any principle of his? His construction gets us into it; how does 
he propose to get us out? 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation; 
Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay the duties. 
In Pennsylvania, it is both clearly constitutional and highly ex- 
pedient; and there the duties are to be paid. And yet we live 
under a government of uniform laws, and under a Constitution, 
too, which contains an express provision, as it happens, that all 
duties shall be equal in all the States. Does not this approach 
absurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle such questions, independent of 
either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of sand? Are 
we not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old Confederation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpreters 
of constitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and 
none with authority to bind anybody else, and this constitutional 
law the only bond of their union! What is such a state of things 
but a mere connection during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology 
of the times, during feeling? And that feeling, too, not the 
' feeling of the people, who established the Constitution, but the 
feeling of the State governments. 
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In another of the South Carolina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires ‘‘all the concentrated energy of passion,” 
an attitude of open resistance to the laws of the Union is advised. 
Open resistance to the laws, then, is the constitutional remedy, 
the conservative power of the State, which the South Carolina 
doctrines teach for the redress of political evils, real or imaginary. 
And its authors further say that, appealing with confidence to 
the Constitution itself, to justify their opinions, they cannot con- 
sent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In one sense, 
indeed, Sir, this is assuming an attitude of open resistance in 
favor of liberty. But what sort of liberty? The liberty of estab- 
lishing their own opinions, in defiance of the opinions of all others; 
the liberty of judging and of deciding exclusively themselves, in 
a matter in which others have as much right to judge and decide 
as they; the liberty of placing their own opinions above the judg- 
ment of all others, above the laws, and above the Constitution. 
This is their liberty, and this is the fair result of the proposition 
contended for by the honorable gentleman. Or it may be more 
properly said, it is identical with it, rather than a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the following: ‘Previously 
to our Revolution, when the arm of oppression was stretched over 
New England, where did our Northern brethren meet with a 
braver sympathy than that which sprung from the bosoms of 
Carolinians?) We had no extortion, no oppression, no collision 
with the king’s ministers, no navigation interests springing up 
in envious rivalry of Beplanc ‘“ 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no colli- 
sion with the king’s ministers in 1775! No extortion! No 
oppression! But, Sir, it is also most significant language. Does 
any man doubt the purpose for which it was penned? Can any 
one fail to see that it.was designed to raise in the reader’s mind 
the question whether, at this time, — that is to say, in 1828, — 
South Carolina has any collision with the king’s ministers, any 
oppression or extortion to fear from England? whether, in short, 
England is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina as New 
England, with her navigation interests springing up in envious 
rivalry of England? 

Is it not strange, Sir, that an intelligent man in South Carolina 
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in 1828 should thus labor to prove that in 1775 there was no hos- 
tility, no cause of war, between South Carolina and England? 
That she had no occasion, in reference to her own interest, or 
from a regard to her own welfare, to take up arms in the Revo- 
lutionary contest? Can any one account for the expression of 
such strange sentiments and their circulation through the State 
otherwise than by supposing the object to be what I have already 
intimated, to raise the question, if they had no “‘collision” (mark 
the expression) with the ministers of King George the Third in 
1775, what collision have they in 1828 with the ministers of King 
George the Fourth? What is there now, in the existing state of 
things, to separate Carolina from Old more, or, rather, than from 
New England? 

Resolutions, Sir, have been recently passed by the legislature of 
South Carolina. I need not refer to them; they go no farther than 
the honorable gentleman himself has gone, and I hope not so far. 
I content myself, therefore, with debating the matter with him. 

And now, Sir, what I have first to say on this subject is that at 
no time and under no circumstances has New England, or any 
State in New England, or any respectable body of persons in 
New England, or any public man of standing in New England 
put forth such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to support 
his own opinions by New England authority. New England has 
studied the Constitution in other schools and under other teachers. 
She looks upon it with other regards, and deems more highly and 
reverently both of its just authority and its utility and excellence. 
The history of her legislative proceedings may be traced. The 
ephemeral effusions of temporary bodies, called together by the 
excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up; they have been 
hunted up. The opinions and votes of her public men, in and out 
of Congress, may be explored. It will all be in vain. The Caro- 
lina doctrine can derive from her neither countenance nor support. 
She rejects it now; she always did reject it; and, till she loses her 
senses, she always will reject it. The honorable member has 
referred to expressions on the subject of the embargo law, made 
in this place, by an honorable and venerable gentleman,’ now 
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favoring us with his presence. He quotes that distinguished 
Senator as saying that, in his judgment, the embargo law was 
unconstitutional, and that, therefore, in his opinion, the people 
were not bound to obey it. That, Sir, is perfectly constitutional 
language. An unconstitutional law is not binding; but then it 
does not rest with a resolution or a law of a State legislature to decide 
whether an act of Congress be or be not constitutional. An uncon- 
stitutional act of Congress would not bind the people of this dis- 
trict, although they have no legislature to interfere in their behalf; 
and, on the other hand, a constitutional law of Congress does bind 
the citizens of every State, although all their legislatures should 
undertake to annul it by act or resolution. The venerable Con- 
necticut Senator is a constitutional lawyer, of sound principles 
and enlarged knowledge; a statesman, practised and experienced, 
bred in the company of Washington, and holding just views upon 
the nature of our governments. He believed the embargo uncon- 
stitutional, and so did others; but what then? Who did he 
suppose was to decide that question? The State legislatures? 
Certainly not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. 

Let us follow up, Sir, this New England opposition to the em- 
bargo laws; let us trace it till we discern the principle which con- 
trolled and governed New England throughout the whole course 
of that opposition. We shall then see what similarity there is 
between the: New England school of constitutional opinions and 
this modern Carolina school. The gentleman, I think, read a 
petition from some single individual addressed to the legislature 
of Massachusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine; that is, the 
right of State interference to arrest the laws of the Union. . The 
fate of that petition shows the sentiment of the legislature. It 
met no favor. ‘The opinions of Massachusetts were very different. 
They had been expressed in 1798, in answer to the resolutions of 
Virginia, and she did not depart from them nor bend them to the 
times. Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed, as she felt herself to be, 
she still held fast her integrity to the Union. The gentleman may 
find in her proceedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
measures of government and great and deep dislike to the embargo; . 
all this makes the case so much the stronger for her; for, not- 
withstanding all this dissatisfaction and dislike, she still claimed - 
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no right to sever the bonds of the Union. There was heat and 
there was anger in her political feeling. Be it so; but neither her 
heat nor her anger betrayed her into infidelity to the government. 
The gentleman labors to prove that she dishked the embargo as 
much as South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and expressed her dis- 
like as strongly. Be it so; but did she propose the Carolina 
remedy; did she threaten to interfere by State authority, to annul 
the laws of the Union? That is the question for the gentleman’s 
consideration. 

No doubt, Sir, a great majority of the people of New England 
conscientiously believed the embargo law of 1807 unconstitutional ; 
as conscientiously, certainly, as the people of South Carolina 
hold that opinion of the tariff. They reasoned thus: Congress 
has power to regulate commerce; but here is a law, they said, 
stopping all commerce and stopping it indefinitely. The law is 
perpetual; that is, it is not limited in point of time, and must, of 
course, continue until it shall be repealed by some other law. It 
is as perpetual, therefore, as the law against treason or murder. 
Now, is this regulating commerce or destroying it? Is it guiding, 
controlling, giving the rule to commerce, as a subsisting thing, 
or is it putting an end to it altogether? Nothing is more certain 
than that a majority in New England deemed this law a violation 
of the Constitution. The very case required by the gentleman 
to justify State interference had then arisen. Massachusetts 
believed this law to be ‘‘a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of a power not granted by the Constitution.” Deliberate 
it was, for it was long continued; palpable she thought it, as no 
words in the Constitution gave the power, and only a construction, 
in her opinion most violent, raised it; dangerous it was, since it 
threatened utter ruin to her most important interests. Here, 
then, was a Carolina case. How did Massachusetts deal with it ? 
It was, as she thought, a plain, manifest, palpable violation of 
the Constitution, and it brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of 
families and hundreds of thousands of individuals were beggared 
by it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt, also, that, 
as a measure of national policy, it was perfectly futile; that the 
country was no way benefited by that which caused so much 
individual distress; that it was efficient only for the production 
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of evil and all that evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, 
under such circumstances, how did Massachusetts demean her- 
self? Sir, she remonstrated, she memorialized, she addressed 
herself to the general government, not exactly ‘‘with the concen- 
trated energy of passion,” but with her own strong sense and the 
energy of sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm 
of her own power to arrest the law and break the embargo. Far 
from it. Her principles bound her to two things; and she fol- 
lowed her principles, lead where they might. First, to submit to 
every constitutional law of Congress, and, secondly, if the consti- 
tutional validity of the law be doubted, to refer that question to 
the decision of the proper tribunals. The first principle is vain 
and ineffectual without the second. A majority of us in New 
England believed the embargo law unconstitutional; but the great 
question was, and always will be in such cases, who is to decide 
this? Who is to judge between the people and the government? 
And, Sir, it is quite plain that the Constitution of the United 
States confers on the government itself, to be exercised by its 
appropriate department, and under its own responsibility to the 
people, this power of deciding ultimately and conclusively upon 
the just extent of its own authority. If this had not been done, 
we should not have advanced a single step beyond the old 
Confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconsti- 
tutional, the people of New England were yet equally clear in the 
opinion (it was a matter they did doubt upon) that the question, 
after all, must be decided by the judicial tribunals of the United 
States. Before those tribunals, therefore, they brought the 
question. Under the provisions of the law, they had given bonds 
to millions in amount, and which were alleged to be forfeited. 
They suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the question. 
Tn the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they went to law. 
The case came to hearing and solemn argument; and he who 
espoused their cause and stood up for them against the validity of 
the embargo act was none other than that great man, of whom the 
gentleman has made honorable mention, Samuel Dexter. He was 
then, Sir, in the fulness of his knowledge and the maturity of his 
Strength. He had retired from long and distinguished public 
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service here to the renewed pursuit of professional duties, carrying 
with him all that enlargement and expansion, all the new strength 
and force, which an acquaintance with the more general subjects 
discussed in the national councils is capable of adding to profes- 
sional attainment in a mind of true greatness and comprehension. 
He was a lawyer, and he was also a statesman. He had studied 
the Constitution, when he filled public station, that he might 
defend it; he had examined its principles that he might maintain 
them. More than all men, or, at least, as much as any man, he 
was attached to the general government and to the union of the 
States. His feelings and opinions all ran in that direction. A 
question of constitutional law, too, was of all subjects that one 
which was best suited to his talents and learning. Aloof from 
technicality and unfettered by artificial rule, such a question gave 
opportunity for that deep and clear analysis, that mighty grasp of 
principle, which so much distinguished his higher efforts. His very 
statement was argument; his inference seemed demonstration. 
The earnestness of his own conviction wrought conviction in 
others. One was convinced and believed and assented, because 
it was gratifying, delightful, to think and feel and believe in 
unison with an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, Sir, such as I have described him, argued the 
New England cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, 
as well as all the powers of his understanding; for he had avowed 
in the most public manner his entire concurrence with his neighbors 
on the point in dispute. He argued the cause; it was lost, and 
New England submitted. The established tribunals pronounced 
the law constitutional, and New England acquiesced. Now, Sir, 
is not this the exact opposite of the doctrine of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? According to him, instead of referring to the 
judicial tribunals, we should have broken up the embargo by laws 
of our own; we should have repealed it, quoad New England; 
for we had a strong, palpable, and oppressive case. Sir, we be- 
lieved the embargo unconstitutional; but still that was matter 
of opinion, and who was to decide it ? We thought it a clear case; 
but, nevertheless, we did not take the law into our own hands, 
because we did not wish to bring about a revolution, nor to break 
up the Union; for I maintain that, between submission to the 
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decision of the constituted tribunals and revolution, or disunion, 
there is no middle ground; there is no ambiguous condition, 
half allegiance and half rebellion. And, Sir, how futile, how very 
futile, it is to admit the right of State interference, and then at- 
tempt to save it from the character of unlawful resistance, by add- 
ing terms of qualification to the causes and occasions, leaving all 
these qualifications, like the case itself, in the discretion of the 
State governments. It must be a clear case, it is said, a deliberate 
case, a palpable case, a dangerous case. But then the State is 
still left at liberty to decide for herself what is clear, what is de- 
liberate, what is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and 
epithets avail anything? ... 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gentleman’s 
doctrine a little into its practical application. Let us look at 
his probable modus operandi. If a thing can be done, an ingenious 
man can tell how it is to be done. And I wish to be informed 
how this State interference is to be put in practice without violence, 
bloodshed, and rebellion. We will take the existing case of the 
tariff law. South Carolina is said to have made up her opinion 
upon it. If we do not repeal it (as we probably shall not), she 
will then apply to the case the remedy of her doctrine. She will, 
we must suppose, pass a law of her legislature declaring the several 
acts of Congress, usually called the tariff laws, null and void so 
far as they respect South Carolina or the citizens thereof. So 
far, all is a paper transaction, and easy enough. But the col- 
lector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed by these 
tariff laws. He, therefore, must be stopped. The collector will 
seize the goods if the tariff duties are not paid. The State author- 
ities will undertake their rescue; the marshal with his posse will 
come to the collector’s aid; and here the contest begins. The 
militia of the State will be called out to sustnin the nullifying act. 
They will march, Sir, under a very gallant leader; for I believe 
the honorable member himself commands the militia of that part 
of the State. He will raise the nullifying act on his standard, and 
spread it out as his banner. It will have a preamble, setting forth 
that the tariff laws are palpable, deliberate, and dangerous viola- 
tions of the Constitution. He will proceed, with this banner 
flying, to the custom-house in Charleston. 
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“ All the while, 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 

Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell the collector that he must 
collect no more duties under any of the tariff laws. This he will 
be somewhat puzzled to say, by the way, with a grave countenance, 
considering what hand South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. 
But, Sir, the collector would probably not desist at his bidding. 
He would show him the law of Congress, the treasury instruction, 
and his own oath of office. He would say he should perform his 
duty, come what come might. 

Here would ensue a pause, for they say that a certain stillness 
precedes the tempest. The trumpeter would hold his breath a 
while, and before all this military array should fall on the custom- 
house, collector, clerks, and all, it is very probable some of those 

,composing it would request of their gallant commander-in-chief 
to be informed a little upon the point of law; for they have, 
doubtless, a just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, as well as 
for his bravery as a soldier. They know he has read Blackstone 
and the Constitution, as well as Turenne and Vauban. They 
would ask him, therefore, something concerning their rights in 
this matter. They would inquire whether it was not somewhat 
dangerous to resist a law of the United States. What would be 
the nature of their offence, they would wish to learn, if they by 
military force and array resisted the execution in Carolina of a 
law of the United States, and it should turn out, after all, that the 
law was constitutional. He would answer, of course, Treason. 
No lawyer could give any other answer. John Fries, he would 
tell them, had learned that some years ago. ‘‘How then,” they 
would ask, “‘do you propose to defend us? We are not afraid 
of bullets, but treason has a way of taking people off that we do 
not much relish. How do you propose to defend us?” “Look 
at my floating banner,” he would reply; “‘see there the Nullifying 
Law!” ‘Is it your opinion, gallant commander,” they would 
then say, ‘‘that, if we should be indicted for treason, that same 
floating banner of yours would make a good plea in bar?” “South 
Carolina is a sovereign State,” he would reply. “That is: true; 
but would the judge admit our plea?” “These tariff laws,” 
he would repeat, ‘‘are unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, 
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dangerously.” ‘That all may be so; but if the tribunal should 
not happen to be of that opinion, shall we swing for it? We are 
ready to die for our country, but it is rather an awkward business, 
this dying without touching the ground! After all, that is a sort 
of hemp tax, worse than any part of the tariff.” 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be in a dilemma 
like that of another great general. He would have a knot before 
him which he could not untie. He must cut it with his sword. 
He must say to his followers, “Defend yourselves with your 
bayonets!” And this is war, — civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and force is the un- 
avoidable result of that remedy for the revision of unconstitutional 
laws which the gentleman contends for. It must happen in the 
very first case to which it is applied. Is not this the plain result ? 
To resist by force the execution of a law, generally is treason. 
Can the courts of the United States take notice of the indulgence 
of a State to commit treason? The common saying, that a State 
cannot commit treason herself, is nothing to the purpose. Can 
she authorize others to do it? If John Fries had produced an act 
of Pennsylvania annulling the law of Congress, would it have 
helped his case? Talk about it as we will, these doctrines go 
the length of revolution. They are incompatible with any peace- 
able administration of the government. They lead directly to 
disunion and civil commotion; and therefore it is, that at their 
commencement, when they are first found to be maintained by 
respectable men, and in a tangible form, I enter my public protest 
against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues that, if this government be the 
sole judge of the extent of its own powers, whether that right of 
judging be in Congress or the Supreme Court, it equally subverts 
State sovereignty. This the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, 
although he cannot perceive how the right of judging in this mat- 
ter, if left to the exercise of State legislatures, has any tendency 
to subvert the government of the Union. The gentleman’s opin- 
ion may be that the right ought not to have been lodged with the 
general government; he may like better such a Constitution as 
we should have under the right of State interference; but I ask 
him to meet me on the plain matter of fact. Task him to meet me 
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on the Constitution itself. I ask him if the power is not found 
there — clearly and visibly found there? 

But, Sir, what is this danger, and what the grounds of it? Let 
it be remembered that the Constitution of the United States is 
not unalterable. It is to continue in its present form no longer 
than the people who established it shall choose to continue it. If 
they shall become convinced that they have made an injudicious 
or inexpedient partition and distribution of power between the 
State governments and the general government, they can alter that 
distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the national Constitution, either by 
original provision or subsequent interpretation, which ought not 
to be in it, the people know how to get rid of it. If any construc- 
tion unacceptable to them be established, so as to become prac- 
tically a part of the Constitution, they will amend it at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while the people choose to maintain it 
as it is, while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, 
who has given, or who can give, to the State legislatures a right 
to alter it either by interference, construction, or otherwise? Gen- 
tlemen do not seem to recollect that the people have any power 
to do anything for themselves. They imagine there is no safety 
for them, any longer than they are under the close guardianship 
of the State legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted their 
safety, in regard to the general Constitution, to these hands. They 
have required other security, and taken other bonds. They have 
chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain words of the instru- 
ment, and to such construction as the government itself, in doubt- 
ful cases, should put on its own powers, under its oaths of office, 
and subject io its responsibility to them; just as the people of a 
State trust their own State governments with a similar power. 
Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent 
elections, and in their own power to remove their own servants 
and agents whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed 
trust in the judicial power, which, in order that it might be trust- 
worthy, they have made as respectable, as disinterested, and as 
independent as was practicable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to 
rely, in case of necessity or high expediency, on their known and 
admitted power to alter or amend the Constitution peaceably and 
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quietly, whenever experience shall point out defects or imperfec- 
tions. And, finally, the people of the United States have at no 
time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized any State legis- 
lature to construe or interpret their high instrument of govern- 
ment; much less to interfere by their own power to arrest its 
course and operation. — 

If, Sir, the people in these respects had done otherwise than 
they have done, their Constitution could neither have been pre- 
served, nor would it have been worth preserving. And if its plain 
provisions shall now be disregarded, and these new doctrines 
interpolated in it, it will become as feeble and helpless a being as 
its enemies, whether early or more recent, could possibly desire. 
It will exist in every State but as a poor dependent on State per- 
mission. It must borrow leave to be; and will be no longer than 
State pleasure, or State discretion, sees fit to grant the indulgence 
and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, Sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. The 
people have preserved this, their own chosen Constitution, for 
forty years, and have seen their happiness, prosperity, and renown 
grow with its growth, and strengthen with its strength. They are 
now, generally, strongly attached to it. Overthrown by direct 
assault, it cannot be; evaded, undermined, nullified, it will not 
be, if we, and those who shall succeed us here as agents and repre- 
sentatives of the people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly dis- 
charge the two great branches of our public trust, faithfully to 
preserve, and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent to 
the doctrines which have been advanced and maintained. I am 
conscious of having detained you and the Senate much too long. 
I was drawn into the debate with no previous deliberation such 
as is suited to the discussion of so grave and important a subject. 
But it is a subject of which my heart is full, and I have not been 
willing to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. 
I cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it without ex- 
pressing once more my deep conviction that, since it respects 
nothing less than the Union of the States, it is of most vital and 
essential importance to the public happiness. I profess, Sir, in 
my career hitherto to have kept steadily in view the prosperity 
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and honor of the whole country, and the preservation of our Fed- 
eral Union. It is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and 
our consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union that 
we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our 
country. That Union we reached only by the discipline of our 
virtues in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these great interests imme- 
diately awoke as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness 
of life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utility and its blessings; and although our territoyy has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread farther 
and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, and 
personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look beyond the Union to 
see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I have not 
coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty, when the bonds 
that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not ac- 
customed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see 
whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs 
of this government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on 
considering, not how the Union should be best preserved, but 
how tolerable might be the condition of the people when it should 
be broken up and destroyed. While the Union lasts, we have 
high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us, — for 
us and our children. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grant that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not 
rise! God grant that on my vision never may be opened what 
lies behind! When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the. 
last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of 
the Republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, still 
full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their origi- 
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nal lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob- 
scured; bearing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory 
as ‘‘What is all this worth?” nor those other words of delusion 
and folly, ‘‘ Liberty first, and Union afterwards;”’ but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all its 
ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land and in 
every wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable ! 
— Dante, WEBSTER: Reply to Hayne. 


SPEECH IN BRISTOL 


Mr. Mayor, and Gentlemen, 

I am extremely pleased at the appearance of this large and 
respectable meeting. The steps I may be obliged to take will 
want the sanction of a considerable authority; and in explaining 
anything which may appear doubtful in my public conduct, I 
must naturally desire a very full audience. 

I have been backward to begin my canvass. — The dissolu- 
tion of the parliament was uncertain; and it did not become me, 
by an unseasonable importunity, to appear diffident of the fact 
of my six years’ endeavours to please you. I had served the city 
of Bristol honourably; and the city of Bristol had no reason to 
think, that the means of honourable service to the public were 
become indifferent to me. 

I found on my arrival here, that three gentlemen had been long 
in eager pursuit of an object which but two of us can obtain. I 
found that they had all met with encouragement. A contested 
election, in such a city as this, is no light thing. I paused on the 
brink of the precipice. These three gentlemen, by various merits, 
and on various titles, I made no doubt were worthy of your favour. 
I shall never attempt to raise myself by depreciating the merits 
of my competitors. In the complexity and confusion of these 
cross pursuits, I wished to take the authentic public sense of my 
friends upon a business of so much delicacy. I wished to take 
your opinion along with me; that if I should give up the contest 
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at the very beginning, my surrender of my post may not seem the 
effect of inconstancy, or timidity, or anger, or disgust, or indo- 
lence, or any other temper unbecoming a man who has engaged 
in the public service. If, on the contrary, I should undertake 
the election, and fail of success, I was full as anxious, that it 
should be manifest to the whole world, that the peace of the city 
had not been broken by my rashness, presumption, or fond con- 
ceit of my own merit. 

I am not come, by a false and counterfeit show of deference to 
your judgment, to seduce it in my favour. I ask it seriously and 
unaffectedly. If you wish that I should retire, I shall not consider 
that advice as a censure upon my conduct, or an alteration in 
your sentiments; but as a rational submission to the circum- 
stances of affairs. If, on the contrary, you should think it proper 
for me to proceed on my canvass, if you will risk the trouble on 
your part, I will risk it on mine. My pretensions are such as you 
cannot be ashamed of, whether they succeed or fail. 

If you call upon me, I shall solicit the favour of the city upon 
manly ground. I come before you with the plain confidence of 
an honest servant in the equity of a candid and discerning master. 
I come to claim your approbation, not to amuse you with vain 
apologies, or with professions still more vain and senseless. I 
have lived too long to be served by apologies, or to stand in need 
of them. The part I have acted has been in open day: and to 
hold out to a conduct, which stands in that clear and steady light 
for all its good and all its evil, to hold out to that conduct the 
paltry winking tapers of excuses and promises — I never will do 
it — They may obscure it with their smoke; but they never can 
illumine sunshine by such a flame as theirs. 

I am sensible that no endeavours have been left untried to in- 
jure me in your opinion. But the use of character is to be a shield 
against calumny. I could wish, undoubtedly, (if idle wishes 
were not the most idle of all things,) to make every part of my 
conduct agreeable to every part of my constituents. But in so 
great a city, and so greatly divided as this, it is weak to expect it. 

In such a discordancy of sentiments, it is better to look to the 
nature of things than to the humours of men. The very attempt 
towards pleasing everybody discovers a temper always flashy, and 
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often false and insincere. Therefore, as I have proceeded straight 
onward in my conduct, so I will proceed in my account of those 
parts of it which have been most excepted to. But I must first 
beg leave just to hint to you, that we may suffer very great detri- 
ment by being open to every talker. It is not to be imagined, 
how much of service is lost from spirits full of activity, and full 
of energy, who are pressing, who are rushing forward, to great 
and capital objects, when you oblige them to be continually look- 
ing back. Whilst they are defending one service, they defraud 
you of an hundred. Applaud us when we run; console us when 
we fall; cheer us when we recover; but let us pass on — for 
God’s sake let us pass on. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every public act in the six years 
since I stood in this place before you — that all the arduous 
things which have been done in this eventful period, which has 
crowded into a few years’ space the revolutions of an age, can be 
opened to you on their fair grounds in half an hour’s conversation ? 

But it is no reason, because there is a bad mode of inquiry, 
that there should be no examination at all. Most certainly it is 
our duty to examine; it is our interest too — But it must be with 
discretion; with an attention to all the circumstances, and to all 
the motives: like sound judges, and not like cavilling pettifog- 
gers and quibbling pleaders, prying into flaws and hunting for 
exceptions. — Look, gentlemen, to the whole tenor of your mem- 
ber’s conduct. Try whether his ambition or his avarice have 
just led him out of the straight line of duty; or whether that 
grand foe of the offices of active life, that master-vice in men of 
business, a degenerate and inglorious sloth, has made him flag 
and languish in his course? This is the object of our inquiry. 
If our member’s conduct can bear this touch, mark it for sterling. 
He may have fallen into errors; he must have faults; but our 
error is greater, and our fault is radically ruinous to ourselves, if 
we do not bear, if we do not even applaud, the whole compound 
and mixed mass of such a character. Not to act thus is folly; 
I had almost said it is impiety. He censures God, who quarrels 
with the imperfections of man. 

Gentlemen, we must not be peevish with those who serve the 
people. For none will serve us whilst there is a court to serve, 
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but those who are of a nice and jealous honour. They who think 
everything, in comparison of that honour, to be dust and ashes, 
will not bear to have it soiled and impaired by those, for whose 
sake they make a thousand sacrifices to preserve it immaculate 
and whole. We shall either drive such men from the public 
stage, or we shall send them to the court for protection: where, 
if they must sacrifice their reputation, they will at least secure 
their interest. Depend upon it, that the lovers of freedom will 
be free. None will violate their conscience, to please us, in 
order afterwards to discharge that conscience which they have 
violated, by doing us faithful and affectionate service. If we 
degrade and deprave their minds by servility, it will be absurd to 
expect that they who are creeping and abject towards us, will 
ever be bold and incorruptible assertors of our freedom, against 
the most seducing and the most formidable of all powers. No! 
human nature is not so formed; nor shall we improve the facul- 
ties or better the morals of public men, by our possession of the 
most infallible receipt in the world for making cheats and hypo- 
crites. 

Let me say with plainness, I who am no longer in a public 
character, that if by a fair, by an indulgent, by a gentlemanly 
behaviour to our representatives, we do not give confidence to 
their minds, and a liberal scope to their understandings; if we 
do not permit our members to act upon a very enlarged view of 
things; we shall at length infallibly degrade our national repre- 
sentation into a confused and scuffling bustle of local agency. 
When the popular member is narrowed in his ideas, and rendered 
timid in his proceedings, the service of the crown will be the sole 
nursery of statesmen. Among the frolics of the court, it may at 
length take that of attending to its business. Then the monopoly 
of mental power will be added to the power of all other kinds it 
' possesses. On the side of the people there will be nothing but 
impotence; for ignorance is impotence; narrowness of mind is. 
impotence; timidity is itself impotence, and makes all other 
qualities that go along with it, impotent and useless. 

At present it is the plan of the court to make its servants in- 
significant. If the people should fall into the same humour, 
and should choose their servants on the same principles of mere 
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obsequiousness, and flexibility, and total vacancy or indifference 
of opinion in all public matters, then no part of the state will be 
sound; and it will be in vain to think of saving it. 

I thought it very expedient at this time to give you this candid 
counsel; and with this counsel I would willingly close, if the 
matters which at various times have been objected to me in this 
city concerned only myself, and my own election. These charges, 
I think, are four in number; — my neglect of a due attention to 
my constituents, the not paying more frequent visits here; — my 
conduct on the affairs of the first Irish trade acts; — my opinion 
and mode of proceeding on Lord Beauchamp’s debtors bills; 
and my votes on the late affairs of the Roman Catholics. All of 
these (except perhaps the first) relate to matters of very con- 
siderable public concern; and it is not lest you should censure 
me improperly, but lest you should form improper opinions on 
matters of some moment to you, that I trouble you at all upon 
the subject. My conduct is of small importance. 

With regard to the first charge, my friends have spoken to me 
of it in the style of amicable expostulation; not so much blaming 
the thing, as lamenting the effects. — Others, less partial to me, 
were less kind in assigning the motives. I admit, there is a deco- 
rum and propriety in a member of parliament’s paying a respect- 
ful court to his constituents. If I were conscious to myself that 
pleasure or. dissipation, or low unworthy occupations, had de- 
tained me from personal attendance on you, I would readily 
admit my fault, and quietly submit to the penalty. But, gentle- 
men, I live at a hundred miles distance from Bristol; and at the 
end of a session I come to my own house, fatigued in body and in 
mind, to a little repose, and to a very little attention to my family 
and my private concerns. A visit to Bristol is always a sort of 
canvass; else it will do more harm than good. To pass from 
the toils of a session to the toils of a canvass, is the furthest thing 
in the world from repose. I could hardly serve you as I have 
done, and court you too. Most of you have heard, that I do not 
very remarkably spare myself in public business; and in the 
private business of my constituents I have done very nearly as 
much as those who have nothing else to do. My canvass of you 
was not on the ’change, nor in the county meetings, nor in the 
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clubs of this city: it was in the House of Commons; it was at 
the custom-house; it was at the council; it was at the treasury; 
it was at the admiralty. I canvassed you through your affairs, 
and not your persons. I was not only your representative as a 
body; I was the agent, the solicitor of individuals; I ran about 
wherever your affairs could call me; and in acting for you, I 
often appeared rather as a ship-broker, than as a member of 
parliament. There was nothing too laborious or too low for me 
to undertake. The meanness of the business was raised by the 
dignity of the object. If some lesser matters have slipped through 
my fingers, it was because I filled my hands too full; and, in my 
eagerness to serve you, took in more than any hands could grasp. 
Several gentlemen stand round me who are my willing witnesses; 
and there are others who, if they were here, would be still better; 
because they would be unwilling witnesses to the same truth. 
It was in the middle of a summer residence in London, and in 
the middle of a negotiation at the admiralty for your trade, that 
I was called to Bristol; and this late visit, at this late day, has 
been possibly in prejudice to your affairs. 

Since I have touched upon this matter, let me say, gentlemen, 
that if I had a disposition or a right to complain, I have some 
cause of complaint on my side. With a petition of the city in 
my hand, passed through the corporation without a dissenting 
voice, a petition in unison with almost the whole voice of the 
kingdom, (with whose formal thanks I was covered over,) while I 
laboured on no less than five bills for a public reform, and fought 
against the opposition of great abilities, and of the greatest power, 
every clause and every word of the largest of those bills, almost 
to the very last day of a very long session; all this time a canvass 
in Bristol was as calmly carried on as if I were dead. I was 
considered as a man wholly out of the question. Whilst I 
watched, and fasted, and sweated in the House of Commons — 
by the most easy and ordinary arts of election, by dinners and 
visits, by “How do you do’s,” and “My worthy friends,” I was 
to be quietly moved out of my seat — and promises were made, 
and engagements entered into, without any exception or reserve, 
as if my laborious zeal in my duty had been a regular abdication 
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To open my whole heart to you on this subject, I do confess, 
however, that there were other times besides the two years in which 
I did visit you, when I was not wholly without leisure for repeat- 
ing that mark of my respect. But I could not bring my mind to 
see you. You remember, that in the beginning of this American 
war (that era of calamity, disgrace, and downfall, an era which no 
feeling mind will ever mention without a tear for England) you 
were greatly divided; and a very strong body, if not the strongest, 
opposed itself to the madness which every art and every power 
were employed to render popular, in order that the errors of the 
rulers might be lost in the general blindness of the nation. ‘This 
opposition continued until after our great, but most unfortunate, . 
victory at Long Island. Then all the mounds and banks of our 
constancy were borne down at once; and the frenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a deluge. This victory, 
which seemed to put an immediate end to all difficulties, per- 
fected us in that spirit of domination, which our unparalleled 
prosperity had but too long nurtured. We had been so very 
powerful, and so very prosperous, that even the humblest of us 
were degraded into the vices and follies of kings. We lost all 
measure between means and ends; and our headlong desires 
became our politics and our morals. All men who wished for 
peace, or retained any sentiments of moderation, were overborne 
or silenced; and this city was led by every artifice (and probably 
with the more management, because I was one of your members) 
to distinguish itself by its zeal for that fatal cause. In this temper 
of your and of my mind, I should have sooner fled to the extremi- 
ties of the earth, than have shown myself here. I, who saw in 
every American victory (for you have had a long series of these 
misfortunes) the germ and seed of the naval power of France 
and Spain, which all our heat and warmth against America was 
only hatching into life, —I should not have been a welcome 
visitant with the brow and the language of such feelings. When, 
afterwards, the other face of your calamity was turned upon you, 
and showed itself in defeat and distress, I shunned you full as 
much. I felt sorely this variety in our wretchedness; and I did 
not wish to have the least appearance of insulting you with that 
show of superiority, which, though it may not be assumed, is 
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generally suspected in a time of calamity, from those whose pre- 
vious warnings have been despised. I could not bear to show you 
a representative whose face did not reflect that of his constituents ; 
a face that could not joy in your joys, and sorrow in your sorrows. 
But time at length has made us all of one opinion; and we have 
all opened our eyes on the true nature of the American war, to 
the true nature of all its successes and all its failures. 

In that public storm too I had my private feelings. I had seen 
blown down and prostrate on the ground several of those houses 
to whom I was chiefly indebted for the honour this city has done 
me. I confess, that, whilst the wounds of those I loved were yet 
green, I could not bear to show myself in pride and triumph in 
that place into which their partiality had brought me, and to ap- 
pear at feasts and rejoicings, in the midst of the grief and calamity 
of my warm friends, my zealous supporters, my generous bene- 
factors. This is a true, unvarnished, undisguised state of the 
affair. You will judge of it. 

This is the only one of the charges in which I am personally 
concerned. As to the other matters objected against me, which 
in their turn I shall mention to you, remember once more I do not 
mean to extenuate or excuse. Why should I, when the things 
charged are among those upon which I found all my reputation ? 
What would be left to me, if I myself was the man, who softened, 
and blended, and diluted, and weakened, all the distinguishing 
colours of my life, so as to leave nothing distinct and determinate 
in my whole conduct? 

It has been said, and it is the second charge, that in the ques- 
tions of the Irish trade, I did not consult the interest of my constit- 
uents; or, to speak out strongly, that I rather acted as a native 
of Ireland, than as an English member of parliament. 

I certainly have very warm, good wishes for the place of my 
birth. But the sphere of my duties is my true country. It was as 
a man attached to your interests, and zealous for the conservation 
of your power and dignity, that I acted on that occasion, and on 
all occasions. You were involved in the American war. A new 
world of policy was opened, to which it was necessary we should 
conform, whether we would or not; and my only thought was 
how to conform to our situation in such a manner as to unite to 
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this kingdom, in prosperity and in affection, whatever remained 
of the empire. I was true to my old, standing, invariable prin- 
ciple, that all things, which came from Great Britain, should issue 
as a gift of her bounty and beneficence, rather than as claims 
recovered against a struggling litigant; or at least, that if your 
beneficence obtained no credit in your concessions, yet that they 
should appear the salutary provisions of your wisdom and fore- 
sight; not as things wrung from you with your blood by the cruel 
gripe of a rigid necessity. The first concessions, by being (much 
against my will) mangled and stripped of the parts which were 
necessary to make out their just correspondence and connection 
in trade, were of no use. The next year a feeble attempt was 
made to bring the thing into better shape. This attempt (coun- 
tenanced by the minister) on the very first appearance of some 
popular uneasiness, was, after a considerable progress through 
the House, thrown out by him. 

What was the consequence? The whole kingdom of Ireland 
was instantly in a flame. Threatened by foreigners, and, as they 
thought, insulted by England, they resolved at once to resist the 
power of France, and to cast off yours. As for us, we were able 
neither to protect nor to restrain them. Forty thousand men were 
raised and disciplined without commission from the crown. Two 
illegal armies were seen with banners displayed at the same time 
and in the same country. No executive magistrate, no judicature 
in Ireland, would acknowledge the legality of the army which bore 
the king’s commission; and no law, or appearance of law, author- 
ized the army commissioned by itself. In this unexampled state 
of things, which the least error, the least trespass on the right or 
left, would have hurried down the precipice into an abyss of blood 
and confusion, the people of Ireland demand a freedom of trade 
with arms in their hands. They interdict all commerce between 
the two nations. They deny all new supply in the House of 
Commons, although in time of war. They stint the trust of the 
old revenue, given for two years to all the king’s predecessors, to 
six months. The British parliament, in a former session, fright- 
ened into a limited concession by the menaces of Ireland, fright- 
ened out of it by the menaces of England, were now frightened 
back again, and made an universal surrender of all that had been 
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thought the peculiar, reserved, uncommunicable rights of Eng- 
land; — the exclusive commerce of America, of Africa, of the 
West Indies — all the enumerations of the acts of navigation — 
all the manufactures — iron, glass, even the last pledge of jealousy 
and pride, the interest hid in the secret of our hearts, the inveterate 
prejudice moulded into the constitution of our frame, even the 
sacred fleece itself, all went together. No reserve; no exception; 
no debate; no discussion. A sudden light broke in upon us all. 
It broke in, not through well-contrived and well-disposed win- 
dows, but through flaws and breaches; through the yawning 
chasms of our ruin. We were taught wisdom by humiliation. 
No town in England presumed to have a prejudice; or dared to 
mutter a petition. What was worse, the whole parliament of 
England, which retained authority for nothing but surrenders, 
was despoiled of every shadow of its superintendence. It was, 
without any qualification, denied in theory, as it had been tram- 
pled upon in practice. This scene of shame and disgrace has, 
in a manner whilst I am speaking, ended by the perpetual estab- 
lishment of a military power in the dominions of this crown, with- 
out consent of the British legislature,’ contrary to the policy of the 
constitution, contrary to the declaration of right: and by this 
your liberties are swept away along with your supreme authority 
—and both, linked together from the beginning, have, I am 
afraid, both together perished for ever. 

What! gentlemen, was I not to foresee, or foreseeing, was I 
not to endeavour to save you from all these multiplied mischiefs 
and disgraces? Would the little, silly, canvass prattle of obeying 
instructions, and having no opinions but yours, and such idle 
senseless tales, which amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, 
have saved you from the “‘pelting of that pitiless storm,” to which 
the loose improvidence, the cowardly rashness, of those who dare 
not look danger in the face, so as to provide against it in time, and 
therefore throw themselves headlong into the midst of it, have 
exposed this degraded nation, beaten down and prostrate on the 
earth, unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting? Was I an Irishman 
on that day, that I boldly withstood our pride? or on the day 
that I hung down my head, and wept in shame and silence over 
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the humiliation of Great Britain? I became unpopular in Eng- 
land for the one, and in Ireland for the other. What then? 
What obligation lay on me to be popular? I was bound to serve 
both kingdoms. To be pleased with my service was their affair, 
not mine. 

I was an Irishman in the Irish business, just as much as I was 
an American, when, on the same principles, I wished you to con- 
cede to America, at a time when she prayed concession at our 
feet. Just as much was I an American, when I wished parlia- 
ment to offer terms in victory, and not to wait the well-chosen 
hour of defeat, for making good by weakness, and by supplication, 
a claim of prerogative, preéminence, and authority. 

Instead of requiring it from me, asa point of duty, to kindle 
with your passions, had you all been as cool as I was, you would 
have been saved from disgraces and distresses that are unutter- 
able. Do you remember our commission? We sent out a sol- 
emn embassy across the Atlantic ocean, to lay the crown, the 
peerage, the commons of Great Britain, at the feet of the Ameri- 
can congress. That our disgrace might want no sort of brighten- 
ing and burnishing, observe who they were that composed this 
famous embassy! My Lord Carlisle is among the first ranks of 
our nobility. He is the identical man who, but two years before, 
had been put forward, at the opening of the session in the House 
of Lords, as the mover of a haughty and rigorous address against 
America. He was put in the front of the embassy of submission. 
Mr. Eden was taken from the office of Lord Suffolk, to whom he 
was then under secretary of state; from the office of that Lord 
Suffolk who, but a few weeks before, in his place in parliament, 
did not deign to inquire where a congress of vagrants was to be 
found. This Lord Suffolk sent Mr. Eden to find these vagrants, 
without knowing where this king’s generals were to be found, 
who were joined in the same commission of supplicating those 
whom they were sent to subdue. They enter the capital of 
America only to abandon it; and these assertors and representa- 
tives of the dignity of England, at the tail of a flying army, let fly 
their Parthian shafts of memorials and remonstrances at random 
behind them. Their promises and their offers, their flatteries 
and their menaces, were all despised; and we were saved from 
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the disgrace of their formal reception, only because the congress 
scorned to receive them; whilst the state-house of independent 
Philadelphia opened her doors to the public entry of the ambas- 
sador of France. From war and blood we went to submission; 
and from submission plunged back again to war and blood; to 
desolate and be desolated, without measure, hope, or end. Iam 
a Royalist, I blushed for this degradation of the crown. I ama 
Whig, I blushed for the dishonour of parliament. I am a true 
Englishman, I felt to the quick for the disgrace of England. I 
am a man, I felt for the melancholy reverse of human affairs, in 
the fall of the first power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, in the black and 
bloody characters of the American war, was a painful, but it was 
a necessary, part of my public duty. For, gentlemen, it is not 
your fond desires or mine that can alter the nature of things; by 
contending against which, what have we got, or shall ever get, but 
defeat and shame? I did not obey your instructions: No. I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, and maintained 
your interest, against your opinions, with a constancy that became 
me. A representative worthy of you ought to be a person of 
stability. I am to look, indeed, to your opinions; but to such 
opinions as you and I must have five years hence. I was not to 
look to the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me, in my 
place, along with others, to be a pillar of the state, and not a 
weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted for my levity and 
versatility, and of no use but to indicate the shiftings of every 
fashionable gale. Would to God the value of my sentiments on 
Ireland and on America had been at this day a subject of doubt 
and discussion! No matter what my sufferings had been, so that 
this kingdom had kept the authority I wished it to maintain, by 
a grave foresight, and by an equitable temperance in the use of 
its power. 

The next article of charge on my public conduct, and that which 
I find rather the most prevalent of all, is, Lord Beauchamp’s bill. 
I mean his bill of last session, for reforming the law-process con- 
cerning imprisonment. It is said, to aggravate the offence, that 
I treated the petition of this city with contempt even in presenting 
it to the House, and expressed myself in terms of marked disre- 
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spect. Had this latter part of the charge been true, no merits 
on the side of the question which I took could possibly excuse 
me. But I am incapable of treating this city with disrespect. 
Very fortunately, at this minute (if my bad eyesight does not de- 
ceive me) the worthy gentleman? deputed on this business stands 
directly before me. To him I appeal, whether I did not, though 
it militated with my oldest and my most recent public opinions, 
deliver the petition with a strong and more than usual recommen- 
dation to the consideration of the House, on account of the charac- 
ter and consequence of those who signed it. I believe the worthy 
gentleman will tell you, that the very day I received it, I applied 
to the solicitor, now the attorney-general, to give it an immediate 
consideration; and he most obligingly and instantly consented to 
employ a great deal of his very valuable time to write an explana- 
tion of the bill. I attended the committee with all possible care 
and diligence, in order that every objection of yours might meet 
with a solution; or produce an alteration. I entreated your 
learned recorder (always ready in business in which you take a 
concern) to attend. But what will you say to those who blame 
me for supporting Lord Beauchamp’s bill, as a disrespectful 
treatment of your petition, when you hear, that out of respect to 
you, I myself was the cause of the loss of that very bill? For the 
noble lord who brought it in, and who, I must say, has much 
merit for this and some other measures, at my request consented 
to put it off for a week, which the speaker’s illness lengthened to 
a fortnight; and then the frantic tumult about Popery drove that 
and every rational business from the House. So that if I choose 
to make a defence of myself on the little principles of a culprit, 
pleading in‘his exculpation, I might not only secure my acquittal, 
but make merit with the opposers of the bill. But I shall do no 
such thing. ‘The truth is, that I did occasion the loss of the bill, 
and by a delay caused by my respect to you. But such an event 
was never in my contemplation. And I am so far from taking 
credit for the defeat of that measure, that I cannot sufficiently 
lament my misfortune, if but one man, who ought to be at large, 
has passed a year in prison by my means. I am a debtor to the 
debtors. I confess judgment. I owe what, if ever it be in my 
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power, I shall most certainly pay, — ample atonement and usu- 
rious amends to liberty and humanity for my unhappy lapse. 
For, gentlemen, Lord Beauchamp’s bill was a law of justice and 
policy, as far as it went; I say as far as it went, for its fault was 
its being, in the remedial part, miserably defective. 

There are two capital faults in our law with relation to civil 
debts. One is, that every man is presumed solvent. A pre- 
sumption, in innumerable cases, directly against truth. There- 
fore the debtor is ordered, on a supposition of ability and fraud, 
to be coerced his liberty until he makes payment. By this means, 
in all cases of civil insolvency, without a pardon from his creditor, 
he is to be imprisoned for life: — and thus a miserable mistaken 
invention of artificial science operates to change the civil into a 
criminal judgment, and to scourge misfortune or indiscretion 
with a punishment which the law does not inflict on the greatest 
crimes. 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that punishment is not 
on the opinion of an equal and public judge; but is referred to 
the arbitrary discretion of a private, nay interested, and irritated, 
individual. He, who formally is, and substantially ought to be, 
the judge, is in reality no more than ministerial, a mere executive 
instrument of a private man, who is at once judge and party. 
Every idea of judicial order is subverted by this procedure. If 
the insolvency be no crime, why is it punished with arbitrary im- 
prisonment? If it be a crime, why is it delivered into private 
hands to pardon without discretion, or to punish without mercy 
and without measure? 

To these faults, gross and cruel faults in our law, the excellent 
principle of Lord Beauchamp’s bill applied some sort of remedy. 
I know that credit must be preserved; but equity must be pre- 
served too; and it is impossible that anything should be necessary 
to commerce, which is inconsistent with justice. The principle 
of credit was not weakened by that bill. God forbid! The en- 
forcement of that credit was only put into the same public judicial 
hands on which we depend for our lives, and all that makes life 
dear to us. But, indeed, this business was taken up too warmly 
both here and elsewhere. The bill was extremely mistaken. It 
was supposed to enact what it never enacted; and complaints 
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were made of clauses in it as novelties, which existed before the 
noble lord that brought in the bill was born. There was a fallacy 
that ran through the whole of the objections. The gentlemen 
who opposed the bill always argued, as if the option lay between 
that bill and the ancient law. — But this is a grand mistake. 
For, practically, the option is between, not that bill and the old 
law, but between that bill and those occasional laws, called acts 
of grace. For the operation of the old law is so savage, and so 
inconvenient to society, that for a long time past, once in every 
parliament, and lately twice, the legislature has been obliged to 
make a general arbitrary jail-delivery, and at once to set open, by 
its sovereign authority, all the prisons in England. 

Gentlemen, I never relished acts of grace; nor ever submitted 
to them but from despair of better. They are a dishonourable 
invention, by which, not from humanity, not from policy, but 
merely because we have not room enough to hold these victims of 
the absurdity of our laws, we turn loose upon the public three 
or four thousand naked wretches, corrupted by the habits, de- 
based by the ignominy, of a prison. If the creditor had a right 
to those carcases as a natural security for his property, I am sure 
we have no right to deprive him of that security. But if the few 
pounds of flesh were not necessary to his security, we had not a 
right to detain the unfortunate debtor, without any benefit at all 
to the person who confined him. — Take it as you will, we com- 
mit injustice. Now Lord Beauchamp’s bill intended to do de- 
liberately, and with great caution and circumspection, upon each 
several case, and with all attention to the just claimant, what acts 
of grace do in a much greater measure, and with very little care, 
caution, or deliberation. 

I suspect that here too, if we contrive to oppose this bill, we 
shall be found in a struggle against the nature of things. For as 
we grow enlightened, the public will not bear, for any length of 
time, to pay for the maintenance of whole armies of prisoners, nor, 
at their own expense, submit to keep jails as a sort of garrisons, 
merely to fortify the absurd principle of making men judges in 
their own cause. For credit has little or no concern in this 
cruelty, I speak in a commercial assembly. You know that 
credit is given, because capital must be employed; that men 
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calculate the chances of insolvency; and they either withhold the 
credit, or make the debtor pay the risk in the price. The count- 
ing-house has no alliance with the jail. Holland understands 
trade as well as we, and she has done much more than this ob- 
noxious bill intended to do. There was not, when Mr. Howard 
visited Holland, more than one prisoner for debt in the great city 
of Rotterdam. Although Lord Beauchamp’s act (which was 
previous to this bill, and intended to feel the way for it) has 
already preserved liberty to thousands, and though it is not three 
years since the last act of grace passed, yet by Mr. Howard’s last 
account, there were near three thousand again in jail. I cannot 
name this gentleman without remarking that his labours and 
writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. 
He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate meas- 
urements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale 
of the curiosity of modern art; not to collect medals, or collate 
manuscripts: — but to dive into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and collate 
the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is original; 
and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of 
discovery; a circumnavigation of charity. Already the benefit 
of his labour is felt more or less in every country: I hope he will 
anticipate his final reward by seeing all its effects fully realized in 
his own. He will receive, not by detail, but in gross, the reward 
of those who visit the prisoner; and he has so forestalled and 
monopolized this branch of charity, that there will be, I trust, 
little room to merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter. . 

“But if I profess all this impolitic stubbornness, I may chance 
never to be elected into parliament.” It is certainly not pleasing 
to be put out of the public service. But I wish to be a member of 
parliament, to have my share of doing good and resisting evil. 
It would therefore be absurd to renounce my objects, in order to 
obtain my seat. I deceive myself indeed most grossly, if I had 
not much rather pass the remainder of my life hidden in the 
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recesses of the deepest obscurity, feeding my mind even with the 
visions and imaginations of such things, than to be placed on the 
most splendid thrones of the universe, tantalized with a denial of 
the practice of all which can make the greatest situation any other 
than the greatest curse. Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can 
never sufficiently express my gratitude to you for having set me 
in a place, wherein I could lend the slightest help to great and 
laudable designs. If I have had my share in any measure giving 
quiet to private property and private conscience; if by my vote I 
have aided in securing to families the best possession, peace; if 
I have joined in reconciling kings to their subjects, and subjects 
to their prince; if I have assisted to loosen the foreign holdings 
of the citizen, and taught him to look for his protection to the laws 
of his country, and for his comfort to the good-will of his country- 
men; — if I have thus taken my part with the best of men in the 
best of their actions, I can shut the book; — I might wish to read 
a page or two more —but this is enough for my measure. —I 
have not lived in vain. 

And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I come, as it 
were, to make up my account with you, let me take to myself 
some degree of honest pride on the nature of the charges that are 
against me. I do not here stand before you accused of venality, 
or of neglect of duty. It is not said, that, in the long period of 
my service, I have in a single instance sacrificed the slightest of 
your interests to my ambition, or to my fortune. It is not alleged, 
that to gratify any anger or revenge of my own, or of my party, 
I have had a share in wronging or oppressing any description 
of men, or any one man in any description. No! the charges 
against me are all of one kind, that I have pushed the principles 
of general justice and benevolence too far; further than a cautious 
policy would warrant; and further than the opinions of many 
would go along with me. — In every accident which may happen 
through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and distress — I 
will call to mind this accusation; and be comforted. 

Gentlemen, I submit the whole to your judgment. Mr. Mayor, 
I thank you for the trouble you have taken on this occasion: 
in your state of health, it is particularly obliging. If this com- 
pany should think it advisable for me to withdraw, I shall respect- 
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fully retire; if you think otherwise, I shall go directly to the council- 
house and to the ’change, and, without a moment’s delay, begin 
my canvass. 

— Epmunp Burke: Speech at the Guildhall, in Bristol (1780). 


INTERNATIONAL COINAGE 


1. The Alleged and the Real Advantages of an. International 
Coinage 


The Report of the Decimal Coinage Commissioners is a very 
sensible, though not a very original, document. Perhaps it was 
not possible that so many clever men of different kinds of minds 
would concur in anything remarkably new. On the main point 
submitted to them they have arrived at a sound conclusion. They 
were principally asked whether it was or was not wise to alter 
by twopence the value of the English sovereign in order to make 
it equivalent to a 25 franc piece, and they have reported that it 
would not be advisable. Instead, the Commissioners suggest 
that there should be a new International Congress, in which, on 
account of its magnitude and difficulty, the subject should be again 
discussed, especially with the object of investigating the very dis- 
putable proposition that the English sovereign is the best basis 
for an international currency. But, besides their decision, the 
Commissioners have given us a vast mass of excellent information, 
which will enable those who wish to form a sound judgment to 
attain it without real difficulty. As yet in England this question 
has never advanced to a practical stage; it has been a favourite 
with philosophers, it has interested individual men of business, 
but it has not reached common persons. Now that we have a 
large mass of true information easily accessible and easily intel- 
ligible, the public may begin to form a steady opinion. 

What, then, are the alleged advantages of an International 
Coinage? They may be roughly classed thus: — First, — those 
which concern the convenience of travellers. Secondly, — those 
which relate to the exchange and transmission of coin. Thirdly, 
— those which relate to statistics; and, fourthly, those which are 
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concerned with general trade. Either in this article or in a suc- 
ceeding one we shall say a little on each of these. 

As to the alleged convenience of travellers, we cannot think 
that now and in the policy of England it ought to have the slightest 
weight. No doubt cases can easily be imagined in which such a 
consideration would be most important. If every English county 
had a different coinage, the vexation to travellers would be un- 
bearable. Twenty years ago each of the Swiss Cantons actually 
had such a separate coinage; and, what was worse, the coins of 
the same name and much the same look had different values in 
adjoining cantons. Batzen were one thing here and another 
thing there. In this very evidence, Professor Leone Levi tells 
us that on returning to Italy, his native country, he has seen the 
use of monetary reform. Formerly each of the little Italian 
States had a currency of its own; in the middle ages sovereigns 
clung hard to the prerogative of coining, for the sake of the profits 
of seigniorage, and because, in case of need, they might ease their 
treasury by depreciating the standard; and on that account 
ancient Europe, as we may almost call it—the world before 
modern changes began— was encumbered with many petty 
coinages. But now this evil is much diminished. The progress 
is steady and rapid towards a few great nations and a few great | 
currencies, and therefore travellers are inconvenienced very little. 
The difficulty which an Englishman finds in obtaining francs 
to use in France is nothing. So long as countries are large and 
their inhabitants numerous, no one would wish to derange the 
many transactions of the millions that stay at home to facilitate 
a little the few transactions of the hundreds who go abroad. 
The good to be realized is not at all equal to the evil to be incurred. 

Secondly, — As to the exchanges, there is much the same 
objection; those who send coin abroad are so much fewer than 
those who use it at home; the number of exchange transactions 
is so infinitely less than the number of interior transactions, 
that it would be extravagant to trouble what is so common in 
order to improve what is so rare. Some persons who have not 
much considered the subject, and who have been not unnaturally 
deceived by the mode in which exchange transactions are calcu- 
lated and quoted, seem to imagine that if all the world had but 
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one coin there would be no exchange business. They see that the 
French exchange is expressed by saying how many francs there 
are in a sovereign; they see that the Indian exchange is likewise 
quoted by saying how many pence and shillings amount to a 
rupee: and therefore they fancy that if there were only one money 
in India, in France, and in England, no such calculations would 
be needed. But the principal matter would reappear in an altered 
form. An exchange calculation is really the cost of remitting 
money from one country to another. That cost is substantially 
the same, whether the country from which the money is exported 
and the country to which it is imported have the same currencies 
or different currencies. Australia and England have the same 
currencies; the sovereign is the main coin in both; but, neverthe- 
less, there is an expense in remitting money to Australia. The 
remitting banks make a charge for selling their drafts, and this 
is the common exchange calculation in a new shape. If France 
and America had the same currencies as England, it would still 
happen as now, that bills on Paris or New York would be at a 
discount or a premium. The amount of money wishing to go 
eastward across the Atlantic, and the amount wishing to go west- 
_ ward, would then as now settle how much was to be paid in London 

for bills on New York, and how much was to be paid in New York 
for bills on London. The original element in exchange transac- 
tions — the remittance of money — would remain as now, and 
the two principal accessory difficulties would be just as great. 
In practical exchange business the rate of interest is to be con- 
sidered, and the state of credit also. If you buy a bill at three 
months’ date you lose a certain sum in interest, depending 
on the rate for the day, and you rely on the credit, more or less 
good, of the parties to the bill. These main peculiarities of ex- 
change business are fixed by its nature, and no change of currency 
can alter them. 

There is indeed a possibility of a slight economy in coining 
by a single international currency. If a man export bar gold to 
France, unless he can sell it on terms he thinks fit, he must take 
it to the French mint and have it coined. But if he exported the 
same sum in an international currency, he could use it at once; 
it would be already coined to his hand. This necessity of coining 
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sometimes at least operates as a friction in exchange transactions. 
A man who takes bar gold or silver to be coined in all countries 
loses the interest of the money during the whole process of coining, 
and in some he has to pay a charge besides. He therefore is not 
ready to export coin so soon as otherwise he would be: the pre- 
mium on bills rises to a slightly greater height, and bullion does 
not flow quite so quickly from country to country. 

These minor obstacles to exchange business would be cured 
by a single pervading currency, and the mere calculations would 
be easier. The sums to be done would be fewer and less com- 
plicated. And perhaps an increase of intelligibility might make 
exchange business less of a mystic knowledge, — might augment 
the number of those fit for it, and so lower the cost to the public 
of sending money from place to place. But minor improvements 
such as these are not sufficient to justify us in paying the price at 
which they are to be bought. We cannot make every one change 
their monetary habits or their coins to save a few clerks and dealers 
a few sums, or even to make money flow in and out of London 
half an iota more readily, or the millionth part of a farthing more 
cheaply. You must promise the mass of men more than that 
before they consent to undergo vast trouble for you. 

The same may be said of statistical improvement. No doubt 
a common unit of value, in all civilized countries, would facilitate 
vastly every kind of monetary comparison. The comparative 
revenues, for example, of different countries would ‘‘read them- 
selves”; you could compare the expenditure of the various coun- 
tries of the world, not, as now, by tiresome calculation, but as 
easily as we can compare the accounts of the Bank of England 
from week to week. No statistical improvement could be com- 
parable. But ordinary people do not care as yet, and for an 
indefinite period to come are not likely to care, enough about 
statistical science to undergo themselves daily personal annoyance 
for it. The change of the current coin would bore most men 
much, and most men care little for philosophy. 

Such are the minor, and in comparison of their price almost 
imaginary, advantages of an international currency; the real 
advantages — those which make it worth while to consider whether 
we ought not to aim at it — are to be found in the state of trade, 
and we shall describe them in the next article. 
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2. The Reat Advantage of an International Measure of Account 


We have explained that some of the alleged reasons for changing 
our coinage, and for using one which foreigners would use, too, 
were not sound. The advantages were indisputable, but they 
were not worth the cost at which they were to be purchased. 
We have now to state the great advantages which make it well 
worth while to think whether we should not make a great effort 
to establish an international money. Those who have paid most 
attention to it for the most part think that it is. The essential 
point in which an international money would help commerce is 
very plain. Suppose that trade circulars were all expressed in 
a single currency instead of being, as now, expressed in many 
currencies, would they not be far easier to understand? “I 
have before me,” says Mr. Hendriks, the eminent actuary, “ Mor- 
gan’s British Trade Circular, which is a good example among 
the many trade circulars which are published. The amounts 
are there represented in pounds, shillings, and pence; for instance, 
we find sums like 44s. 6d. per cwt. — 2s. 13d. per stone.” And 
illiterate merchants in foreign countries, not knowing our mode 
of reckoning, are in a perfect puzzle as to what they would get 
for their goods. Clever and knowing men can make their calcu- 
lations, but ordinary men cannot. Our imports are liable to 
diminution because the mass of foreign traders do not comprehend 
our price language. We have to pay the cost of their learning 
it. Some few know it, —few, that is, in comparison with the 
mass of men, —- and they make a kind of monopoly — a source 
of privileged irreducible profit — out of it. 

Our exports suffer probably more. Mr. Behrens, of Bradford, 
one of the most eminent authorities on the subject, observes: 
‘One of the great advantages which we expect from the change 
of course would be the immensely greater facilities which would 
be afforded for international transactions, particularly in England. 
I might instance the case of a merchant in Rio wishing to send a 
cargo of coffee to Europe. Supposing that in Rio they had also 
joined the Convention, and we had not, the Rio merchant would 
find perhaps by a London price-list so much per ton quoted for 
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coffee; of course he would have to go through a very elaborate 
calculation, and take all the risks of the exchanges into account. 
On the other hand, if he found that at Antwerp or Hamburg 
(supposing those places had joined the Convention) the price of 
coffee was stated in the same currency, or in some multiple of it, 
as his own, and with the same weights and measures, he would 
make the calculation easily; he would say, the freight is so many 
centimes per pound, or so many francs per kilogramme, the com- 
mission is so much, and all the charges to be added to it amount 
to so much per cent. He would at once see the total amount, 
and then he would say, ‘I will allow one or two per cent. for the 
risk of the exchanges, and I can at a glance see where I must 
send my coffee to.’ And most likely he would prefer sending it 
to the Continent rather than to England. As I said before, the 
competition between the different nations is so great that already 
our exports of manufactured goods are more and more reduced 
to half-manufactured goods. The yarns which must be woven 
into pieces before they can be worn increase every year. Although 
I do not say that the goods themselves decrease, yet the yarns 
increase, which shows that the manufacturers on the Continent 
are very much on the alert, and produce more every year. ‘There 
is therefore a great danger that if the slightest impediment be 
thrown in the way of English commerce, our Continental customers 
will soon cease to take even the yarns; and if they have greater 
facilities given to them as against ourselves by the use of the same 
money, they will import cotton direct, and not even take our cotton 
yarns in future.” And again, Mr. Behrens tells us, “I had an 
instance of the difficulty caused by the multiplicity of foreign coins, 
and that a painful one. I had to draw upon a place at which I 
did not know whether the ordinary currency was the Prussian 
thaler or the French franc; the place was Luxemburg, the amount 
was £97. I endorsed the bill at the exchange in francs; the 
party upon whom it was drawn said, ‘Prussian money is our legal 
tender, and I will not pay the bill except in Prussian money.’ 
The conversion from francs into Prussian money, and then back 
into English money, cost me upon this £97, 45 francs.” That 
is to say, an exporter of foreign goods cannot tell at a glance 
what money he will be entitled to, nor in what form of currency 
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he will be paid; a sort of uncertainty hovers over all the 
subject. 

In every newspaper throughout the mercantile world prices 
ought to be quoted in the same manner. Commerce has very 
many and very natural difficulties. Distance of place, difference 
of speech, are irremovable impediments. We may conquer them, 
but we cannot remove them; nature made them, not man, and 
man cannot hope to foresee the time when they shall exist no 
longer. But the painful existence of real obstacles is the very 
reason why mankind should not invent artificial ones. We are 
encumbered in our commerce already, — do not let us be more 
encumbered than we can help. Yet we voluntarily invent im- 
pediments if one set of us count in one fashion and the others 
count in different fashions. 

Persons who look at the facts at a distance may fancy that this 
diversity of monetary expression is a minor difficulty. But, in 
fact, it is not conquered. English bankers are supposed to be 
— perhaps are — the most educated part of the English business 
world. Yet how few ever look with care at the accounts of the 
Bank of France. An enormous increase of late years in the note 
circulation has happened without their heeding it. Except from 
some translation in a City article, they have not an idea how much 
bullion the Bank of France now holds. Yet all English bankers 
know that, after the amount of bullion in the Bank of England, 
one of the most imperative influences upon our money market 
is the bullion in the Bank of France. Of course all bankers can 
turn francs into pounds, and some think they will; but few ever do. 
If the accounts of the two great Banks were rendered in identical 
language they would be criticised with equal accuracy. But now, 
in England, the accounts of the Bank of France, in certain cases 
the most instructive and important, are altogether neglected. 

In other trades we see the same. The diversity of monetary 
expression is an effectual bar to common commercial under- 
standing. Unquestionably great firms employ skilled clerks, 
who translate these difficulties — whether of Norway, or Austria, 
or India — very rapidly, but ordinary traders cannot keep such 
clerks. Their profits are not great enough; their business is 
not large enough. They cannot export to these countries of 
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confusing currency, because they do not know really what their 
goods will fetch—how many pounds, ‘shillings, and sixpences 
their price will bring home. 

No doubt certain skilled exporters know all this, and make a 
large profit on their knowledge. One of the most intelligent said 
before the Commission that an international money would be 
disadvantageous to him, because it would render unnecessary 
a kind of knowledge which he possessed, but which merchants at 
large did not share. The democracy of Trade, if we may so say, 
is excluded by the present monetary complexity; little men, used. 
to small transactions, cannot grapple with it, and yet it is the 
lesson of all our recent legislation upon commerce that we must 
facilitate the transactions of the many, and leave to take care of 
themselves the transactions of the few. The more traders are 
able to trade, the larger and the better will our commerce be. 

But will the nation gain? If we ask the nation to make a great 
change, we must show that as a whole it will gain a great benefit, 
—not only that certain persons belonging to it will gain one. 
The answer is that an increase of commerce does benefit every 
one. An augmentation of imports of course benefits the people, 
because they have greater facilities in buying what they want 
and consuming what they wish. An increase of exports, too, is a 
benefit not merely to the exporter, but to the nation, for it cannot 
be permanent without an increase of imports, which the nation 
can use, and it employs in the most profitable manner labour and 
capital which would otherwise be spent in a way comparatively 
unprofitable. 

At present, too, in many cases, international transactions are 
managed by a rough calculation, which means a calculation 
favourable to-the calculator, and upon which he charges a per- 
centage. In the French book trade, for instance, a buyer in Eng- 
land has commonly to give 12 shillings for a book costing in Paris 
12 francs. No one contends that such is the just exchange, 
but it is an easy exchange, by which no individual purchaser 
loses very much, and by which considerable traders probably 
derive considerable gains. 

To sum up, an international money would enable smaller 
people to trade, and new unskilled people to trade; it would abolish 
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a toll which the consumer pays, and remove an encumbrance 
which the merchant feels. There would be a gain to every one 
worth every one’s making a certain sacrifice to reach. But this 
advantage cannot be reached without a large change. It involves 
what is not always seen, not only an identity of certain coins, 
but an identity of the common money of account. You must 
make the monetary language of trade circulars identical, or you 
will not have effected your object. You will not have made 
quotations identical, and without that you will not augment trade 
much, or benefit the consumer much. Unless you make a great 
change, you will not achieve anything worth much cost, or that 
justifies inflicting a difficulty on the many. 

How this change is to be effected so that it may gain most 
and cost least we shall immediately consider. 


3. The Conditions which an International Coinage should satisfy, 
and the Reasons why no Existing Coinage fulfils them. 


In the last two articles we discussed the reasons which were 
alleged on behalf of an International Currency; we showed that 
though some of the gains most loudly spoken of were either trifling 
or unreal, yet that one class of the gains — the gain to trade — 
was so real and so important that it would be well worth a great 
sacrifice to obtain it. If prices were quoted in the same terms in 
every newspaper in every country, trade would be easier and 
trade would be larger. But what sort of currency must this uni- 
versal one be, and what are the difficulties that must be conquered 
before we can possess it? 

Such a currency, to be fit for the present needs of commerce, 
and to be on a level with economic theory, must satisfy three con- 
ditions. 

First, —it must be founded on a single standard, not on a 
double. This may seem at first an easy condition, but we shall 
soon see that many existing currencies do not satisfy it. It means 
that a contract to pay a sum of money shall be satisfied only by 
the payment of a specified portion of one known metal; if that 
metal is gold, then by so much gold; if that metal be silver, 
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then by so much silver. Under the contrary system — that of a 
double standard — the contract may be satisfied in two ways; 
the debtor has an alternative. He may pay either so much gold 
or so much silver, as he likes, and therefore there are two chances 
for depreciation. Whichever metal declines in value the debtor is 
sure to select, and that metal so impaired the creditor must receive. 
One set of causes reduces, or tends to reduce, the value of gold, 
and so may injure the creditor; another one reduces, or tends to 
reduce, that of silver, and thus hurts the creditor also. No change 
tends to benefit him. If either gold or silver rise in value he will 
not get it; his creditor has the option —he will pay the metal 
which has not risen. A kind of mist floats over some minds; 
they fancy that by using a currency of two metals they evade the 
danger of the depreciation of either. But they are really injured 
by the depreciation of both. The impaired metal will always be 
preferred, because it is cheaper. 

Secondly, — the new coinage, to suit present commerce, must 
have a high gold unit. The sums to be paid are large, and there- 
fore the medium in which they are paid should be costly. Silver 
is the characteristic currency of early nations and poor nations. 
By comparison it is plentiful, and therefore cheap; the small 
amounts which early trade requires were best paid in it, and there- 
fore it was used. But now large transactions require a dear 
paying medium. The more costly the unit the fewer the pieces 
to be counted, and the easier the use of the currency. The same 
principle applies to reckoning on paper, which is, though it may 
not seem so, really more important than paying by coin. The use 
of arithmetic applies not only to actual business, but to contem- 
plated business. If a merchant begins to think of exporting 
goods, he reckons what he must buy at and what he must sell at. 
Whether he in fact export or not is an after matter, depending 
on the profit he finds and the capital he has. But any way, he 
counts on paper, and the unit of account is therefore more impor- 
tant than the unit of coinage. The unit of account concerns 
all possible transactions, whether they are resolved upon or not : 
coin is only used in actual transactions, and not by any means in 
all those. A high unit of reckoning is of primary importance, - 
now that people always think of trading largely; and the best 
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way of attaining it is by selecting some costly gold coin and making 
it our unit. 

A few years ago there was such a fear of the sudden depreciation 
of gold that nations would have hesitated to choose it for their 
money. Some nations even which already used it in fright aban- 
doned it. But experience shows that the panic was excessive, and 
that the depreciation which gold is undergoing is too minute and 
too gradual to be very important. Very possibly if we selected 
silver new mining discoveries might begin to reduce its value. The 
notion of a commodity whose cost is constant, and whose relative 
value to other articles does not alter, is imaginary. Monetary 
business, like all business, is rough; we must take the metal that 
suits best on the whole. The risk of depreciation being only 
what we see, we had best take gold because we can pay in it most 
easily and reckon in it most easily. 

Thirdly, — the new coinage must be a decimal coinage. Every 
new coinage probably will be so, and a system which is to include 
nations already having a decimal coinage must be so. There 
is of course no kind of superior naturalness in a decimal division ; 
it is only more familiar to us because we have ten fingers; if we 
had twelve fingers as some persons had (and physiologists say the 
breed might have been preserved), a duodecimal division would 
have been equally natural. But we cannot change the human 
frame or reverse past history. Our arithmetical system is a deci- 
mal system, and it is plainly good that our coinage system should 
be the same. We should then count all money by tens, just as 
we reckon on paper all things by tens. 

Fourthly, — the new system must be one which will do no 
violence to national jealousies. It will not do for one nation to 
say to any other, still less to all others — ‘““My coinage is better 
than yours; my trade is larger, and my coinage better known 
than yours; therefore do you adopt my coinage and give up your 
own.” Most nations —all great nations perhaps —are too 
sensitive and too proud to bear such language. The desire for an 
international coinage is not an imperious desire. The advantages 
it promises are substantial and real, but they do not at once strike 
mankind. The mass of residents in every country will say — 
“We do not trade abroad; we do not travel abroad; we can use 
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our native currency very well; why should we change it? Why 
should we learn a new system? We do not care about foreign 
currencies.” There is a great mass of stagnant selfishness in 
all nations which will oppose this improvement, as well as all 
others. We must not reénforce that selfishness by wounded 
national pride; if we ask the mass of English people to take the 
French coinage, or the mass of French to take the English, we 
shall not prevail; the French will say — ‘‘We will not yield to 
England;” the English will say — ‘‘We will not yield to France.” 
Any plan must be based on mutual concession. Every one may 
hope to gain much, but every one must sacrifice something. 

These four conditions taken together altogether forbid the idea 
of adopting as the international coinage any present coinage. 
In terms the last condition forbids it for reasons of policy, but the 
three first equally forbid it for economic and intrinsic reasons. 
The French coinage, though widely propagated by the immense 
influence of France, is a bad coinage. It is a decimal coinage, 
and is so far good; but it is based on a very low unit and uses 
a double standard, which is absurd. The history of the French 
coinage is a remarkable example of the rash application of an 
incomplete theory. The French revolutionary legislators found’ 
the old French coinage in a most depreciated condition; it had 
originally been based on the pound weight of silver. But by con- 
tinual tampering the livre, representing that pound, had come to 
be worth only tod. The old division had been into 20 sous of 
12 deniers each, like our own; but as the French pound had come 
to be so very different from the English, the subordinate coing 
were utterly diverse in the two countries, and the French ones 
too small to be of any use. The revolutionary legislators saw one 
part of the eviland remedied it. They abolished the old confused 
subsidiary coins, and introduced an easy decimal division. But 
they did not perceive the rest of the evil. They left the unit 
of account nearly unaltered; the new franc is substantially the 
old livre. 

They never thought that they were by their improvements 
entailing a burden on France. If they had introduced no change, 
it would have been easy to persuade France now to make a com- 
plete change. To gain at once both a detimal system and a high 
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unit would have been incontestably worth a great effort. But 
now that France has, by a great sacrifice, attained one of these 
conveniences, it is hard to ask her to make a second sacrifice to gain 
the other. The bore of the low unit affects the few more than the 
many — the rich more than the poor — the cultivated rather 
than the ignorant; those who by their inertia are hardest to move 
are, in fact, those who would gain the least. 

The American currency is in a condition yet more curious. 
“On the recognition,” says Mr. Ruggles, the American Com- 
missioner at the Paris Congress, “by England, in 1783, of the 
political independence of the United States, their then existing 
political organization, ‘The Congress of the Confederation,’ 
deemed it proper, also, to throw off the monetary yoke of pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings. On the 6th of July, 1785, this: 
Continental Congress unanimously passed the memorable mone- 
tary ordinance reported by the ‘Grand Committee of Thirteen,’ 
of which Rufus King, one of the wisest and most far-seeing of 
the statesmen of America, was a member. Not only did it omit 
in any way to recognize the pound, but it distinctly brought in and 
established the dollar as the permanent monetary unit of the United 
States. Its precise weight was fixed by a subsequent ordinance, 
passed on the 8th of August, 1786, which further provided for the 
issue of a gold coin of ten dollars, to bear the impress of the eagle, 
which imperial emblem had been selected in 1782, in view of the 
national sovereignty then clearly discerned in the future. What 
was far more important, the ordinance expressly provided that 
the dollar should be decimally divided.” 

Considering how many exchange sums have been caused by 
the difference between the two currencies, this expediency of 
throwing off the ‘‘yoke of the £”’ is dubious. In order to avoid 
a fancied subjection, America imposed on herself, and England 
too, a most real bondage of calculation. 

The unit selected — the dollar of 4s. 2d. — is far too low to be 
selected by other nations as the basis of a currency; and the effect 
of the sudden American innovation, as of the sudden French, 
has been to create in the world a currency of half-and-half merit, 
which has one excellence, that of a decimal division, but which 
is otherwise unfit for international adoption. As every new coin, 
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as every new international reckoning, at least, is a new evil, the 
former rashness both of France and America is a difficulty to 
themselves now. Both created something so good that nations 
who have it do not like to lose it, but also so bad that those who 
have it not do not wish to take it. 

The English currency is not subject to the same defects, but 
it is still faulty. Even were it politically possible to ask several 
great nations to adopt exactly the coinage of any one, the English 
coinage would not be one which it would be economically advisable 
to choose. No doubt it contains the great merit which the French 
and American currencies want; it has a high gold unit. No 
doubt also it has totally escaped the “besetting sin’ of the double 
standard; the English may claim the discovery of the true prin- 
‘ciples on that matter. But then the English coinage is not deci- 
mal. It contains the old division of the pound, first into 1-20th 
and then into 1-12th, which belonged to the middle ages. You 
could not propose that any nation which does not possess it should 
adopt it as it stands. The contrast between the French curren- 
cies and the English is perhaps characteristic of the two countries. 
The French is a symmetrical embodiment of imperfect principles; 
the English a confused embodiment of the best principles. The 
French looks quite right till you have to examine and study it; 
the English looks quite wrong till you see what it really is, and 
what such things ought to be. The French has a good “‘manner” 
and a bad “meaning”; the English an excellent meaning, but a 
wretched manner. The first sight sees what is good in F rance; 
the first sight does not see what is good in England. 

The Spanish, and the remaining currencies of the world, need 
not for the present purpose be discussed. They have no claims 
to be put forward as universal currencies, and no one does so put 
them forward. The conclusion we come to is that no existing 
coinage is fit as it stands for international uses. And this is really 
the conclusion which should have been expected. The condi- 
tions of an international currency, as we have stated them, are 
complex, and are. very little likely to have been satisfied in rude 
ages. The double standard itself, though absurd in theory, is, 
if we look at history, rather plausible. Silver was the old currency 
of Europe; gold a mere article of dealing and traffic. Silver is 
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the best currency for early times, because it is cheap, just as gold 
is the best currency for ripe ages, because it is dear. Gradually 
there has been a transition from the metal of early times to the 
metal of late times. But it is not possible to discard the metal 
of early times; the small transactions in which it is used are as 
numerous as ever, perhaps more numerous than ever. The two 
metals must be kept in use together; but the true system, the 
English system, is in the last degree refined. It makes the dearer 
metal — gold — the standard, — uses gold alone in considerable 
payments. But it uses silver as a medium for small payments, 
and discards all notion of a real comparison of its value with the 
value of gold. Twenty shillings do not really make a pound. 
The value is arbitrary, and the quantity coined is arbitrary. 
Gold coinage circulates at its true value, and an artificial silver 
coinage circulates at an abnormal value, because of its regulated 
quantity. Naturally it was long before this nice expedient was 
detected, and till then both metals circulated together at this 
equation or at that. The common sense of mankind says we want 
them both, and we must have them both; the arrangements were 
left to some few who said they understood them. 

The high gold unit, again, is not wanted in early ages. People 
only want cheap things and small coins. A high ‘reckoning 
engine” is useless. Nor would a decimal coinage have been 
comprehensible. The Arabic numerals which we use have made 
ro seem like a law of nature; but in the middle ages, and before 
these numerals were used, people did not think so much of ¢en. 
They thought most of halves and quarters ; of multiples of 2 and 4. 
All our present requirements have reference to the modern world, 
and were not imaginable in the old world. We must not therefore 
be surprised if we have to invent a new currency, and do not find 
a fit one ready. What that new one ought to be we shall next 
discuss. 

—Watter Bacenor: International Coinage. 


Vil SLY LE 
DEATH AND AMBITION 


Now these great kings, and conquering nations have been the 
subject of those ancient histories, which have been preserved, 
and yet remain among us; and withal of so many tragical poets 
asin the persons of powerful princes, and other mighty men, 
have complained against infidelity, time, destiny; and most of 
all, against the variable success of worldly things, and instability 
of fortune. To these undertakings, these great lords of the world 
have been stirred up, rather by the desire of fame, which plougheth 
up the air, and soweth in the wind, than by the affection of bearing 
rule, which draweth after it so much vexation, and so many cares. 
And that this is true, the good advice of Cineas to Pyrrhus proves. 
And certainly, as fame hath often been dangerous to the living, 
so is it to the dead of no use at all; because separate from knowl- 
edge. Which were it otherwise, and the extreme ill bargain of 
buying this last discourse, understood by them which were dis- 
solved; they themselves would then rather have wished, to have 
stolen out of the world without noise than to be put in mind, 
that they have purchased the report of their actions in the world, 
by rapine, oppression, and cruelty, by giving in spoil the innocent 
and labouring soul to the idle and insolent, and by having emptied 
the cities of the world of their ancient inhabitants, and filled them 
again with so many and so variable sorts of sorrows. 

Since the fall of the Roman empire, omitting that of the Ger- 
mans, which had neither greatness nor continuance, there hath 
been no state fearful in the east, but that of the Turk; nor in the 
west any prince that hath spread his wings far over his nest, 
but the Spaniard; who since the time that Ferdinand expelled 
the Moors out of Granada, have made many attempts to make 
themselves masters of all Europe. And it is true, that by the 
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treasures of both Indies, and by the many kingdoms which they 
possess in Europe, they are at this day the most powerful. But 
as the Turk is now counterpoised by the Persian, so instead of 
so many millions as have been spent by the English, French, and 
Netherlands in a defensive war, and in diversions against them, 
it is easy to demonstrate, that with the charge of two hundred 
thousand pounds, continued but for two years or three at the most, 
they may not-only be persuaded to live in peace; but all their 
swelling and over-flowing streams may be brought back into their 
natural channels and old banks. These two nations, I say, are 
at this day the most eminent and to be regarded; the one seeking 
to root out the Christian religion altogether, the other the truth 
and sincere profession thereof; the one to join all Europe to Asia, 
the other the rest of all Europe to Spain. 

For the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and continu- 
ance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add to 
that which hath been already said; That the kings and princes 
of the world have always laid before them, the actions, but not 
the ends, of those great ones which preceded them. They are 
always transported with the glory of the one; but they never mind 
the misery of the other, till they find the experience in themselves. 
They neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy life, or hope it; 
but they follow the counsel of death, upon his first approach. 
It is he that puts into man all the wisdom of the world, without 
speaking a word; which God with all the words of his law, prom- 
ises or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth and de- 
stroyeth man, is believed; God, which hath made him and loves 
him, is always deferred. ‘I have considered,” saith Solomon, 
‘all the works that are under the sun, and behold, all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit:”” but who believes it, till death tells it us? 
It was death, which opening the conscience of Charles the fifth, 
made him enjoin his son Philip to restore Navarre; and king 
Francis the first of France, to command that justice should be 
done upon the murderers of the protestants in Merindol and 
Cabriéres, which till then he neglected. It is therefore death 
alone, that can suddenly make man to know himself. He tells 
the proud and insolent, that they are but abjects, and humbles 
them at the instant; makes them cry, complain, and repent; yea, 
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even to hate their fore-passed happiness. He takes the account 
of the rich, and proves him a beggar; a naked beggar, which hath 
interest in nothing, but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds 
a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see 
therein their deformity and rottenness; and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just and mighty death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only. hast cast out 
of the world and despised: thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all with these two narrow words, Hic jacet. 

— Sir Water RateicH: The History of the World. 


OF TRAVEL 


Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in the elder, 
a part of experience. He that travelleth into a country, before 
he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel. That young men travel under some tutor, or grave 
servant, I allow well; so that he be such a one that hath the lan- 
guage, and hath been in the country before; whereby he may be 
able to tell them what things are worthy to be seen in the country 
where they go, what acquaintances they are to seek, what exer- 
cises or discipline the place yieldeth; for else young men shall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. 

It is a strange thing that, in sea-voyages, where there is nothing 
to be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries ; but in land- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the most part they 
omit it; as if chance were fitter to be registered than observation. 
Let diaries, therefore, be brought in use. 

The things to be seen and observed are; the courts of princes, 
especially when they give audience to ambassadors; the courts 
of justice, while they sit and hear causes, and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic; the churches and monasteries with the monuments 
which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns, and so the havens and harbours ; antiquities and ruins; 
libraries, colleges, disputations and lectures, where any are; 
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shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and pleasure 
near great cities; armouries, arsenals, magazines; exchanges, 
burses, warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training 
of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such whereunto the better 
sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; cabinets 
and rarities; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the 
places where they go. After all which the tutor or servants ought 
to make diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, wed- 
dings, funerals, capital executions, and such shows, men need not 
be put in mind of them; yet they are not to be neglected. If you 
will have a young man to put his travel into a little room, and in 
short time to gather much, this you must do. First, as was said, 
he must have some entrance into the language before he goeth. 
Then he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the coun- 
try, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him also some card, 
or book, describing the country where he travelleth, which will 
be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep also a diary. Let 
him not stay long in one city or town: more or less, as the place 
deserveth, but not long. Nay, when he stayeth in one city or 
town, let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another; which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 
Let him sequester himself from the company of his countrymen, 
and diet in such places where there is good company of the nation 
where he travelleth. Let him, upon his removes from one place 
to another, procure recommendation to some person of quality 
residing in the place whither he removeth, that he may use his 
favour in those things he desireth’' to see or know. Thus he may 
abridge his travel with much profit. 

As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel, that 
which is most of all profitable, is acquaintance with the secre- 
taries, and employed men of ambassadors. For so, in travelling 
in one country, he shall suck the experience of many. Let him 
also see and visit eminent persons in all kinds which are of great 
name abroad, that he may be able to tell how the life agreeth 
with the fame. For quarrels, they are with care and discretion 
to be avoided. They are commonly for mistresses, healths, 
place, and words. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with choleric and quarrelsome persons. For they will 
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engage him into their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth 
home, let him not leave the countries where he hath travelled 
altogether behind him, but maintain a correspondence by letters 
with those of his acquaintance which are of most worth. And let 
his travel appear rather in his discourse than in his apparel or 
gesture; and in his discourse let him be rather advised in his 
answers than forward to tell stories: and let it appear that he doth 
not change his country manners for those of foreign parts but only 
prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad into the cus- 


toms of his own country. —Lorp Bacon: Essays 


Or STUDIES 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their 
chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, 
is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposi- 
tion of business. For expert men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from those that 
are learned. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth; to 
use them too much for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience. For natural abilities 
are like natural plants, that need proyning by study; and studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at large, except they 
be bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies; 
simple men admire them; and wise men use them. For they 
teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. That is, some books are to 
be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but that would be only in the less important 
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arguments, and the meaner sort of books: else distilled books are, 
like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a 
full man; conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. 
And, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present wit; and 
if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know 
that he doth not. 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, 
subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rheto- 
ric, able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores.’ Nay, there is no 
stond or impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies, like as diseases of the body may have appropriate exer- 
cise: bowling is good for the stone and reins, shooting for the 
lungs and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the, 
head, and the like. So, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again. If his wit be not apt 
to distinguish or find differences, let him study the schoolmen, 
for they are cymini sectores.? If he be not apt to beat over matters, 
and to call up one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of the mind may have 


a special receipt. 
P P —Lorp Bacon: Essays. 


BoNES OF THE DEAD 


Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living 
ones of Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and thin walls 
of clay, out-worn all the strong and spacious buildings above it, 
and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests, what prince can promise such diuturnity unto his relics, or 
might not gladly say, 


Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ?* 


Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust 
of all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments. In vain 


1 [Study results in character.] 2 [Splitters of cumin.] 
8 [So I should wish to be interred when turned into bones.] 
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we hope to be known by open and visible conservatories, when to 
be unknown was the means of their continuation, and obscurity 
their protection. If they died by violent hands, and were thrust 
into their urns, these bones become considerable, and some old 
philosophers would honour them, whose souls they conceived 
most pure, which were thus snatched from their bodies, and to 
retain a stronger propension unto them: whereas they weariedly 
left a languishing corpse, and with faint desires of reunion. If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapped up in the bundle 
of time, they fall into indistinction, and make but one blot with 
infants. If we begin to die when we live, and long life be but a 
prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition; we live with 
death, and die not ina moment. How many pulses made up the 
life of Methuselah, were work for Archimedes: common counters 
sum up the life of Moses’s man. Our days become considerable 
like petty sums by minute accumulations; where numerous frac- 
tions make up but small round numbers; and our days of a span 
long make not one little finger. 
— Sir THomas Browne: Hydriotaphia or Urn Burial. 


LIBERTY OF THE PREss 


Lords and commons of England! consider what nation it is 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors: a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; 
acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deepest sciences have 
been so ancient; and so eminent among us, that writers of good 
antiquity and able judgment have been persuaded, that even the 
school of Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom, took beginning 
from the old philosophy of this island. And that wise and civil 
Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Cesar, 
preferred the natural wits of Britain before the laboured studies 
of the French. 

Nor is it for nothing that the grave and frugal Transylvanian 
sends out yearly from as far as the mountainous borders of Rus- 
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sla, and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but 
their staid men, to learn our language and our theological arts. 
Yet that which is above all this, the favour and the love of Heaven, 
we have great argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious 
and propending towards us. Why else was this nation chosen 
before any other, that out of her, as out of Sion, should be 
proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet of 
reformation to all Europe? And had it not been the obstinate 
perverseness of our prelates against the divine and admirable 
spirit of Wickliffe, to suppress him as a schismatic and innovator, 
perhaps neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerome, no, nor the 
name of Luther or of Calvin, had been ever known; the glory of 
reforming all our neighbours had been completely ours. But now, 
as our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the matter, 
we are become hitherto the latest and the backwardest scholars, 
of whom God offered to have made us the teachers. 

Now once again by all concurrence of signs, and by the general 
instinct of holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly ex- 
press their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some new and 
great period in his church, even to the reforming of reformation 
itself; what does he then but reveal himself to his servants, and 
as his manner is, first to his Englishmen? I say, as his manner 
is, first to us, though we mark not the method of his counsels, 
and are unworthy. Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with 
his protection; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, search- 
ing, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, as 
with their homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation: 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convincement. 

What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and so 
prone to seek after knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to 
make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies? We reckon more than five months yet to harvest; 
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there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift up, the fields 
are white already. Where there is much desire to learn, there of 
necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. Under 
these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest 
and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding, which God 
hath stirred up in this city. What some lament of, we rather 
should rejoice at, should rather praise this pious forwardness among 
men, to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion into their 
own hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbear- 
ance of one another, and some grain of charity might win all 
these diligencies to join and unite into one general and brotherly 
search after truth; could we but forego this prelatical tradition of 
crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into canons and 
precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and worthy stranger 
should come among us, wise to discern and mould the temper of 
a people, and how to govern it, observing the high hopes and 
aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reason- 
ings in the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry 
out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and courage, 
“Tf such were my Epirots, I would not despair the greatest design 
that could be attempted to make a church or kingdom happy.” 

Yet these are the men cried out against for schismatics and 
sectaries, as if, while the temple of the Lord was building, some 
cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, 
there should be a sort of irrational men, who could not consider 
there must be many schisms and many dissections made in the 
quarry and in the timber ere the house of God can be built. And 
when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into 
a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this world: neither can 
every piece of the building be of one form; nay, rather the per- 
fection consists in this, that out of many moderate varieties and 
brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises 
the goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the whole 
pile and structure. 

Let’ us therefore be more considerate builders, more wise 
in spiritual architecture, when great reformation is expected. 
For now the time seems come, wherein Moses, the great prophet, 
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may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious 
wish of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy elders, but 
all the Lord’s people, are become prophets. No marvel then 
though some men, and some good men too perhaps, but young in 
goodness, as Joshua then was, envy them. They fret, and out of 
their own weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and sub- 
divisions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, and 
waits the hour: when they have branched themselves out, saith 
he, small enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. 
Fool! he sees not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though 
into branches; nor will beware, until he see our small divided 
maniples cutting through at every angle of his ill-united and 
unwieldy brigade. And that we are to hope better of all these 
supposed sects and schisms, and that we shall not need that solici- 
tude, honest perhaps, though overtimorous, of them that vex in 
this behalf, but shall laugh in the end at those malicious applauders 
of our differences, I have these reasons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked 
about, her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be marching up, even to her 
walls and suburb trenches; that then the people, or the greater 
part, more than at other times, wholly taken up with the study 
of highest and most important matters to be reformed, should be 
disputing, reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a 
rarity and admiration, things not before discoursed or written of, 
argues first a singular good will, contentedness, and confidence in 
your prudent foresight, and safe government, lords and com- 
mons; and from thence derives itself to a gallant bravery and 
well-grounded contempt of their enemies, as if there were no 
small number of as great spirits among us, as his was who, when 
Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, bought 
that piece of ground at no cheap rate whereon Hannibal himself 
encamped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success 
and victory. For as in a body when the blood is fresh, the spirits 
pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to rational faculties, and 
those in the acutest and pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it 
argues in what good plight and constitution the body is; so when 
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the cheerfulness of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but 
to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points 
of controversy and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, 
nor drooping to a fatal decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled 
skin of corruption to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue, des- 
tined to become great and honourable in these latter ages. Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her “invincible 
locks: methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purg- 
ing and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance; while the noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed 
at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prognosti- 
cate a year of sects and schisms. 

What would ye do then, should ye suppress all this flowery 
crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing 
daily in this city? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engros- 
sers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we 
shall know nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel? 
Believe it, lords and commons! they who counsel ye to such a 
suppressing, do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I will 
soon show how. If it be desired to know the immediate cause of 
all this free writing and free speaking, there cannot be assigned 
a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane government; 
it is the liberty, lords and commons, which your own valorous 
and happy counsels have purchased us; liberty which is the 
nurse of all great wits: this is that which hath rarified and en- 
lightened our spirits like the influence of heaven: this is that 
which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up our apprehen- 
sions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make us now less 
capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless 
ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, less the 
founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, brut- 
ish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then must first 
become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and tyran- 
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nous, as they were from whom ye have freed us. That our hearts 
are now more capacious, our thoughts more erected to the search 
and expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the issue of 
your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot suppress that unless 
ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that fathers may 
despatch at will their own children. And who shall then stick 
closest to ye and excite others? Not he who takes up arms for 
coat and conduct, and his four nobles of Danegelt. Although I 
dispraise not the defence of just immunities, yet love my peace 
better, if that were all. Give me the liberty to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties. 
—Joun Mirton: Areopagitica, a S peech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing: to the Parliament of England. 


CHRISTIAN AND APOLLYON 


But now, in this valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was hard 
put to it; for he had gone but a little way before he espied a foul 
fiend coming over the field to meet him. His name is Apollyon. 
Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and to cast in his mind 
whether to go back or to stand his ground. But he considered 
again that he had no armor for his back, and therefore thought 
that to turn the back to him might give him greater advantage with 
ease to pierce him with his darts. Therefore he resolved to venture 
and stand his ground; for, thought he, had I no more in mine eye 
than the saving of my life, ’t would be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster 
was hideous to behold. He was clothed with scales like a fish, 
and they are his pride. He had wings like a dragon, feet like a 
bear; and out of his belly came fire and smoke, and his mouth 
was as the mouth of a lion. When he was come up to Christian, 
he beheld him with a disdainful countenance, and thus began to 
question him. 

ApotLyon. Whence came you, and whither are you bound ? 

Cur. I am come from the city of Destruction, which is the 
place of all evil, and am going to the city of Zion. 

Apot. By this I perceive that thou art one of my subjects; 
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for all that country is mine, and I am the prince and god of it. 
How is it, then, that thou hast run away from thy king? Were 
it not that I hope thou mayest do me more service, I would strike 
thee now at one blow to the ground. 

Cur. I was, indeed, born in your dominions; but your service 
was hard, and your wages such as a man could not live on; for 
the wages of sin is death. Therefore, when I was come to years, 
I did, as other considerate persons do, look out if perhaps I might 
mend myself. 

ApoL. There is no prince that will thus lightly lose his sub- 
jects; neither will I as yet lose thee; but since thou complainest 
of thy service and wages, be content to go back. What our country 
will afford I do here promise to give thee. 

Cur. But I have let myself to another, even to the King of 
princes; and how can I with fairness go back with thee? 

Apo. Thou hast done in this according to the proverb, changed 
a bad for a worse; but it is ordinary for those that have professed 
themselves his servants, after a while to give him the slip and 
return again to me. Do thou so too, and all shall be well. 

Cur. I have given him my faith, and sworn my allegiance to 
him. How, then, can I go back from this, and not be hanged as 
a traitor? 

Apot. Thou didst the same by me; and yet I am willing to 
pass’ by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go back. 

Cur. What I promised thee was in my nonage; and besides, 
I count that the Prince, under whose banner I now stand, is able 
to absolve me, yea, and to pardon also what I did as to my com- 
pliance with thee. And besides, O thou destroying Apollyon, 
to speak truth, I like his service, his wages, his servants, his goy- 
ernment, his company, and country, better than thine. Therefore 
leave off to persuade me further; I am his servant, and I will 
‘follow him. 

ApoL. Consider again, when thou art in cool blood, what 
thou art like to meet with in the way that thou goest. Thou 
knowest that for the most part his servants come to an ill end, 
because they are transgressors against me and my ways. How 
many of them have been put to shameful deaths! And besides, 
thou countest his service better than mine, whereas he never 
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came yet from the place where he is, to deliver any that served 
him out of their hands; but as for me, how many times, as all 
the world very well knows, have I delivered, elther by power or 
fraud, those that have faithfully served me, from him and his, 
though taken by them! And so I will deliver thee. 

Cur. His forbearing at present to deliver them is on purpose 
to try their love, whether they will cleave to him to the end; and 
as for the ill end thou sayest they come to, that is most glorious 
in their account. For, for present deliverance, they do not much 
expect it; for they stay for their glory; and then they shall 
have it, when their Prince comes in his and the glory of the 
angels. 

Apot. Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy service to 
him; and how dost thou think to receive wages of him? 

Cur. Wherein, O Apollyon, have I been unfaithful to him ? 

Apo. Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou wast 
almost choked in the gulf of Despond. Thou didst attempt 
wrong ways to be rid of thy burden, whereas thou shouldest 
have stayed till thy Prince had taken it off. Thou didst sinfully 
sleep, and lose thy choice thing. Thou wast almost also per- 
suaded to go back at the sight of the lions. And when thou 
talkest of thy journey, and of what thou hast heard and seen, 
thou art inwardly desirous of vainglory in all that thou sayest 
or doest. 

Cur. All this is true, and much more which thou hast left out; 
but the Prince whom I serve and honor is merciful, and ready 
to forgive. But besides, these infirmities possessed me in thy 
country, for there I suckt them in; and I have groaned under 
them, been sorry for them, and have obtained pardon of my 
Prince. 

Apot. Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, saying, 
I am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person, his laws, and 
people. I am come out on purpose to withstand thee. 

Cur. Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in the King’s 
highway, the way of holiness. ‘Therefore take heed to yourself. 

Apot. Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter. Prepare 
thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den, that thou shalt 
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go no further. Here will I spill thy soul. And with that he threw 
a flaming dart at his breast; but Christian had a shield in his 
hand, with which he caught it, and so prevented the danger of 
that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw ’t was time to bestir him; 
and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail, 
by the which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do to 
avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. 
This made Christian give a little back. Apollyon, therefore, 
followed his work amain; and Christian again took courage, 
and resisted as manfully as he could. This sore combat lasted 
for above half a day, even till Christian was almost quite spent; 
for you must know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must 
needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up 
close to Christian and, wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful 
fall; and with that Christian’s sword flew out of his hand. Then 
said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now; and with that he had almost 
prest him to death, so that Christian began to despair of life. 
But, as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetching of his 
last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man, Christian 
nimbly reached out his hand for his sword, and caught it, saying, 
Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy. When I fall, I shall 
arise; and with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made him 
give back, as one that had received his mortal wound. Christian 
perceiving that, made at him again, saying, Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through Him that loved us. 
And with that Apollyon spread forth his dragon’s wings, and sped 
him away, that Christian saw him no more. 

— Joun Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


PoETRY AND Music 


Whether it be that the fierceness of the Gothic humours, or 
noise of their perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the unequal 
mixture of the modern languages would not bear it; certain it is, 
that the great heights and excellency both of poetry and music 
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fell with the Roman learning and empire, and have never since 
recovered the admiration and applauses that before attended 
them; yet, such as they are among us, they must be confessed 
to be the softest and sweetest, the most general and most innocent 
amusements of common time and life. They still find room in 
the courts of princes and the cottages of shepherds; they serve 
to revive and animate the dead calm of poor or idle lives, and to 
allay or divert the violent passions and perturbations of the greatest 
and the busiest men. And both these effects are of equal use to 
human life: for the mind of man is like the sea, which is neither 
agreeable to the beholder nor the voyager in a calm or in a storm, 
but is so to both when a little agitated by gentle gales; and so the 
mind, when moved by soft and easy passions and affections. I 
know very well that many, who pretend to be wise by the forms of 
being grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music as toys 
and trifles too light for the use or entertainment of serious men: 
but whoever find themselves wholly insensible to these charms, 
would, I think, do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of 
reproaching their own temper, and bringing the goodness of their 
natures, if not of their understandings, into question: it may be 
thought at least an ill sign, if not an ill constitution, since some of 
the fathers went so far, as to esteem the love of music a sign of 
predestination, as a thing divine, and reserved for the felicities 
of heaven itself. While this world lasts, I doubt not but the pleas- 
ure and requests of these two entertainments will do so too: and 
happy those that content themselves with those, or any other so 
easy and so innocent and do not trouble the world, or other men, 
because they cannot be quiet themselves though no body hurts 
them! 

When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, 
but like a froward child, that must be played with and humoured 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is 
over. 

— Sir WirttamM Temple: Essay on Poetry. 
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Tue IsLE OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


At my alighting, I was surrounded with a crowd of people, 
but those who stood nearest seemed to be of better quality. They 
beheld me with all the marks and circumstances of wonder; 
neither indeed was I much in their debt, having never till then 
seeh a race of mortals so singular in their shapes, habits, and 
countenances. Their heads were all reclined, either to the right 
or the left: one of their eyes turned inwards, and the other directly 
up to the zenith. Their outward garments were adorned with the 
figures of suns, moons, and stars, interwoven with those of fiddles, 
flutes, harps, trumpets, guitars, harpsichords, and many other 
instruments of music unknown to us in Europe. I observed here 
and there many in the habit of servants, with a blown bladder 
fastened like a flail to the end of a short stick which they carried 
in their hands. In each bladder was a small quantity of dried 
pease, or little pebbles, as I was afterwards informed. With 
these bladders they now and then flapped the mouths and ears 
of those who stood near them, of which practice I could not then 
conceive the meaning. It seems the minds of these people are 
so taken up with intense speculations, that they neither can speak, 
nor attend to the discourses of others, without being roused by 
some external taction upon the organs of speech and hearing; 
for which reason, those persons who are able to afford it always 
keep a flapper (the original is climenole,) in their family, as one of 
their domestics, nor ever walk abroad or make visits without 
him. And the business of this officer is, when two, three, or more 
persons are in company, gently to strike with his bladder the mouth 
of him who is to speak, and the right ear of him or them to whom 
the speaker addresses himself. This flapper is likewise employed 
diligently to attend his master in his walks, and upon occasion to 
give him a soft flap on his eyes, because he is always so wrapped 
up in cogitation, that he is in manifest danger of falling down 
every precipice, and bouncing his head against every post; and 
in the streets of justling others or being justled himself into the 
kennel. 


It was necessary to give the reader this information, without 
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which he would be at the same loss with me to understand the 
proceedings of these people, as they conducted me up the stairs 
to the top of the island, and thence to the royal palace. While 
we were ascending they forgot several times what they were about, 
and left me to myself, till their memories were again roused by 
their flappers; for they appeared altogether unmoved by the sight 
of my foreign habit and countenance, and by the shouts of the 
vulgar, whose thoughts and minds were more disengaged. 

At last we entered the palace, and proceeded into the chamber 
of presence, where I saw the king seated on his throne, attended 
on each side by persons of prime quality. Before the throne was 
a large table filled with globes, and spheres, and mathematical 
instruments of all kinds. His majesty took not the least notice 
of us, although our entrance was not without sufficient noise, 
by the concourse of all persons belonging to the court. But he 
was then deep in a problem, and we attended at least an hour, 
before he could solve it. There stood by him on each side a 
young page with flaps in their hands, and when they saw he was 
at leisure, one of them gently struck his mouth, and the other his 
right ear; at which he startled like one awaked on the sudden, 
and looking towards me and the company I was in, recollected 
the occasion of our coming, whereof he had been informed before. 
He spoke some words, whereupon immediately a young man with 
a flap came up to my side, and flapped me gently on the right ear; 
but I made signs as well as I could that I had no occasion for such 
an instrument; which, as I afterwards found, gave his majesty 
and the whole court a very mean opinion of my understanding. 

_ The king, as far as I could conjecture, asked me several questions, 
and I addressed myself to him in all the languages I had. When 
it was found I could neither understand nor be understood, I 
was conducted by his order to an apartment in his palace, (this 
prince being distinguished above all his predecessors for his hos- 
pitality to strangers,) where two servants were appointed to attend 
me. My dinner was brought, and four persons of quality, whom 
I remembered to have seen very near the king’s person, did me 
the honour to dine with me. We had two courses, of three dishes 
each. In the first course there was a shoulder of mutton cut into 
an equilateral triangle, a piece of beef into a rhomboid, and a 
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pudding into a cycloid. The second course was two ducks 
trussed up in the form of fiddles, sausages and puddings resem- 
bling flutes and hautboys, and a breast of veal in the shape of a 
harp. The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, paral- 
lelograms, and several other mathematical figures. 

While we were at dinner, I made bold to ask the names of several 
things in their language, and those noble persons by the assistance 
of their flappers delighted to give me answers, hoping to raise 
my admiration of their great abilities if I could be brought to con- 
verse with them. I was soon able to call for bread, or drink, 
or whatever else I wanted. 

After dinner my company withdrew, and a person was sent to 
me by the king’s order, attended by a flapper. He brought with 
him pen, ink, and paper, and three or four books, giving me to 
understand by signs that he was sent to teach me the language. 
We sat together four hours, in which time I wrote down a great 
number of words in columns, with the translations over against 
them; I likewise made a shift to learn several short sentences. 
For my tutor would order one of my servants to fetch something, 
to turn about, to make a bow, to sit, or to stand or walk, and the 
like: then I took down the sentence in writing. He showed me 
also in one of his books the figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
the zodiac, the tropics and polar circles, together with the denomi- 
nations of-many planes and solids. He gave me the names and 
descriptions of all the musical instruments, and the general 
_ terms of art in playing on each of them. After he had left me, 
I placed all my words with their interpretations in alphabetical 
order; and thus in a few days, by the help of a very faithful 
memory, I got some insight into their language. 

The word which I interpret the flying or floating island, is in 
the original Laputa, whereof I could never learn the true ety- 
mology. Lap, in the old obsolete language, signifies high, and 
untuh a governor; from which they say by corruption was derived 
Laputa, from Lapuntuh. But I do not approve of this derivation, 
which seems to be a little strained. I ventured to offer to the 
learned among them a conjecture of my own, that Laputa was 
quasi* lap outed; lap signifying properly the dancing of the sun- 
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beams in the sea, and outed, a wing; which however I shall not 
obtrude, but submit to the judicious reader. 

Those to whom the king had entrusted me, observing how ill 
I was clad, ordered a tailor to come next morning and take measure 
for a suit of clothes. This operator did his office after a different 
manner from those of his trade in Europe. He first took my 
altitude by a quadrant, and then with rule and compasses described 
the dimensions and outlines of my whole body, all which he entered 
upon paper; and in six days brought my clothes, very ill made, 
and quite out of shape, by happening to mistake a figure in the 
calculation. But my comfort was, that I observed such accidents 
very frequent, and little regarded. 

During my confinement for want of clothes, and by an indispo- 
_ sition that held me some days longer, I much enlarged my dic- 
tionary; and when I went next to court was able to understand 
many things the king spoke, and to return him some kind of an- 
swers. His majesty had given orders that the island should move 
north-east and by east to the vertical point over Lagado, the me- 
tropolis of the whole kingdom below upon the firm earth. It was 
about ninety leagues distant, and our voyage lasted four days and 
a half. I was not in the least sensible of the progressive motion 
made in the air by the island. On the second morning, about 
eleven o’clock, the king himself in person, attended by his nobility, 
courtiers, and officers, having prepared all their musical instru- 
ments, played on them for three hours without intermission, so 
that I was quite stunned with the noise; neither could I possibly 
guess the meaning till my tutor informed me. He said that the 
people of their island had their ears adapted to hear the music 
of the spheres, which always played at certain periods, and the 
court was now prepared to bear their part in whatever instrument 
they most excelled. 

In our journey towards Lagado, the capital city, his majesty 
ordered that the island should stop over certain towns and vil- 
lages, whence he might receive the petitions of his subjects: and 
to this purpose several pack-threads were let down, with small 
weights at the bottom. On these pack-threads the people strung 
their petitions, which mounted up directly, like the scraps of paper 
fastened by schoolboys at the end of the string that holds their 
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kite. Sometimes we received wine and victuals from below, which 
were drawn up by pulleys. 

The knowledge I had in mathematics gave me great assistance 
in acquiring their phraseology, which depended much upon that 
science, and music; and in the latter I was not unskilled. Their 
ideas are perpetually conversant in lines and figures. If they 
would, for example, praise the beauty of a woman, or any 
other animal, they describe it by rhombs, circles, parallelograms, 
ellipses, and other geometrical terms; or by words of art drawn 
from music, needless here to repeat. I observed in the king’s 
kitchen all sorts of mathematical and musical instruments, after 
the figures of which they cut up the joints that were served to 
his majesty’s table. 

Their houses are very ill built, the walls bevel, without one right 
angle in any apartment; and this defect arises from the contempt 
they bear to practical geometry, which they despise as vulgar and 
mechanic; those instructions they give being too refined for the 
intellectuals of their workmen, which occasions perpetual mis- 
takes. And although they are dexterous enough upon a piece of 
paper in the management of the rule, the pencil, and the divider, 
yet in the common actions and behaviour of life I have not seen 
a more clumsy, awkward, and unhandy people, nor so slow and 
perplexed in their conceptions upon all other subjects except those 
of mathematics and music. They are very bad reasoners, and 
vehemently given to opposition, unless when they happen to be 
of the right opinion, which is seldom their case. Imagination, 
fancy, and invention, they are wholly strangers to, nor have any 
words in their language by which those ideas can be expressed; 
the whole compass of their thoughts and mind being shut up 
within the two fore-mentioned sciences. 

Most of them, and especially those who deal in the astronomical 
part, have great faith in judicial astrology, although they are 
ashamed to own it publicly. But what I chiefly admired, and 
thought altogether unaccountable, was the strong disposition I 
observed in them towards news and politics, perpetually inquir- 
ing into public affairs, giving their judgments in matters of state, 
and passionately disputing every inch of a party opinion. I 
have indeed observed the same disposition among most of the 
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mathematicians I have known in Europe, although I could never 
discover the least analogy between the two sciences; unless those 
people suppose that, because the smallest circle has as many de- 
grees as the largest, therefore the regulation and management of 
the world require no more abilities than the handling and turning 
of a globe: but I rather take this quality to spring from a very 
common infirmity of human nature, inclining us to be most curi- 
ous and conceited in matters where we have least concern, and 
for which we are least adapted by study or nature. 

These people are under continual disquietudes, never enjoying 
a minute’s peace of mind; and their disturbances proceed from 
causes which very little affect the rest of mortals. Their appre- 
hensions arise from several changes they dread in the celestial 
bodies. For instance, that the earth, by the continual approaches 
of the sun towards it, must in course of time be absorbed or swal- 
lowed up. That the face of the sun will by degrees be encrusted 
with its own effluvia, and give no more light to the world. That 
the earth very narrowly escaped a brush from the tail of the last 
comet, which would have infallibly reduced it to ashes; and that 
the next, which they have calculated for one-and-thirty years 
hence, will probably destroy us: for if in its perihelion it should 
approach within a certain degree of the sun, (as by their calcu- 
lations they have reason to dread,) it will receive a degree of heat 
ten thousand times more intense than that of red-hot glowing 
iron, and in its absence from the sun carry a blazing tail ten hun- 
dred thousand and fourteen miles long; through which if the 
earth should pass at the distance of one hundred thousand miles 
from the nucleus or main body of the comet, it must on its passage 
be set on fire and reduced to ashes. That the sun, daily spend- 
ing its rays without any nutriment to supply them, will at last be 
wholly consumed and annihilated; which must be attended with 
the destruction of this earth and of all the planets that receive 
their light from it. 

They are so perpetually alarmed with the apprehensions of 
these and the like impending dangers, that they can neither sleep 
quietly in their beds, nor have any relish for the common pleas- 
ures and amusements of life. When they meet an acquaintance 
in the morning, the first question is about the sun’s health, how he 
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looked at his setting and rising, and what hopes they have to avoid 
the stroke of the approaching comet. This conversation they are 
apt to run into with the same temper that boys discover in delight- 
ing to hear terrible stories of spirits and hobgoblins, which they 
greedily listen to, and dare not go to bed for fear. . . . 

In about a month’s time I had made a tolerable proficiency in 
their language, and was able to answer most of the king’s ques- 
tions when I had the honour to attend him. His majesty discov- 
ered not the least curiosity to inquire into the laws, government, 
history, religion, or manners of the countries where I had been; 
but confined his questions to the state of mathematics, and re- 
ceived the account I gave him with great contempt and indiffer- 
ence, though often roused by his flapper on each side. 

— JonaTHAN SwiEt: Gulliver’s Travels (Voyage to Laputa). 


Joan oF ARC 


What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought of the 
poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that — 
like the Hebrew shepherd boy from the hills and forests of Judea 
— rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the reli- 
gious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in 
the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at the right 
hand of kings? The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic mis- 
sion by an act, by a victorious act, such as no man could deny. 
But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her story as it was read 
by those who saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore witness to 
the boy as no pretender; but so they did to the gentle girl. Judged 
by the voices of all who saw them from a station of good will, both 
were found true and loyal to any promises involved in their first 
acts. Enemies it was that made the difference between their sub- 
sequent fortunes. The boy rose to a splendour and a noonday 
prosperity, both personal and public, that rang through the rec- 
ords of his people, and became a byword among his posterity for 
a thousand years, until the sceptre was departing from Judah. 
The poor forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from 
that cup of rest which she had secured for France. She never 
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sang together with the songs that rose in her native Domrémy as 
echoes to the departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in 
the festal dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the 
redemption of France. No! for her voice was then silent; no! 
for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! whom, 
from earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self- 
sacrifice, this was among the strongest pledges for thy truth, that 
never once — no, not for a moment of weakness — didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honour from man. Coronets 
for thee! Oh, no! Honours, if they come when all is over, are 
for those that share thy blood. Daughter of Domrémy, when the 
gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep 
of the dead. Call her, king of France, but she will not hear thee. 
Cite her by the apparitors to come and receive a robe of honour, 
but she will be found en contumace.t When the thunders of uni- 
versal France, as even yet may happen, shall proclaim the gran- 
deur of the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country, 
thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five cen- 
turies. To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in this life; that 
was thy destiny; and not for a moment was it hidden from thy- 
self. Life, thou saidst, is short; and the sleep which is in the 
grave is long; let me use that life, so transitory, for the glory of 
those heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep which is so 
long! This pure creature — pure from every suspicion of even 
a visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in senses more 
obvious — never once did this holy child, as regarded herself, 
relax from her belief in the darkness that was travelling to meet 
her. She might not prefigure the very manner of her death; she 
saw not in vision, perhaps, the aérial altitude of the fiery scaffold, 
the spectators without end, on every road, pouring into Rouen as 
to a coronation, the surging smoke, the volleying flames, the 
hostile faces all around, the pitying eye that lurked but here 
and there, until nature and imperishable truth broke loose from 
artificial restraints — these might not be apparent through the 
mist of the hurrying future. But the voice that called her to 
death, that she heard forever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those days, and great 
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was he that sat upon it; but well Joanna knew that not the throne, 
nor he that sat upon it, was for her; but, on the contrary, that 
she was for them; not she by them, but they by her, should rise 
from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, and for cen- 
turies had the privilege to spread their beauty over land and sea, 
until, in another century, the wrath of God and man combined 
to wither them; but well Joanna knew, early at Domrémy she 
had read that bitter truth, that the lilies of France would deco- 
rate no garland for her. Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, would 
ever bloom for her/ 
— Tuomas DE Quincey: Joan of Arc. 


ATHENS 


If we would know what a University is, considered in its ele- 
mentary idea, we must betake ourselves to the first and most 
celebrated home of European literature and source of European 
civilization, to the bright and beautiful Athens, — Athens, whose 
schools drew to her bosom, and then sent back again to the busi- 
ness of life, the youth of the western world for a long thousand 
years. Seated on the verge of the continent, the city seemed 
hardly suited for the duties of a central metropolis of knowledge; 
yet, what it lost in convenience of approach, it gained in its neigh- 
bourhood to the traditions of the mysterious East, and in the 
loveliness of the region in which it lay. Hither, then, as to a sort 
of ideal land, where all archetypes of the great and the fair were 
found in substantial being, and all departments of truth ex- 
plored, and all diversities of intellectual power exhibited, where 
taste and philosophy were majestically enthroned as in a royal 
court, where there was no sovereignty but that of mind, and no 
nobility but that of genius, where professors were rulers, and 
princes did homage, hither flocked continually from the very cor- 
ners of the orbis terrarum,’ the many-tongued generation, just 
rising, or just risen into manhood, in order to gain wisdom. 

Pisistratus had in an early age discovered and nursed the in- 
fant genius of his people, and Cimon, after the Persian war, had 
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given it a home. That war had established the naval supremacy 
of Athens; she had become an imperial state; and the Ionians, 
bound to her by the double chain of kindred and of subjection, 
were importing into her both their merchandise and their civiliza- 
tion. The arts and philosophy of the Asiatic coast were easily 
carried across the sea, and there was Cimon, as I have said, with 
his ample fortune, ready to receive them with due honours. Not 
content with patronizing their professors, he built the first of 
those noble porticos, of which we hear so much in Athens, and he 
formed the groves which in process of time became the celebrated 
Academy. Planting is one of the most graceful, as in Athens it 
was one of the most beneficent, of employments. Cimon took 
in hand the wild wood, pruned and dressed it, and laid it out with 
handsome walks and welcome fountains. Nor, while hospitable 
to the authors of the city’s civilization, was he ungrateful to the 
instruments of her prosperity. His trees extended their cool, um- 
brageous branches over the merchants, who assembled in the 
Agora, for many generations. 

Those merchants certainly had deserved that act of bounty; 
for all the while their ships had been carrying forth the intellec- 
tual fame of Athens to the western world. Then commenced 
what may be called her University existence. Pericles, who suc- 
ceeded Cimon, both in the government and in the patronage of 
art, is said by Plutarch to have entertained the idea of making 
Athens the capital of federated Greece: in this he failed, but his 
encouragement of such men as Phidias and Anaxagoras led the 
way to her acquiring a far more lasting sovereignty over a far 
wider empire. Little understanding the sources of her own great- 
ness, Athens would go to war; peace is the interest of a seat of 
commerce and the arts; but to war she went; yet to her, whether 
peace or war, it mattered not. The political power of Athens 
waned and disappeared; kingdoms rose and fell; centuries rolled 
away, — they did but bring fresh triumphs to the city.of the poet 
and the sage. There at length the swarthy Moor and Spaniard 
were seen to meet the blue-eyed Gaul; and the Cappadocian, late 
subject of Mithridates, gazed without alarm at the haughty con- 
quering Roman. Revolution after revolution passed over the face 
of Europe, as well as of Greece, but still she was there,— Athens, 
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the city of mind, — as radiant, as splendid, as delicate, as young, 
as ever she had been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the blue Aégean, 
many a spot is there more beautiful or sublime to see, many a 
territory more ample; but there was one charm in Attica, which 
in the same perfection was nowhere else. The deep pastures of 
Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, these had not the 
gift; Boeotia, which lay to its immediate north, was notorious for 
its very want of it. The heavy atmosphere of that Beeotia might 
be good for vegetation, but it was associated in popular belief with 
the dulness of the Bceotian intellect: on the contrary, the special 
purity, elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of the air of Attica, fit 
concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that for it which earth 
did not; — it brought out every bright hue and tender shade of 
the landscape over which it was spread, and would have illumi- 
nated the face even of a more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest length, and 
thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated rocky barriers, meeting 
at an angle; three prominent mountains, commanding the plain, 
— Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus; an unsatisfactory soil; 
some streams, not always full; — such is about the report which 
the agent of a London company would have made of Attica. He 
would report that the climate was mild; the hills were limestone; 
there was plenty of good marble; more pasture land than at first 
survey might have been expected, sufficient certainly for sheep 
and goats; fisheries productive; silver mines once, but long since 
worked out; figs fair; oil first-rate; olives in profusion. But 
what he would not think of noting down, was, that that olive tree 
was so choice in nature and so noble in shape, that it excited a 
religious veneration; and that it took so kindly to the light soil, 
as to expand into woods upon the open plain, and to climb up 
and fringe the hills. He would not think of writing word to his 
employers, how that clear air, of which I have spoken, brought 
out, yet blended and subdued, the colours on the marble, till they 
had a softness and harmony, for all their richness, which in a 
picture looks exaggerated, yet is after all within the truth. He 
would not tell, how that same delicate and brilliant atmosphere 
freshened up the pale olive, till the olive forgot its monotony, and 
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its cheek glowed like the arbutus or beech of the Umbrian hills. 
He would say nothing of the thyme and thousand fragrant herbs 
which carpeted Hymettus; he would hear nothing of the hum of 
its bees; nor take much account of the rare flavour of its honey, 
since Gozo and Minorca were sufficient for the English demand. 
He would look over the Agean from the height he had ascended; 
he would follow with his eye the chain of islands which, starting 
from the Sunian headland, seemed to offer the fabled divinities of 
Attica, when they should visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of via- 
duct thereto across the sea; but that fancy would not occur to 
him, nor any admiration of the dark violet billows with their 
white edges down below; nor of those graceful, fanlike jets of 
silver upon the rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water spirits 
from the deep,-then shiver, and break, and spread, and shroud 
themselves, and disappear, in a soft mist of foam; nor of the 
gentle, incessant heaving and panting of the whole liquid plain; 
nor of the long waves, keeping steady time, like a line of soldiery, 
as they resound upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign to 
notice that restless living element at all, except to bless his stars 
that he was not upon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor the refined 
colouring, nor the graceful outline and roseate golden hue of the 
jutting crags, nor the bold shadows cast from Otus or Laurium 
by the declining sun; — our agent of a mercantile firm would not 
value these matters even at a low figure. Rather we must turn 
for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, come from a 
semi-barbarous land to that small corner of the earth, as to a 
shrine, where he might take his fill of gazing on those emblems 
and coruscations of invisible unoriginate perfection. It was the 
stranger from a remote province, from Britain or from Mauritania, 
who in a scene so different from that of his chilly, woody swamps, 
or of his fiery choking sands, learned at once what a real Univer- 
sity must be, by coming to understand the sort of country, which 
was its suitable home. 

Nor was this all that a University required, and found in Athens. 
No one, even there, could live on poetry. If the students at that 
famous place had nothing better than bright hues and soothing 
sounds, they would not have been able or disposed to turn their 
residence there to much account. Of course they must have the 
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means of living, nay, in a certain sense, of enjoyment, if Athens 
was to be an Alma Mater at the time, or to remain afterwards a 
pleasant thought in theirmemory. And so they had. Be it recol- 
lected Athens was a port, and a mart of trade, perhaps the first 
in Greece; and ‘this was very much to the point, when a number 
of strangers were ever flocking to it, whose combat was to be with 
intellectual, net physical difficulties, and who claimed to have 
“their bodily wants supplied, that they might be at leisure to set 
about furnishing their minds. Now, barren as was the soil of 
Attica, and bate the face of the country, yet it had only too many 
resources for an elegant, nay luxurious abode there. So abundant 
were the imports of the place, that it was a common saying, that 
the productions, which were found singly elsewhere, were brought 
all together in Athens. Corn and wine, the staple of subsistence 
in such a climate, came from the isles of the AXgean; fine wool 
and carpeting from Asia Minor; slaves, as now, from the Euxine, 
and timber, too; and iron and brass from the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. The Atherian did not condescend to manufactures 
himself, but encouraged them in others; and a population of 
foreigners caught at the lucrative occupation both for home con- 
sumption and for exportation. Their cloth, and other textures 
for dress and furniture, and their hardware — for instance, ar- 
mour —- were in great request. Labour was cheap; stone and 
marble in plenty; and the taste and skill, which at first were de- 
voted to public buildings, as temples and porticos, were in course 
of time applied to the mansions of public men. If nature did 
much for Athens, it is undeniable that art did much more. 

— Joun Henry Newman: Rise and Progress of Universities 

(Chapter 3). 


A GREAT MYSTERY 


But farther, you may, perhaps, think it a beneficent ordinance 
for the generality of men that they do not, with earnestness or 
anxiety, dwell on such questions of the future; because the busi- 
ness of the day could not be done if this kind of thought were 
taken by all of us for the morrow. Be it so: but at least we might 
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anticipate that the greatest and wisest of us, who were evidently 
the appointed teachers of the rest, would set themselves apart to 
seek out whatever could be surely known of the future destinies of 
their race; and to teach this in no rhetorical or ambiguous man- 
ner, but in the plainest and most severely earnest words. 

Now, the highest representatives of men who have thus endeav- 
oured, during the Christian era, to search out these deep things, 
and relate them, are Dante and Milton. There are none who for 
earnestness of thought, for mastery of word, can be classed with 
these. I am not at present, mind you, speaking of persons set 
apart in any priestly or pastoral office, to deliver creeds to us, or 
doctrines; but of men who try to discover and set forth, as far 
as by. human intellect is possible, the facts of the other world. 
Divines may perhaps teach us how to arrive there, but only these 
two poets have in any powerful manner striven to discover, or in 
any definite words professed to tell, what we shall see and become 
there; or how those upper and nether worlds are, and have been, 
inhabited. 

And what have they told us? Milton’s account of the most 
important event in his whole system of the universe, the fall of 
the angels, is evidently unbelievable to himself; and the more so 
that it is wholly founded on, and in a great part spoiled and de- 
graded from, Hesiod’s account of the decisive war of the younger 
gods with the Titans. The rest of his poem is a picturesque 
drama, in which every artifice of invention is visibly and con- 
sciously employed; not a single fact being, for an instant, con- 
ceived as tenable by any living faith. Dante’s conception is far 
more intense, and, by himself, for the time, not to be escaped 
from; it is indeed a vision, but a vision only, and that one of 
the wildest that ever entranced a soul, —a dream in which every 
grotesque type or phantasy of heathen tradition is renewed, and 
adorned; and the destinies of the Christian Church, under their 
most sacred symbols, become literally subordinate to the praise, 
and are only to be understood by the aid, of one dear Florentine 
maiden. 

I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this strange lethargy 
and trance in myself, and awake to the meaning and power of 
life, it seems daily more amazing to me that men such as these 
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should dare to play with the most precious truths (or the most 
deadly untruths), by which the whole human race listening to 
them could be informed, or deceived : — all the world their audi- 
ences for ever, with pleased ear, and passionate heart; — and yet, 
to this submissive infinitude of souls, and ever-more succeeding 
and succeeding multitude, hungry for bread of life, they do but 
play upon sweetly modulated pipes; with pompous nomenclature 
adorn the councils of hell; touch a troubadour’s guitar to the 
courses of the suns; and fill the openings of eternity, before which 
prophets have veiled their faces, and which angels desire to look 
into, with idle puppets of their scholastic imagination, and mel- 
ancholy lights of frantic faith in their lost mortal love. 
Is not this a mystery of life? 
— Joun Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies (Lecture 4)s 


NOTES 


I THE DIARY 


The simplest form of writing is that intended only or mainly for the author 
himself, that is, the diary or journal ; and this form of composition furnishes 
an admirable means of practice for the young student. The two most famous 
diaries in English literature are those of two contemporaries — John Evelyn 
(1620-1706) and Samuel Pepys (1632-1703). The former was a man of 
much learning, whose obvious aim was to put on record matters that were of 
intellectual value. The latter prattled away, as it were, writing of whatever 
was of interest to him at the moment; and it is to this free and almost 
unconscious utterance of his thoughts and feelings that his work owes its 
charm and its value. Evelyn and Pepys, according to their different tem- 
peraments, thus present the two natural types of such writing. 

For practice, the student may appropriately try two varieties of diary writ- 
nner Ce 

(1) The careful and systematic record, in all necessary detail, of some 
event of relative or absolute importance that has occurred in a given day ; 
(2) the freer and more personal expression of whatever has happened of 
most interest to him on a particular day. He is advised to try writing of 
this sort again and again, until he becomes accustomed to keeping clearly in 
mind the facts that have come under his observation, to analyzing his own 
moods, and to expressing his mind thus freely and fully in this natural form 


of written soliloquy. 
Il. THE LETTER 


The letter, which is presumably intended only for the eye of one person, or 
at most of a little group of persons, is a scarcely less simple form of writing 
than the diary, and furnishes likewise admirable opportunities for practice in 
composition. There can be no strict theory of letter-writing, no rules or prin- 
ciples of the art. In the familiar letter the writer follows the bent of his 
temperament, as in the diary, putting down what he chooses, according to 
the circumstances, and expressing it in his natural, characteristic way. In 
the more formal letter he has only to say what he wishes to say in a clear, 
dignified, and effective manner. The examples which follow are from Sir 
Richard Steele, one of the most delightfully human of letter-writers, as was 
Pepys of diarists ; from Lord Chesterfield, the typical English man of fashion 
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and station in the late eighteenth century, and from the great Samuel John- 
son, rebuking the same Lord Chesterfield for his cold selfishness and aristo- 
cratic snobbishness. 

The student has abundant opportunities for practice in familiar letters to 
his friends and relatives. Occasions for the use of the more formal style, too, 
are not uncommon in school life, in the shape of petitions or in correspond- 
ence with the secretaries of classes, athletic or debating organizations, etc. 


Ill. DESCRIPTION 


If we took up separately the other kinds of prose-writing under heads 
similar to the diary and the letter, we should treat the novel, the short story, 
the essay, the biography, the, book of travels, and a number of other species 
of composition. Instead of discussing this comparatively large number of 
literary forms, it has long been customary for writers on rhetoric to use a 
more general and philosophic classification, and to say that prose literature 
may be properly divided into four main forms— Description, Narration, 
Exposition, and Argumentation. The theory is that in all prose writing we 
are at any given moment describing, narrating, explaining, or reasoning. 
The classification is useful, and we shall follow it here; but we must not 
forget that it is essentially artificial, and must be interpreted very liberally. 
Very few pieces of writing of any length can be absolutely classified according 
to this scheme. A story, for instance, necessarily involves description as well 
as narration ; it will probably also involve exposition and possibly argument. 
An essay, which is probably, in the main, exposition, may in the same way 
involve any or all of the other forms. We shall be on the right track, how- 
ever, if we think of these four forms as attitudes of the author’s mind or 
phases of his thought. When he wishes to make us see tangible things, we 
call his writing Description. When his main purpose is to tell a story, we 
call it Narration. When he wishes to explain things to us, we call it Exposi- 
tion. When he wishes to reason with us, we call it Argument. These four 
rough divisions of prose writing we shall now consider in order, remembering 
that any piece of literature which we choose as an illustration will probably 
belong in part to one or more of the other forms also, 

The Temple of Dendera and Michillimackinac.—In description, the aim 
of the writer is to-reproduce, in the mind of another, a picture as like as 
possible to one existing in his own mind, Let us examine a large amount 
of good literature in which the authors have had this aim chiefly in mind, 
and see whether we can, by analysis, determine what methods or principles 
they have followed, consciously or unconsciously, in order to produce such 
excellent results. 

The first and most obvious principle is that of choice or selection. The 
author singles out the special characteristics of the object that is to be repro- 
duced in our minds. He does not give @// its qualities — he selects. 

In these descriptions of a temple in Egypt and of an old trading-post, what 
details has the author given? What are the qualities or characteristics of the 
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temple which he selects for portrayal? What characteristics occur to you 
that he has omitted ? 

Describe briefly several striking scenes or buildings, taking care to lay 
stress on certain special characteristics. 

The Abdication of Charles V.and A Group of Normans. —These are extraor- 
dinarily good illustrations, in history and fiction, of the same process of selec- 
tion as applied to the qualities and characteristics of a group of persons. In 
both cases the persons are so clearly and simply described that they seem to 
be standing before us, and we can scarcely realize that the novelist was writing 
of persons that never existed, and the historian of persons that had been dead 
for centuries. 

For practice the student may ambitiously choose a group of fictitious or his- 
torical personages, and then a group of his own townspeople. 

Old Cambridge ; Walden Pond ; Christmas Day in London ; and Monterey. 
—The writer, then, selects with care the qualities he thinks most important. 
We must now inquire on what basis he selects these qualities. The answer 
is, on the basis of truth. The qualities must be true to the facts, so chosen as 
to represent truly the facts as he sees them, and as he would have us see 
them. Truth to the facts involves, as you will at once see, not only careful 
observation or definite imagination, but careful thought as to the meaning 
and bearing of the facts. The writer must determine what, to him, the scene 
signifies, what are its essential and characteristic qualities. In the following 
extracts it is the rural quiet of Old Cambridge, the peculiar depth and purity 
of the waters of Walden Pond, the happy and cheery bustle of the London 
shops, and the solitude and the haunting sound of the sea at Monterey, on 
which the authors lay their emphasis. 

In your practice writing, choose scenes that appeal to you deeply; think 
carefully of what they mean to you; and then try, simply and clearly, to repro- 
duce that impression on the minds of others. : 

Karnak and The Alhambra. — Selection, then, is our first principle of 
description, — selection according to truth of fact and to the relative impor- 
tance of qualities. Our second principle will deal with arrangement, and 
shall be this, that, so far as possible, the writer must follow a simple plan or 
order. If you will turn back to the preceding pages, you will see how clearly 
this principle can be deduced from the typical extracts chosen. Bayard Tay- 
lor describes first the portico of the temple, then the interior and its contents, 
then the decorations. Parkman gives first the approach to the fort, then a 
view from a distance, then a view from near at hand. Motley takes first the 
palace and the hall; second, the audience ; third, the emperor; fourth, his 
son. Inthe present extracts the plan also is simple and clear. In his account 
of Karnak, Taylor first explains the general position of Karnak when approached 
from the north, and then, successively, the journey to the temple, the main 
entrance, the grand hall, the return to the river, the second visit by moonlight, 
and the second return. In short, he describes by telling what he sees, in the 
order in which he saw it. 

A similar plan is followed in Irving’s fine description of the Albambra. 
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Notice the skill which the author shows in keeping to the proportion of his 
plan. No part is developed so fully as to dwarf another part. Each has its 
due space. 

The student should try his hand again, in a description on a somewhat 
greater scale, at several scenes of some special interest or importance, giving 
particular attention to order and proportion. 

A Bird’s Eye View and St. Mark’s.—The plan in these two famous 
descriptions by Ruskin is essentially the same. In each the reader is supposed 
to survey in a given order the objects described. Like a bird poised in the 
air, he sees the various zones of the earth; like an actual visitor, he slowly 
approaches first the English and then the Italian cathedral. The device is 
well worth trying, and the student should make at least one experiment in this 
direction. 

The Stage-Coach.—The object of a writer, when describing, is to make us 
see the picture that lies in his mind, but it does not follow that he needs to 
build that picture up for us slowly, part by part. He will naturally — and that 
is the third principle — make use of suggestion. That is, he will manage to 
make our minds do the greater part of the work ; he will give hints on which 
our minds can act, filling out the picture rapidly by virtue of our own imagi- 
nation. There are three ways in particular in which the mind can be thus 
moved to build up a picture for itself : — 

1. We may say. that the thing which we wish to describe is /éke something 
else with which the reader is familiar. The characteristics of the thing the 
reader knows are then instantly transferred to the picture on which his mind 
is working. The more novel and unexpected the comparison is, the greater, 
under ordinary circumstances, is the impetus given to the reader’s mind. 

2. Instead of describing a person, we may say what he does.. Knowing the 
act, the mind will tend to frame for itself the picture of the person of whom 
such an act would be characteristic. 

3. We may also help the mind to make its own picture by stating how 
some one was affected by the person or scene. The most famous illustration 
of this is the passage in the third book of the /Zad, where Homer, instead of 
describing Helen in detail, shows that, even in the midst of that disastrous 
siege, the aged Trojans, scarcely sensible to woman’s charms, did not marvel 
that so great a war should be caused by her beauty. 

Find, in Zhe Stage-Coach, a number of instances of each of these methods, 
and try, in a short piece of descriptive writing, to employ similar devices with 
effect. 

The House of Usher.—It would be useless for the student to imitate this 
marvellous description — the work of a genius unique in the special power of 
evoking pictures of fantastic horror. But he should read the passage again 
and again, and note the cunning devices by which the atmosphere of myste- 
rious dread is rapidly produced as if by a magician. First, in rough outline, he 
draws the cheerless and depressing scene, and the same picture more sharply 
focussed in the black waters of the steep-banked tarn; then the as yet unseen 
proprietor, wildly importuning his friend to come to him, —the last of an 
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ancient and decaying race. The race and its abode, Poe suggests, are insep- 
arably connected, and we already feel a foreboding that we are to witness the 
end of both. And as to the house itself, he continues, it had its own atmos- 
phere — its own actual air — of stagnant decay ; and, in detail, not only all the 
signs of extreme age, but the look of instability, as if it might disintegrate in 
an instant; and there, too, was the faintly seen fissure, from the roof to the 
very waters of the tarn —a visible token of the physical dissolution that is to 
follow. The impression made by the exterior is confirmed and heightened by 
the sight of the interior, its furnishings, the attendants, and finally of the 
tragic figure of Roderick Usher himself. 

The Triai of Warren Hastings, etc.— These three principles — selection 
according to truth and importance ; arrangement, including proportion; and 
suggestion — are plainly to be deduced from any considerable amount of 
good descriptive writing. “The student will enjoy literature the more for rec- 
ognizing them, and, if he grows familiar with them, he will be the better able 
to use them unconsciously and spontaneously in his own writing. The remain- 
ing selections under the heading of description are all but one (Zhe Great 
Winter) famous, and even that is well known. They illustrate, in general, 
the whole group of principles, and are given as further practice for the student’s 
power of analysis. The extracts, in particular, from Carlyle’s queer volume, 
Sartor Resartus, will be found especially stimulating. 


IV. NARRATION 


The aim of narration is simply to produce in the reader’s mind images of a 
series of real or imaginary events, and to comment, if necessary, on their 
cause, importance, or relation to each other. The reader, with the eye of the 
imagination, sees what the narrator says has taken place, much as if he were 
watching the ever-changing pictures of a kinetoscope. The narrator, unlike 
the kinetoscope, is powerless to make us really see with our own-eyes that 
which actually happened; he can, on the other hand, do three things which the 
kinetoscope cannot; he can select, from a series of acts, those which seem to 
him most significant ; he can at will transport the reader from one scene to 
another, or from one part of a scene to another; and he can, if he chooses, 
continually add comments which express his judgment of the importance or 
relation of the various acts. Three elements are essential to narrative: 
(1) the actors in the events to be mentioned ; (2) the circumstances under 
which they act ; (3) the acts or events themselves. The value and the inter- 
est of good narrative depend upon our understanding clearly (1) who the per- 
sons were who did such and such things; (2) under what circumstances of 
cause, or effect, or environment they did them; (3) what were the things 
which they did. 

Narration is of two main kinds, that of fact and that of fiction. The first 
includes biography, travel, and history; the second consists, in prose, of the 
novel and the short story. We are, perhaps, as a nation somewhat too 
much inclined to read fictitious narrative rather than fact-narrative, and it is 
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with the hope of calling the attention of young students to the interest and 
value of fact-narrative that I have included so large a proportion of it in this 
volume. 

1. Autobiography. — The charm of autobiography lies largely in the fact that 
we are learning to know others in the same way that we know ourselves — at 
first hand, and not through the reports of others. We take particular pleasure 
in learning thus how the narrator’s character and genius grew and developed, 
what influences moulded them, and to what special circumstances he seemed 
to himself to owe his favor or good fortune. In the selections given from 
Franklin’s autobiography we see his robust commonsense and sound judgment 
both of himself and of others. The selections from Ruskin’s autobiography 
deal with his Oxford days. By his father’s desire he had been entered as a 
“gentleman commoner” and lived a luxurious and, on the whole, idle life, 
undisturbed by university tasks and discipline. The chief influences brought 
to bear upon him were thus social, and of these he writes very interestingly, 
and in such a way as to reveal the special benefit which he received from 
them. 

By way of practice the student may choose incidents of his own life that 
would be particularly interesting to others, or that seem to him to have marked 
a crisis, as it were, in his own development. He should not fail to lay stress 
on his relations with his friends, associates, teachers, books, or circumstances 
of any sort that have exercised a special influence on the formation of his 
character and on the direction of his interests and ambitions. 

2. Biography. —In autobiography the narrative element is likely to be 
somewhat slight, for the author naturally wishes to give his reasons for his 
actions, to explain the influences brought to bear upon him, and to give his 
opinions of men and things. Autobiography is thus often nearer to exposi- 
tion than narrative. In biography the narrative element is stronger. 

The first extract, from Samuel Johnson’s Lives, is biography of the more 
formal, stately, and impersonal kind. In this second extract, from Boswell’s 
Johnson, we have just the reverse — biography from a very personal point of 
view. Lockhart, in the fourth extract, scarcely brings himself in at all, though 
he was an eye-witness of the events narrated. Macaulay and Carlyle, in the 
remaining extracts, write impersonally, though with much more feeling than 
Johnson shows. _ 

Boswell’s method, as will be seen, was that of biography through autobiog- 
raphy. He tells of another man’s life by narrating the incidents in his own. 
In most biography, however, the narrator tends to disappear entirely, and the 
attention of the reader is fastened on the person whose life is being told. 
The main object is always to narrate the important, striking, or typical inci- 
dents in his career; but the writer often goes further than this, and endeavors 
also to give a clear picture of the person in question, to indicate his character- 
istic moods and feelings, to show the impulses that actuated his conduct 
and their causes, to describe the circumstances in which he found himself, as 
well as his friends and associates, and to comment on the importance of his 
life and its meaning to the world. 
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It will be impossible for the pupil to undertake composition of this sort on 
a large scale, but he will find it a delightful task to attempt the sketch of 
some great personage and the narration of some incident in his life. And 
it will not be necessary for him to turn to history for his material unless he so 
desires. He may with even greater propriety choose as a subject the life of a 
friend or relative, or some special part of it. The material will be fresh and 
interesting and not difficult to secure. 

3. History. — History is narrative of a less simple kind than biography. 
More characters are usually involved, and the events and actions are hence 
more complicated. The strength of the historian lies in his power of telling 
his story simply, swiftly, and truly, so that we may grasp the facts quickly and 
see their relationship clearly. Gibbon is noted for the dignity and elegance 
of his style, Parkman for his picturesqueness and rapidity of movement. The 
extract from Gibbon serves as a transition from biography to history, in that 
it treats mainly events in the life of a single individual, but treats them with 
reference to their bearing ona larger topic. The extract from Parkman is 
not concerned with any special person. It would have been easy to give 
other admirable illustrations from noted historians, but space forbids and the 
pupil can with ease supply them from his own study and reading. 

For practice, the student is advised to choose some such subject as the 
battle of Bunker Hill or Waterloo. He should inform himself carefully as to 
the leaders or important persons on each side and as to the circumstances 
under which the battle was fought. Material of this sort would naturally 
come first in the theme, and should be followed by the more strictly narrative 
portion. 

4. Travel. — In travel the interest lies in the scenes as well as in the 
events; that is, there is a strong element of description. In the first extract 
from Hakluyt’s famous old collection of voyages this element is not so appar- 
ent; but in the extracts from Borrow and Kinglake it plays an important part. 
(Compare also the selections from Bayard Taylor, earlier in the volume.) 
The charm of travel-reading results from our identification of ourselves with 
the writer. We must imagine that we are seeing what he has seen, hearing 
what he has heard, feeling what he has felt. We need, then, descriptions of 
characteristic places and people, and such a statement of the events them- 
selves as will make the author’s emotions easily comprehensible. The extracts 
from Borrow and Kinglake are wonderful instances of skill in these respects. 
Both writers have succeeded in imparting to the reader a remarkably vivid 
sense of the strength and depth of the impression made upon them by the 
events they narrate and the scenes they describe. In Borrow’s narrative part 
of the vividness of the fact produced is due to his constant use of Gipsy and 
Spanish words and phrases, the general meaning of which one may usually 
guess from the context. 

In practice in this field the pupil who has travelled in strange lands, or the 
less known portions of our Jand, will of course have a great advantage over 
his fellows; but they should not despair of rendering effective their own less 
striking experiences, 
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5. Fictioir, — Narrative fiction is designed mainly to give esthetic pleasure. 
It does this by presenting vivid pictures of character andaction. In early fiction, 
as in the extract from Malory, the narrative is very simple: it is scarcely more 
than a placing in chronological order of imaginary events, which are in them- 
selves simple. In Defoe, the events are less simple and more stress is laid on 
the character of the actors. In Addison and Goldsmith the stress on char- 
acter is even stronger, and the plot is comparatively trifling. In Sterne the 
plot is nothing and the incident is everything. In all these delightful writers 
we have a very different sort of literature from the novels and short stories of 
the nineteenth century. The plot is not highly developed, and the charm lies 
largely in simple incident and the portrayal of character. 

In the nineteenth century, with the rapid growth of the reading public, the 
novel began to take on a more elaborate form, and to adapt itself more 
thoroughly to the amusement, information, and instruction of a large body of 
readers. The plot was made, as a rule, more definite and more exciting or 
stimulating. The characters were developed more carefully, so that each 
could be seen in the mind’s eye, as it were, as distinct in dress and manner 
and speech and action as the actors in a play. How elaborately Scott de- 
scribed his characters has already been shown in a long extract, and the selec- 
tion from /vanhoe which falls in this group presents some of these characters 
and others in action, in one of the most striking scenes in English fiction. As 
a rule, Scott’s characters are not very highly differentiated. They are often 
almost types — the strong villain, the crafty villain, the brave hero, the beau- 
tiful heroine, etc., and they are portrayed from the outside, as it were. We 
know their looks, but we do not know their hearts, and we scarcely think of 
them as real beings. Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot took a different 
course. Thackeray’s characters are more subtly drawn. We know how they 
look and we know how they feel ; they represent the various kinds of men 
and women whom he saw and- knew. His imagination worked along the lines 
of his social experience, and we feel that, as we say, he was “true to life.” 
Dickens had a genius for the creation of odd and whimsical characters, and 
for the portrayal of the emotions = and George Eliot excels in the analysis of 
the various moods and phases, intellectual and moral, through which her 
characters pass, 

Towards the middle of the century another form of narrative became more 
common —the short story. Particularly in America and in France were liter- 
ary artists endeavoring to give in a brief space a sort of instantaneous glimpse 
into the midst of life. Ina novel it is not difficult for the artist, with an 
abundance of space at his disposal, to portray the action and interaction of a 
number of characters; but to do this in two or three thousand words, to 
make the characters distinct, the plot clear and interesting, and the end strik- 
ing, is a very difficult matter. Hawthorne was one of the first authors to do 
skilful and successful work in the field. Poe excels Hawthorne in the skill 
with which he manipulates his plot. In a very limited space, he not only 
introduces several distinct characters, but presents them as acting in a little 
drama, as it were, in which each scene follows swiftly and logically from the 
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situation with which he starts. The same skill in dramatic and condensed 
presentation is shown by Mr. Kipling. : 

We close the list of extracts with a summary-narrative, one of Lamb’s 
masterly Zales from Shakspere, both for its own sake and because it serves as 
a more direct model for young writers than any of the extracts that precede 
it. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether students who use this book will be 
much helped, except in unusual cases, by trying to write fiction. They will 
scarcely have sufficient experience of the world to afford them the proper 
material. The study of these brilliant examples of imaginative composition, 
however, will not only give them pleasure but stimulate in them a genuine 
knowledge and appreciation of literary art, a fresh sympathy with life in all 
its forms, a new discernment of character, and, in particular, of character as 
it is revealed in action. The pupil is, therefore, advised to analyze the selec- 
tions carefully, noticing in each instance what characters are represented, 
under what circumstances they act, how their character is revealed in action, 
and how that action is swiftly but clearly told, leading, in the more modern 
work, by a crescendo to the most striking moment of all. In the short stories, 
particularly that by Poe, he should notice how skilfully the few characters are 
drawn at the outset, how just those things are told about them that are neces- 
sary to the plot, how the plot itself is at first only dimly inferred, but becomes at 
each instant more apparent, and is, so to speak, inevitable, when once we accept 
the characters and the relations to each other in which they are set at a par- 
ticular time and place. 

This preliminary study completed, he will be ready to attempt the retelling, 
in his own fashion, of some of these selections or short stories, or of others 
which he has read; and then, if ambition moves him, he may properly attempt 
brief imaginative sketches of his own, at first of the simplest kind, involving 
scarcely more of plot and character than would appear in an anecdote, and 
afterwards ona larger scale with attention to either or both of these elements. 


V. EXPOSITION 


There is a larger and, on the whole, a more important field of literature, 
that of exposition or explanation. The great virtues therein are clearness and 
order. The examples chosen are by great authors and on great themes, but 
the student will find that the principles he sees exemplified are such as he can 
himself use in his treatment of more humble material. 

The Outline of the Task. — Just what is, in brief, the task which Macaulay - 
outlines for himself at the beginning of his famous history? Tell, in something 
of the same way, how you would like to treat a topic of your own selection. 

The Three Hypotheses. — This selection shows the skeleton or structure of 
a famous lecture by Huxley. There are three and only three hypotheses 
respecting the past history of nature. These are A, B, and C, which he states, 
first in brief, then on a larger scale. (Of his explanation of A and_B we give 
only the beginning in each case, indicating by a row of dots the spot at which 
paragraphs are omitted.) Then, he says, there are two and only two kinds 
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of evidence, X and Y, by which A, B, and C can be tested, and he explains 
carefully the difference between X and Y, showing that Y is, in his opinion, 
the most important form of evidence to be used in this case. He then pro- 
ceeds, in paragraphs which we omit, to test A by Y and B by Y, showing — 
to his own satisfaction, at least—that A and B are untenable hypotheses, 
He closes his lecture by stating that three kinds of evidence under Y are in 
point. The first of these, he says, is not against C, the second indicates a 
probability in favor of C; the third, in his opinion, proves C. We have, thus, 
a complete skeleton of his first lecture and a general idea of what will follow 
in the succeeding lectures. 

In a similar but briefer fashion, show how you propose to divide the state- 
ment of your ideas on a subject which you have thought or read much about, 

The Pleasantness of American Life. —What is the main idea that Mr. 
Bryce wished to explain? By what division of his thought does he accomplish 
this ? Outline, in imitation, the explanation of a thought of your own. 

The American Scholar. — We now pass from the study of the larger struc- 
ture of an essay to that of the smaller units or divisions of which it is composed. 
It is of the utmost importance that your work should be well planned and well 
divided. It is also of great importance that in each of these divisions your 
thought should be perfectly clear. Emerson’s special topic, in this instance, 
is that the American scholar should really be an individual. Notice that he 
does not subdivide this topic but develops it by repeating it in various forms. 
Try this plan in a long paragraph, treating an idea of your own. 

The Poor and the Rich,— Here Ruskin develops a single idea more clearly 
and logically, by contrast and division. Try this plan also. 

The Barbarians. — Arnold works out his idea logically, with abundant illus- 
tration. Choose a topic and follow his method. 

The Whistle and Selfmade Men. — Here the method is less logical, but 
still effective, and well worth using. Franklin uses an anecdote to illustrate 
his point, and rings a multitude of changes on his constant formula, all of 
which reénforce his idea. Holmes writes whimsically, but without letting his 
idea pass for an instant from the foreground. 

Knowledge and Power, —Try, in this same clear way, to make an accurate 
distinction, 

About Common Water.— We are now prepared to examine with care a 
complete exposition, not a mere plan or extract. Tyndall, like Huxley, is a 
master of scientific explanation. Study his plan, notice how clearly he makes 
his several points, and then try for yourself a short explanation of some similar 
group of facts. _ 

The Waverley Novels, The Tempest, Thomas Gray, and John Keats. — Very 
important for the lover of literature is the form of exposition that has to do 
with ideas about books —literary criticism. There are no special laws or 
principles of criticism. We are all of us literary critics when we analyze the 
impression a book makes on us, and then state that idea clearly and effectively. 
The important thing is to make the analysis, to get the idea. These four 
criticisms are all of great value. Each author had read and pondered over 
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the books in question, and by sheer force of intellect had analyzed the effect 
produced on him by them. Read these criticisms and ponder over them like- 
wise. Then give your criticisms of the criticisms, or, if it seems wiser, write 
criticisms of books which you have read several times, or of certain parts of 
them. Analyze your impressions sincerely, and speak your mind freely, with- 
out reference to what the opinions of others are. You can scarcely imitate 
directly the examples quoted, but you can at least see how thoroughly the 
authors had thought out their ideas, and you will thus be the better able to 
think carefully yourself and to express your thoughts clearly. 

The Vankee Character. — This is not exactly literary criticism ; it is criticism 
of anation. But it involves the same keen analysis, and it is a better example 
than the foregoing of Lowell’s characteristic style, the most marked quality of 
which is his use of comparison and allusion, — the sagges#ive method, in which 
it would be well for the student to make at least one experiment. 

On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth, Old China, and El Dorado.— 

- The remaining examples of exposition are short essays, each complete in itself, 
and each representing the development of a single idea, a single mood, or a 
single point of view. The first is concerned with the analysis of a piece of 
literary art, and a definite subject is developed logically, with only a touch of 
whimsicality here and there. The important point for us, however, lies not 
in the validity of the logic, but in the strong impressions which we receive 
of the author’s personality and individuality. In De Quincey’s own phrase, 
such writing gives not merely £now/ledge, but power. The essays of Lamb and 
Stevenson are further and less ambiguous examples of the same extraordinary 
suggestiveness. The effect of “power” is an effect gained by individuality. 
The author reveals himself — his most charming and delightful self. 

Such completeness of literary expression it would be folly for the young 
student to imitate directly; he must necessarily lack the experience of life 
which alone can furnish him the material. Enjoyment and appreciation may, 
however, give him the impulse to express to others whatever he himself feels 
keenly, and to do that in as polished and graceful a form as he can command. 


VI. ARGUMENT 


Exposition is mere explaining; and argument is proving. In exposition, 
generally speaking, the writer is satisfied if others understand clearly how he 
feels and what he thinks, and leaves them free to feel otherwise and to think 
differently. In argument, on the contrary, the writer has a different aim; he 
is to explain his thoughts in such a way that his readers will be brought to 
believe them, to accept them as true or probable or advisable. Proof explains 
the necessary relationship of ideas. 

Rhetoricians sometimes speak also of erswasion, either as a kind of argu- 
mentative writing, or as a closely allied species of composition ;_ but we shall 
not attempt here to make such a discrimination. The student will notice, 
however, both in these selections and elsewhere, that a speaker or writer may 
often bring us to his point of view by other means than by logical proof, — 
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by the charm or dignity of his style, for instance, or by an appeal to our 
predominating tastes or prejudices. 

Two of the illustrative selections are famous, and well deserve their fame, 
The third is not famous, but it is an admirable example of the quiet, simple, 
matter-of-fact method of the skilled writer on scientific or practical topics. 
The student should first prepare “briefs” of all three selections. That is, he 
should write down the exact proposition which is to be proved in each case ; 
under each proposition should be given the propositions upon which it rests ; 
and under each of these its supporting propositions, until the whole skeleton 
of the proof is laid bare. He should not, however, fail to observe and to 
admire, in Webster and Burke, the masterly form in which the proof is 
clothed. Such magnificence of diction is not to be desired on all occasions ; 
but it can never be more appropriately employed than on such topics and 
under such circumstances. 

From the analysis of proof, the student may pass at once to the formulation 
of a simple system of proof on some topic with which he is well acquainted, 
and to the filling out of his brief and the completion of his argument in 
appropriate literary form. 


VIL (STYLE 


Under this loose heading I have gathered together a number of shorter 
extracts, —all, with the exception of the extract from Swift, “purple pas- 
sages,” passages of memorable beauty and nobility. They are nearly all 
famous passages, such as would occur at once to lovers of English literature 
and English style. The student is advised to read them aloud,—with the 
exception, again, of the selection from Swift, —and to read them again and 
again, until they sink deeply into his mind. He should also mark his favorite 
phrases or sentences or paragraphs, and nearly or quite memorize them. Such 
study may not prove immediately and directly useful, but it will in the long 
run be highly profitable, for nothing could have a more stimulating effect on 
his taste or on his skill in composition. 
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